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8, within theſe laſt five and twenty years, ſeveral def- 
criptions of tours, journeys, &c, performed in Scot- 
and, have made their appearance, an apology may ſeem 
neceſſary fot adding another to their number, Two or 
three of theſe works, it is well known, are ſo volumi- 
nous, and on account of the engravings which accom- 
pany them, as well as of their magnitude, ſo expenſive, 
that few, except perſons of fortune, can be ſuppoſed to 
have purchaſed them. The reſt being of much leſs com- 
paſs, have been alſo leſs comprehenſive of matter ; and 
the journeys which produced them, having been purſued 
in different parts of North Britain, or, in no inſtance, 
altogether in the ſame, the objects of each traveller have 
generally been different; at leaſt the aſpe&s, under which 
the ſame objects have been viewed, and the obſervations 
ſuggeſted by them can rarely have been alike; not to 
mention, that the form and arrangement of materials 
adopted in theſe ſeveral publications, great or ſmall, have 
borne little reſemblance to each other; ſo that, upen the 


whole, each work in ſuccefion may juſtly have claimed 
ſome ſhare of novelty- 
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Ir is but too notorious, that the traveller of greateſt. 


name among thoſe who have viſited Scotland, both com- 


menced and purſued his journey with ſtrong prejudices 
againſt its inhabitants, Mr. Pennant, who preceded 
Dr. Johnſon, and they who have followed him, have in 
general manifeſted no want of candor; but whether their 
accounts have riſen to the full meaſure of juſtice, thoſe 
particularly which regard a later and more advanced 
ſtate of the country, may appear queſtionable, Be that 
as it may, a traveller from this fide of the Tweed, ſetting 
forward on his journey without partiality or- prejudice, 
and that ſo late as the ſummer of 1792, muſt have ſeen 
Scotland under ſo many circumſtances of improvement 
and proſperity, as that his repreſentations, if ſtrictly juſt, 
cannot but be favourable. Under this predicament, the 
author of the following letters offers them to the public; 
not without ſome hope, that in the homage he has paid to 
truth and juſtice, he may have contributed: his mite to- 
wards one end devoutly to be wiſhed ; that of rendering 
the moral as complete as the civil union betwixt the En- 
gliſh and the Scots, | | 


Wirn regard to the execution of this performance, 
the writer defires to mention, that the plan of preſenting 
his tour in the ſeries of letters. as firſt written from his 
minutes, muſt prevent any expectation of that formality 
of method, which a deliberate and profound reſearch into 
cuſtoms, antiquities, laws, &c. would have required ; 
whilſt it admits a ſtile leſs ſolemn, and better ſuired to the 


nature of ſtrictures; a ſort of writing meant to convey 


information, as it were, by a ſingle ſtroke or touch of the 
pen; which is all that a traveller almoſt continually pro- 
greſſive, or in motion, can ſucceſsfully aim at; and, 

with 
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with the exception of ſome remarks made afterwards 
more at leiſure, and of paſſages from other authors, is all 
which theſe letters pretend to. But the writer may here, 
perhaps, be allowed to mention, that in order the more to 
diſcriminate his performance from others of like title, 
by the introduction of another ſpecies of matter, which 
might without violence have been connected with his 
tour, he had originally intended to interſperſe ſome let- 
ters of biography; on the lives of certain Scotch literati, 
chiefly of the 15th and 16th centuries. They were to 
have been epiſodically inſerted, each after that particular 
letter in the preſent ſeries, which has deſcribed the place 
or vicinity, where one or other of theſe diſtinguiſhed 
characters was born. The writer's friends have expreſſed 
ſome partiality for the letters in queſtion, and ſome re- 
gret at their ſuppreſſion ; but it being found that, by their 
admiſſion, this publication muſt have been extended con- 
kderably beyond its preſent limits, and the time of its 
appearance inconveniently delayed, a refolution was 
taken to lay them aſide. Should, however, any circum- 
ſtance ariſe to encourage the future appearance of theſe 
lives, they may be publiſhed with an addition of ſuch a 
number more, as to make a ſecond volume to this work. 
Although the additional lives ſhould, many of them, wans 
that epiſodical connexion with the tour, which thoſe al- 
ready written poſſeſs; yet their general relation to Scot- 
land might make them no exceptionable ſequel to theſe 
letters. The reader will find the places intended for ſome 
of the lives marked in ſhort notes, in the courſe of the 
following tour “. | 


Is 


The number written is eight; which are thoſe of Geo, Buchanan, 
Florence Wilſon, Biſhop Elphinſtone, Henry Scrimgeor, Lord Napier of 
Marchiſton, Bonaventura Hepburn, John Knox, and one of much later 
qate. Could the writer of theſe letters be furniſhed with authentic and 
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Ir the author may be allowed to add a few words more 
relative to the execution of his work, he would hint, that 
it has been particularly his deſire to carry his reader with 
Rim into every ſcene he deſcribes, and to make the whole 
face of the country, as it were, viſible to the imagination. 
For this purpoſe he has been more ſolicitous to catch its 
charadteriſtic features as he paſſed along betwixt one great 
town and another, than perhaps moſt former travellers. 
Others have fixed their attention chiefly on particular 
ſcenes; and ſuch as, according to the ideas of landſcape- 
painters, would be termed pictureſque. Theſe, in the 
preſent performance, have not been neglected ; but to 
preſent the reader with the general aſpect of the country, 
as it appeared to the traveller's eye upon each day's ride, 
has been much more his object; and to ſhew not only the 
time and ſeaſon, but each ſucceſiive place of his tour, ss 
form and prefſure ; that ſo the reader may be almoſt perſua · 
ded that he himſelf exiſts and moves in each real and lo- 
cal circumſtance, in which he finds the touriſt and his 
companion actually moving, and perſons and objects in 
motion about them, with which they happen to be en- 
gaged. This, it will be ſaid, is ſomething like an attempt 
to infuſe ſubſtance, colour, life, and motion into verbal 
repreſentation: Whether it has ſucceeded can only be 


determined by the reader's feelings, It may well be, that 


much more imagination is neceſſary for this taſk, than the 
writer has any pretenſion to; as it is certain likewiſe, that 
ſome portion of that faculty will be requiſite to appreciate 
his ſucceſs. 


intereſting materials for the lives of literary men, who have flouriſhed in 
Scotland in the ſeventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and of ſome of 
| thoſe particularly who have made ſo brilliant a figure in the republic of 
letters, within theſe laſt thirty years, he would willingly undertake ano- 
ther journey to North Britain, in order to avail himſelf of the proper 
ſources of ſuch valuable aſſiſtance. 


Ir 
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Ir may not be improper to take notice, that the faſhion 
of quoting verſes and other paſſages of different kinds, 
and in different languages, without naming their authors, 
though lately adopted by ſome reſpectable writers, has 
not been followed in the preſent performance. If this 
kind of omiſſion be meant as a compliment to a reader's 
ſagacity and learning, it might, perhaps, be better dif. 
penſed with; as, whenever the compliment proves unme- 
rited, which muſt ſometimes happen, it can occaſion no- 
thing but painful puzzling, or fruitleſs conjecture; and it 
may in time, not improbably give birth to an idle race of 
quoters at ſecond hand, who will have the appearance of 
paying a reader this fort of compliment for no better reaſon 
than that they do not deſerve it themſelves. Another ob- 
jection, and really a ſerious one to this practice of omitting 
name authorities is, that it may encourage miſquotations, 
changes of words, miſrepreſentations of ſenſe, and other 
tricks upon honeſt and well- meaning writers, much to 
their prejudice; and that ſometimes for very reprehenſi- 
ble purpoſes. There are ſtill other grounds upon which 
this complaint might be urged; but perhaps theſe may 
ſuffice to juſtify the letter-writer for having preferred the 
plain old way of acknowledging, to whom one is obliged. 
If the practice, here cenſured, ſhall be found in any in- 
ſtance to have occurred in the following ſheets, it can 
only be attributed to inadvertence in the author, or the 
printer; which, it is hoped, a future opportunity may 
not be wanting to rectify. 


Tuk author cannot conclude his preface without men- 
tioning that he has, in his notes, been rather copious in 
the citation of latin paſſages from different authors, in- 
ſtead of referring his readers to the originals, If this be 
thought to have ariſen from oſtentation, the charge is 
abſolutely diſclaimed. Should it be thought to carry 
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with it an air of pedantry, it may be anſwered, that as 
pedantry may be ſuppoſed to mean an aukward and in. 
truſive affectation of teaching any thing out of time and 

lace, it is not believed to apply juſtly to the preſent 
object: In one word, the writer is-conſcious of no other 
motive in it, than his defire to ſave trouble to his more 
learned readers, 


CON- 


LETTER. | 
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vi rooks, A public fagellation, Reflections. page 123. 
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LETTER I. 


Carliſle, Auguſt 24, 1792. 
DEAR SIR, 


| UR arrival laſt night at Carliſle, was 

rather too late to allow of ſeeing any 
thing of it very diſtinctly; and our walk round 
the town, this morning, has brought little elſe 


to our particular notice than the cathedral, 
the caſtle, and the environs of the city. 


CARLISLE is ſaid to have been built many 
years before the incurſions of the Romans into 
our iſland. Its fituation, ſo near the borders 
of Scotland, frequently ſubjected it, in remote 

B | and 
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and uncivilized times, to all the devaſtations 
aud calamities of war. After the departure of 
the Romans, who had been ſtationed at Car- 
liſle, and had left Severus's wall, as a barrier 
at once to ſeparate and defend it from Scot- 
land, the Caledonians made a ſucceſsful irrup- 
tion; and reduced the city, which was con- 
ſidered as the fortreſs of that celebrated bul- 
wark, to a heap of ruins. It was rebuilt to- 
ward the end of the ſeventh century, and a 
wall raiſed round it by Egfrid, king of Nor- 
thumberland. In the two ſucceeding centu- 
ries it was, at different times, attacked by the 
Norwegians and Danes, and being left by 
them in a ſhattered condition, continued in 
ruins, till its caſtle and walls were repaired 
by Rufus about two hundred years afterwards. 
Henry I. made additions to the fortifications, 
and erected the church, begun by Rufus, into 
an epiſcopal ſee. Upon an invaſion from the 
north, in the reign of Stephen, Carliſle fell 
into the hands of the Scots, but was recover. 
ed by his ſucceſlor. The Scots retook it 
from John ; but Henry III. reduced it again 
to the dominion of England. Edward I. du- 
ring his contentions with Scotland, held a 


parliament 
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parliament here, and the place, in his reign, 
muſt have poſſeſſed conſiderable ſtrength: for 
Wallace, the great hero of Scotland, his anta- 
goniſt, after having reduced almoſt all the 
fortreſſes which the Engliſh had held in that 
country, marched to Carliſle, but beſieged it 
without ſucceſs. The ſucceſſors of Edward I. 
conferred many privileges on this city, which 
its loyalty appears to have deſerved ; although, 
in the year 1745, it ſuffered, as it is well un- 
derſtood now, the moſt unmerited ſuſpicion. 
Carliſle ſurrendered to the rebels, not from 
want of loyalty, for its inhabitants were well 
affected to government; but from being abſo- 
lutely deſtitute of all neceſſary means of de- 
fence. But let me recollect that I have been 
diverting your attention from the cathedral, 
&c. which I brought into ſight at the begin- 
ning of . letter. 


THe architecture of this church is a mix- 
ture of the Saxon and Gothic; its maſſive 
pillars and arches being moſt in the ſtile of 
the former. The building is of a heavy aſ- 
pect; but it had probably an air of more ele- 
gant magnificence in its entire ſtate, Crom- 


B 2 well 
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well demoliſhed ſome of its members, to pro- 
cure materials for his barracks. The eaſt 
window, which backs the altar, is lofty, and 
very neatly painted; exhibiting too, a rich 
diſplay of Gothic ramification. The choir, 
when we entered, were chaunting the pſalms : 
neither good voices, nor muſical ſkill were 
wanting ; and devotion appeared, as it ſhould 
do in the church of England, a ſolemn, rea- 
ſonable, and pleaſing ſervice : 


Ergo limina templi 
Letus conſbiciam tui x. 


Tux caſtle is an antient, clumſy ſtructure; 
but many circumſtances have contributed to 
give it celebrity, as you may well conceive 
from the hiſtorical ſketch, which I have given 
you of the city. Among others, the impri- 
ſonment of Mary Queen of Scots, ſhould not 
be paſſed over in filence. Two large diſmal 
rooms, each leſs than half lighted by a ſmall 
iron-grated window or two, ſo placed as to 
command no agreeable object, where many 
might have been ſeen, were allotted to her 


* Buchan, PS. 84. 
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uſe. In this ſituation ſhe dragged the ſlow 
minutes of almoſt twelve months; though 
ſeconds are long, when captivity counts 
them. ; 


THz different batteries of the citadel mount 
thirty pieces of ordnance, which falute the 
city and its neighbourhood on the king's 
birth-day, coronation, &c. and can a better 
uſe be made of them? The preſent military 
force of the caſtle conſiſts of a gunner and a 
few invalids; the proudeſt of its martial days 
now are, when the county militia aſſemble 
to put on their regimentals, and all their hoſt 
is muſtered and drawn up in array within the 
area of the citadel, 


Tr1s interior court preſenting nothing, at 
this moment, to attach our curioſity, we are 
now mounting the roof of the caſtle, to view 
the extenſive country, which encircles Carliſle 
within command of the eye. This proſpect 
is agreeably variegated by neat villas, wood- 


ed incloſures, paſture, corn-fields and open 


meadows; and theſe are much enlivened by 


the bright confluence of the Eden, the Caude, 
B 3 0 
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and the Petteril. All that we now ſee is 
ſometimes, in wetter winter ſeaſons, when 
theſe rivers overflow their banks, ſo entirely 
changed, as to preſent the city riſing from the 
expanſive boſom of a vaſt lake. From ſome 
of the villas, at the diſtance of a few miles, 
this ſcene cannot but have a very fine effect. 


Noon. 


Wx are now ſome miles northward of Car- 
liſle, and at this moment moving ſo gently 
forward, that, according to my practice in 
travelling, I can minute on my tablet any 
thing I ſee worth notice before me; as I do, 
not unfrequently, the remarks of intelligent 
perſons, whom I happen to converſe with on 
the road. I mention this circumſtance, that 
you may underſtand me to be ſometimes de - 
ſcribing tracts of country, or other objects, 
the name or ſituation of which I am unable 
to give with preciſion, and may have no op- 
portunity of learning on the ſpot. I may 
ſometimes too, take note of an inconſiderable 
village, or ſomewhat about it, as I am paſſing 
through, where it may be inconvenient, or 
not worth while to ſtop, till particular names 

can 


r tap. Yet 
n 
5 o 
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can be accurately obtained, or my exact diſ- 
tance from any place of notoriety be known. 


Conſiderable places will, of courſe, be always 
ſpecified. 


HAviNG quitted the more immediate envi- 
rons of Carliſle, we have, for ſome time, been 
traverſing an infipid extent of flat country, of 
a black boggy ſoil, with here and there a 
corn-field; but undiverſified with wood, or 
human dwellings, till we catch fight of the 
great fir-plantations, and ſcattered farms of the 
late Dr. Graham, around Netherby, and in 
the neighbourhood of Longtown. Theſe, 
together with that town, which we have juſt 
left behind us, built upon his eſtate, and 
chiefly under his auſpices, bear t:ftimony to 
that vigorous ſpirit of improvement, for which 
that gentleman was celebrated. We ſhould 
have been much gratified, had our time al- 
lowed us to viſit every corner of that vaſt 
tract, ſo lately a barren waſte, now drained, 
incloſed, and divided by its Jate reſpect- 
able proprietor, into fome hundreds of farms, 
with each irs houſe, and every appendage re- 
quiſite for the comfortable maintenance of his 

B 4 tenantry, 


8 


tenantry, and for the cultivation of his ground 
the whole, under enlightened inſpection, daily 
advancing to proſperity. At Longtown there 
is a Charity-ſchool for ſixty children, a regu- 
lar weekly market, and occaſional fairs for the 
convenience of the tenantry of Netherby and 
its vicinage. I might have mentioned too, its 
manufactory of coarſer woollen cloths. 


A TOUR THROUGH 


In a region of borderers, not many years 
ago, characteriſed by wildneſs and barbarity, 
ſuch cultivation and eſtabliſhments as theſe, 
the happy means by which inſtruction, mu- 
tual intercourſe, confidence, profit and com- 
fort, have been, in ſo many reſpects, conſulted; 
not to mention a regular, active, and ſummary 
adminiſtration of juſtice, diſpenſed, at the 
ſmalleſt coſt, in the different manor--courts 
inſtituted throughout the domain, have alto- 
gether wrought a wonderful change in the 
manners, habits, and welfare of a numerous 
and increaſing race of peaſantry. When we 
conſider the enlarged views, and multiplied 
operations, by which ſo many ſocial benefits 
have been obtained, the tame phraſe of Dr. 


Graham's improvements, as they are com- 


monly 
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monly ſtiled, falls much below their merit. 
For the country itſelf, in a civil light, and the 
inhabitants, in their ſocial and moral ſtate, 


may juſtly be called“ the work of his hands.” 


VERY ſoon after we croſs the confines of 
this new creation, that dun, dreary bog, 
known by the name of Solway Moſs, comes, 
far and wide, upon the eye, and wearies pa- 
tience itſelf with its irkſome and extenſive 
ſameneſs, till relief ſurpriſes the traveller 
ſcarcely leſs than the fugitive lover, in the 
ſudden appearance of Gretna Green. 


THAT which firſt ſtrikes the eye, is a ſmall 
portion of the village, newly built, projecting 
forward on the brow of an elevated hill, and 
juſt peeping out of the tufted groves, which 
envellop the reſt in their ſhades. There is 
ſomething in the © coup d'oeil of this Pa- 
phian retreat, now about a mile before us, 
ſingularly calculated to flatter the imagination, 
which adventurers, poſting hither in the 
cauſe of love, may be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs in 
no inferior degree. The advanced poſition of 


thoſe introductory habitations, expreſſes ſuch 
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an air of invitation and welcome to the woody 
aſylum beyond them, as I confeſs, impreſſed 
myſelf, a mere traveller, impatient of nothing 
but a diſagrecable road, with very pleaſing 
ideas. 


Gretna, Aſ ternoon. 
Thovon ſanguine anticipation is common- 
ly obliged to make many abatements on cloſing 
with its object, fewer were requiſite on our 
arrival at Gretna-hall, (the name of our inn) 
than experience juſtifies in ſimilar caſes. 
Whether, in a moral view, the caſe of thoſe 
fond beings, who deſert the warm protection 
of their homes, and the wiſe counſels of pa- 
rental foreſight, in their haſty ſacrifices at 
Hymen's Caledonian altar, may not too fre- 
quently verify the foregoing obſervation, muſt 
be left to their own feelings and confeſſion. 
Suffice it to ſay for ourſelves, on the account 
of our inn at leaſt, and the entertainment it 
afforded, both were excellent. To a lawn of 
ſome acres, bordered with lofty fir-trees, in 
front of our inn, formerly the manſion of a 
gentleman, the village of Gretna owes the 

additional appellation of © Green. 
| WHILST 
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WuirsT Jam caſting a look over this cele- 
brated ſpot, with which are aſſociated the 
ideas of a thouſand love- adventures here 
brought to that criſis, which generally deter- 
mines, for life, the happineſs or miſery of the 
parties engaged in them, I cannot help think- 
ing, that ſome of our ſuperior noveliſts would 
not be ill-employed in poſſeſſing themſelves of 
the leading characters and events, which have 
diſtinguiſhed the more remarkable of theſe 
raſh connexions. A judicious collection of 
materials from this abundant ſource of action, 
the romance of real life, repreſented under 
fictitious names, and comprized in ſhort tales, 
would furniſh no contemptible fund of in- 
ſtruction for young perſons in this age of li- 
berty and adventurous experiment. It might 
tend alſo to bring to deciſion, the true merits 
of that act of parliament, which many, per- 
haps unjuſtly, have conceived as owing its 
origin more to an ariſtocratic ſpirit jealouſſy 
guarding its own advantages and diſtinctions, 
than to motives of public good. 


Tur moſt recent adventure, occaſioned by 
the reſtrictions of this law, was concluded at 
Gretna, 
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Gretna, not many weeks ago, and is till a 
ſubject of converſation. I mean the elope- 
ment of Miſs 'Th— with Captain B— This 
incident is top new at preſent, for the purpoſe 
here recommended. When time has mel- 
lowed it, the ſubject will be intereſting, and, 
well handled, may become pregnant with 
moral inſtruction. 


You will not be diſpleaſed with the ſtory 


of two old gentlemen who, ſome years ago, 


met at an inn on the North Road, the one 
in purſuit of his ſon, the other of his daugh- 
ter, both ſome miles before them on the wing 
to Gretna Green. The two fathers equally 
averſe to the union of the young people, mu- 


tually vented their regrets and reproaches 


at this unexpected interview; each accuſing 
the other of wanting that vigilance, or autho- 
rity over his own child, which might have 
prevented their thoughtleſs expedition. After 


{ome time ſpent in this unſeaſonable alterca- 


tion, they recollected, that, fince their own 
arrival, the lovers had proceeded ſome miles in 


addition to thoſe, which they had already ad- 


vanced before them. Each demanding a 


poſt 
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poſt · chaiſe to continue the purſuit, the land- 
lord informed them, that he had only one at 
their ſervice. As time was equally precious 
to both, our travellers agreed to ſhare the 
carriage betwixt them. You will eaſily ima- 
gine what * agreeable companions” they 
were in a poſt-chaiſe. Conſiderations of eco- 
nomy however, and the opportunity of con- 
tinuing their mutual reproaches, reconciled 
them to one carriage for the reſt of their jour- 
ney. On they trundled for ſome ſucceſſive 
poſts ; ill humour and high words increaſing 
with every turn of their wheels. When they 
arrived at Longtown, their laſt ſtation to 
Gretna Green, neither carriage nor horſes 
were to be procured. The lovers, two hours 
before, had engaged the only one in the town 
and meant to detain it for their return. The 
horſes, which had brought the old gentlemen 
to Longtown, had been obliged to come the 
two laſt poſts without ſtopping, and were ſo 
entirely jaded and fatigued, as to need both 
refreſhment and reſt before they could be 
driven on farther. The travellers ſcarcely leſs 
exhauſted, and compelled to continue ſome 
time where they were, conſented to make the 

beſt 
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beſt uſe of it in recruiting their ſtrength and 
ſpirits by recourſe to the larder and a bottle 
of wine. The ſerious buſineſs of the moment 
diverted their thoughts from contumelious re- 
flections. In the interval of filence, which 
almoſt neceſſarily took place, whilſt the organs 
of ſpeech were engaged in maſtication, they 
began, after a little calculation, to perceive, 
that it would be impoſlible for them to over- 
take the young people before Vulcan“ had 
forged their hymeneal chain. The refreſh- 
ment of food and wine had now ſomewhat 
cheared their hearts; a better humour ſuc- 
ceeded to unavailing reproach ; they coolly 
diſcuſſed the circumſtances of the caſe, and 
at laſt ſhaking hands concluded with a reſolu- 
tion of ſtaying, where they were, to give their 
bleſſing to the happy pair on their return. 


* A blackſmith at that time was the performer of the 
marriage ceremony, 


I am, &c. 
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LETTER 


Moffat, Aug. 26, 1992. 


N quitting Gretna Green, we found 
ourſelves not more geographically, than 
charaQeriſtically, in Scotland. The ſmalleſt 
national differences ſtriking at firſt ſight, which 
would ſcarcely be noticed after ſome famili- 
arity, I ſuffered few, which preſented them- 
ſelves, to eſcape my minutes; becauſe, on 
theſe occaſions, I know you think the moſt 
trivial circumſtances not without their value. 
To the imagination they certainly are not, 
although the traveller's eye muſt often be 
ſuppoſed to have fallen only on the ſuperficies 
of objects: nor will judgment prize them leſs, 
where opportunity may not have been want- 
ing to penetrate below - their ſurface, and to 
inveſtigate the cauſes of national character. 
Some motive or other, however, often occurs 
to haſten the traveller's progreſs, and puts 
this advantage out of his power. But may 
not a rapid rambler ſometimes collect facts 
and 
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and appearances worthy of exerciſing the 
philoſophy of ſedentary thinkers ? 


Wr entered North Britain by Annandale, 
in the county of Dumfries“: The whole face 
of the country, on either ſide of the road to 
Moffat is hilly, but not mountainous, and, 
with little exception, appears green. 'The 
general ſcene was paſture ; broken up, how- 
ever, here and there, into potatoe grounds, and 
lands of oats and barley. But the latter ar- 
ticles, not yet verging deciſively toward their 
tint of maturity, do not perceptibly vary the 
univerſal appearance of verdure. Now and 
then, as we proceeded, large plots of turf-ſoil 
and their black produce, piled up in formal 
heaps, gave contraſt to particular ſpots by 
their gloomy uglineſs. Cottages, ill built 
and worſe thatched, were thinly ſcattered 
about. Farm-houſes, in a ſtile even ſuperior 
to the generality of thoſe more ſouthward, 
but not numerous, gave relief to our proſ- 
peas. Cottages ſufficiently collected to con- 
ſtitute what we ſhould call a village, or even 


* See Campbell's ſheet map. 


a ham 
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a hamlet, are rare for many miles. Almoſt 
every little dwelling, we ſaw, has its folding- 
door; not, you will ſuppoſe, from any affecta- 
tion of elegance, which that circumſtance 
ſometimes announces with us; but that half 
the aperture of the common entrance may 
continue cloſed, except in caſes of neceſſity, 
to exclude, as much as poſſible, the winds and 
beating rains, to which the weſtern fide of 
Scotland is much ſubject. 


Ar Ecclesfechan, a ſmall 'town through 
which we paſſed, famous for its monthly 
fales of black cattle, the ſtreet was full of 
the peaſantry of the neighbourhood ; men, 
women and children making their bargains 
at the ſtalls, or otherwiſe amuſing them- 
ſelves in the afternoon of one of their fair- 
days; its principal buſineſs at this hour being 
over, and the Cumberland chapmen retired. 
'The Scots bonnet and plaid ſurtout, worn by 
the men; the ſhort jacket and petticoat of 
two different colours, and the ſquare checqued 
wrapper or cloak, the covering of the more 
ordinary women, prevailed in the dreſs of 


the elderly people: the younger perſons, of 
| C both 
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both ſexes, ſhone in a taudry imitation of 
their ſouthern neighbours. The men's out- 
ward dreſs, or ſurtout, is a thick ſtuff of 
imall-checqued plaid, blue, or green on a 
white ground ; and is commonly made in 
the Lowlands, like a rocquelaur. It is, unleſs in 
bad weather, either drawn up round the middle 
of the body, or hung negligently over the 
left ſhoulder with no ungraceful air. 


ALL, that we could farther obſerve, in 
merely paſſing through the croud, was, in 
general, a ſhrewd ſolemnity of viſage, not 
wanting good humour ; and, in more juvenile 
faces, not without ſimplicity, This laſt 
trait, however, amiable as it is, cannot be 
expected to mark the countenance very 
ſtrongly after maturer years, among thoſe, 
whoſe vocation is minute bargaining. 


ALL round Ecclesfechan, and for fome 
miles indeed before we reached, as well as 
after we had paſſed it, we ſaw numberleſs 
large herds of black cattle and galloways, 
which at this ſeaſon continually deſcend from 
the northern mountains, occupying the paſ- 

tures 
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tures on our road's fide, and ſnatching their 
haſty meal, as they journey to the fairs of 
South Britain. Each herd is conducted by a 
Highlander completely dreſſed in his national 
garb, accompanied by his brindled dog, of 
the true ſhepherd race; as ſagacious, docile, 
and adroit an animal, as retains to the ſervice 
of man. It is amuſing to ſee ſomething of 
order and diſcipline in the movement of 
eighty, or a hundred head of cattle, under the 
ſkilful manceuvres of a ſingle herdſman and 
his dog. When the herds are larger, more 
attendance is allowed for conducting them, 
Few of theſe migrating cattle are bred in the 
Lowlands ; but the ſmall breed of ſheep, of 
which ſuch numbers are every year ſent 
among us tobe fattened, was originally produc= 
ed and rearedin theſe lower countries; though 
it is now ſpreading apace over the Highlands, 
much to the preſent diſcontent of the inhabi- 
tants. The reaſon of their murmurs will ap- 
pear hereafter. 


Woop being very ſcarce, and hedge-rows 
almoſt unknown in this part of Scotland, 
walls neatly reared of living ſods of earth, 
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with alternate layers of ſtones or pebbles, 
broad at the bottom, and narrowing to a 
ſharp ridge at the top, form the only inclo- 
ſure of corn, or paſture lands. Although 
theſe walls, from their lowneſs and preciſe 
regularity of form, fail to break the country 
into thoſe pictureſque varieties of ſhape and 
colour ariſing from hedge-rows with large 


foreſt trees interſperſed, they are infinitely 


leſs harſh and unpleaſant to the eye, than the 
naked ſtone-fences, rough and uncemented, 
which we ſaw in the unwooded parts of 
Weſtmoreland and Cumberland. Notwith- 
ſtanding one half of theſe Annandale fences 


conſiſts of ſtone, the verdure of the ſod com- 


pletely covers the whole, a ſhort time after 
the ſtructure is raiſed. 


ON the ſubject of rural ceconomy, as 
ſtrangers in this country, we could not but 
obſerve the practice of ſetting up their hay in 
a number of ſmall ricks, each about a cart- 
load, when the graſs is become as dry as the 
climate will admit of; in order that it may 


contract the neceſſary heat, and have time to 


, evaporate it, before the crop is brought home 


to 
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to be thatched in the rick-yard, or depoſited 
under cover for winter's uſe. In this prepa- 
ratory ſtate the huſbandman ſuffers it to re- 
main for ſeveral weeks, Hay not completely 
ripened, and ſeldom got up quite dry, could 
not at firſt be gathered into ſtacks of large 
bulk without danger of its taking fire. The fre- 
quent appearance of theſe rokes, as they are 
here called, (although the hay harveſt is yet 
not more than half finiſhed) collected together 
in one corner of the incloſed fields produces 
an effect of character on the face of the coun- 
try remarkable to a ſtranger, and by no means 
diſagreeable. This practice, which we un- 
derſtand, to prevail throughout all North- 
Britain, has ariſen undoubtedly from the na- 
ture of a climate ſubject to ſuch degrees of 
cold or humidity, as prevent the crops from 
ripening ſufficiently to be cut, before the ſum- 
mer is far advanced; if indeed they can often 
be faid to arrive at perfect maturity. 


Wr finiſhed our ride yeſterday afternoon 
(Auguſt 25,) at Locherbie ; a little market- 
town without conſequence, or pretenſion ; 


about ſeventeen miles from Gretna Green. 
C 3 A walk 
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A walk over the place furniſhing nothing 
worthy of remark, we retired to our inn; 
where a poor woman with her young family, 
oppoſite our window, attracted our notice, 
as they were removing within doors a load of 
turfs, ſhot from the ſtreet. The joyous ſhrugs 
and comic geſtures of the young ones, their 
ſkipping and capering about the heap of 
fewel, ſucceeded by a very lively and nim- 
ble application of hands, arms, fire-ſho- - 
vels and broken-platters to the buſineſs 
of carrying it within, and, at the concluſion, ' 
a thrifty ſweeping of the ſmalleſt particles 
that had crumbled from the turf, convinced 
us how acceptable, even indifferent fewel is 
in a cold country, and how doubly welcome 
to thoſe, who, with difficulty, find means to 
procure any at all. It was impoſſible not to 
partake the gladneſs of this humble ſcene. 
I ſhould not, however, have thought it worth 
deſcribing, though I fear the poverty which 
it announces, may be claſſed among the charac- 
_ teriſtics of the place and its vicinage, had I 
not conſidered it as another proof of the 
opinion, you have always ſtrenuouſly main- 
tained, that the acquiſition of the bare ne- 

ceſſaries 
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ceſſaries of life cauſes greater happineſs to 
ſuch as are ſcarcely able to obtain them, than 
the enjoyment of the higheſt luxuries to thoſe, 


who ſeem-to command the world at their will, 


Tur South Briton, upon firſt entering this 
country, when one conſiders him as, in ſome 
meaſure, acquainted with the cuſtom I am 
going to mention, by having paſled the vil- 
lages of the bordering counties, is too apt to 
expreſs his ſurpriſe, and ſometimes to divert 
himſelf contemptuouſly at the fight of the 
lower claſſes of the Scots patiently diſpenſing 
with the uſe of ſtockings and ſhoes. If a 
London ſybarite were ſuddenly dropped into 
Scotland from a balloon, a tranſient ſmile of 
ſurpriſe would find its excuſe in his ignorance z 
but any thing like the ſneer of deliberate con- 
tempt on witneſſing the neceſſities of our fel- 
low creatures, is itſelf contemptible, illiberal, 
and unmanly: ſuch perſons however there 
have been in all times, or the poet had not 
had occaſion to exclaim 

Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in ſe, 

uam quod ridiculos homines facit. *. 

* Juvenal. | 
C4 But 
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But ſurely we moderns, ſo given to boaſt of 
our moral refinements and ſuperior philan- 
thropy, ſhould know how to behave ourſelves 
better. A little reflection however cannot 
but inſpire a modeſt traveller, who profeſſes 
to read the open volume of the world for in- 
ſtruction, with ſentiments of reſpect, inſtead 
of ridicule, for the practice I am ſpeaking of. 
A chearful ſubmiſſion to that unſeen hand, 
which deals not every thing alike to all, and 
an indifference to the common wants of man- 
kind claim no inferior praiſe. This inſtance 
of Scottiſh patience and hardihood ſhould ra- 
ther mortify our own tenderneſs and effemi- 
nacy, than prove a motive to our contempt. 
That manly ſteadineſs and dignity of charac- 
ter, ſo commonly expreſſed in the countenance 
of the North Briton, probably reſults, in ſome 
degree, from his conſciouſneſs of ability todiſ- 
penſe with thoſe conveniencies and accommo- 
dations in his modes of exiſtence, which other 
people exert ſo much induſtry and ſo many 
vile paſſions to obtain, 


AFTER we had left Locherbie behind, we 
found ourſelves upon an excellent road, and 
in 
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in a diſtri not ill- cultivated, conſidering its 
thin population. When we were advanced 
about ten miles, the road, which ran on the 
declivity of ſome lofty wild hills, affording 
paſture for ſheep and much cover for game, 
commanded, on our left, a ſucceſſion of plea- 
ſant meadows, with a trout ſtream meandering 
through them, overhung, on the fide oppoſite 
to us, by a beautifully wooded ſhore and green 
projecting banks reflected from the water. 
This ſcenery brought us to ſome extenſive 
plantations ſurrounding a handſome manſion, 
at preſent in the poſſeſſion of Dr. Curry of 
Liverpool; poſſibly induced to occaſional re- 
ſidence here by the mineral fame of Moffat. 


PassING the river which flows by Dr. 
Curry's grounds, we reached the town, con- 
fiſting of houſes not ill-built, but all turned 
with their gable ends to a large pleaſant area; 
the market place. Cottages of meaner con- 
ſtruction running in a line with theſe ſuperior 
edifices, and forming ſtreets behind them, make 
up the town; a place of ſome buſtle on va- 
rious accounts. The poorer people are em- 


ployed in manufacturing coarſe woollen ſtuffs, 
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chiefly plaids of ſmall checquer work; a ſort I 
mentioned above, of more elegant and leſs 
glaring patterns than thoſe made in the High- 
lands. The better order of inhabitants are 
partly ſupported by diſpoſing of the produce 
of the loom, and partly by letting accomoda- 
tions to invalids ; the rheumatic, the ſcrophu- 
lous, the hypochondriac, or the idle ; the laſt 
moſt numerous of the three. Indeed without 
this uſeful tribe, with whom all waters agree, 
though their caſe is helpleſs, few of theſe 
places would proſper. But ſuch, candidly diſ- 
poſed to avail themſelves of the beneficence of 
' nature in all her forms, are attracted alike by 
freſh water, or by ſalt, by the cathartic, the 
diuretic, the attenuant, and de-obitruent, 
Whether alkalis, or acids, conſtitute* their 
predominant qualities is of little conſequence 
to thoſe, who reſort to theſe amuſing ſpaws, 
with much leſs hope of curing themſelves, 
than of killing time. But the principal 
movement of the town of Moffat, during our 
ſhort ſtay in it, aroſe, as we underſtood, it ge- 
nerally does, from the continual paſſage of 
travellers to and from Glaſgow, Edinburgh, 
Dumfries, &c. who keep a large inn yery 

1 much 
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much alive both day and night. The many 
ſucceſlive arrivals and departures of various 
rank and figure, in carriages, on horſeback, 
or on foot, the conſtant ſcene before our win- 
dow, helped conſiderably to chear a very dark 
and rainy day. We had frequent occaſion to 
admire the unconcerned hardineſs of idle ſpec- 
tators, and of perſons ſtopping each other in 
the market place, to converſe during the hea- 
vieſt ſhowers of rain. Women too, and ſome 
not of the loweſt claſs, without hat or bonnet, 
we ſaw in converſations tete-a-tete, diſcourſing 
with as much earneſtneſs, as if perfectly inſen- 
fible of the weather. Theſe good people un- 
affected and unhurt by a humid and inclement 
atmoſphere, and remarkable, I may add too, 
for bearing with indifference, ſudden tranſi- 
tions from heat to cold, enjoy, in theſe re- 
ſpects, an enviable advantage over ourſelves, 
Though no people love better to be warm and 
ſnug in their houſes and cottages, than the 
North Britons, no other in Europe perhaps 
will be found, who meet the ſevereſt cold with 
more patience and reſolution. 


THOUGH 
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TrxovGH nothing would, at preſent, be more 
unjuſt than any infinuation to the political 
diſadvantage of Moffat, this town was, in the 
year 1715, the ſcene where lord Kenmuir 
erected the ſtandard of rebellion in favour of 
the chevalier St. George. Here that noble- 
man joined lord Derwentwater with two 
hundred horſe ; when the latter, after having 
proclaimed the Pretender at Alnwick, Wark- 
worth and Morpeth, was retiring into Scot- 
Jand before general Carpenter, to re- inforce 
his troops; an ill-omened expedition, which, 
in its iſſue, brought theſe two diſtinguiſhed 
perſons, men of worth apart from their diſloy- 


alty, to a tragical end on the ſcaffold, 


LETTER 
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8, in my laſt letter, I profeſſedly meant 

to ſeize ſuch characteriſtic objects and 
prominent circumſtances, as immediately 
ſtruck me on entering North Britain, you 
would undoubtedly expect me to mention 
what effe& my ear experienced on firſt hear- 
ing the Scottiſh dialect, accent and pronunci- 
ation of that, which, in a liberal ſenſe, may be 
termed our common language, Give me 
leave to ſupply that omiſſion in a ſhort letter, 
confined to the ſubject. 


ALTHovGn there are few of the natives 
of Great Britain, however remotely fituated- 
from this northern portion of the iſland, if 
they live in any commerce with the world, 
who have not occaſionly heard the Scottiſh 
dialect; yet ſtill, when it happens firſt to 
them to hear every one they meet, uſing it, 
they will not fail to be more ſenſible, how 
much it differs in ſound from the idiom, to 
which their ears have been accuſtomed, The 

native 
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native of a central county of England, like 
myſelf, would need no effort to diſcriminate 


the ſlighteſt ſhade of difference. 


Wien regard to the accent, it is needleſs 
to ſay, that by it is meant here, that which is 
ſomewhere defined by Prior, „a national 
modulation of the voice according to the 
paſſions, or ſentiments.” 


EvERY living language has its own diſtinct 
accent in the mouths of thoſe, to whom it is 
vernacular. Of all the guttural accents, which 
I have heard in different parts of Europe, 
the Scottiſh is at leaſt the boldeſt. There is in 
it too a kind of ſimplicity, or naivete, which, 
to moſt ſtrangers, is agreeable in converſation. 
More time, it 'may be, is requiſite to render 
it equally pleaſant in the reading either of 
proſe, or verſe. But what right has any parti- 
cular nation to arrogate to itſelf a preference in 
this matter? For this, or that parucular ac- 
cent, if not entirely the effect of natural 
cauſes, is the reſult of national habit; either 
of them equally difficult to be altered, if they 
really ought to be diſtinguuhed, It is proba- 

dle 
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ble, that whatever is ſpoken or read experimen- 
tally to any man, as the native of a particu- 
lar region, is to him moſt agreeable and ex- 
preſſive in his own national accent: and that, 
as ſome think, even if the experiment be 
made in a foreign language. Though per- 
haps no accent is, upon the whole ſo agreea- 
ble, or expreſſive to any ear, as that to 
which it has been accuſtomed from the cra- 
dle; yet it has been thought by ſome learned 
men, that the accent of one language is na- 
turally better adapted, than that of another, ta 
certain purpoſes. Sir George Mackenzie, in his 
« Effay on what Eloquence is fit for the Bar,” 
ſpeaking of the Scottiſh idiom and its *pronun« 
ciation,” by which it is apprehended he cer- 


tainly meant its accent, fays : © It may ſeem 


a paradox to others, but to me it appears un- 
deniable, that the Scottiſh idiom of the Bri- 
tiſh tongue is more fit for pleading than either 
the Engliſh idiom or the French tongue. 
For certainly the pleader muſt uſe a high, 
{mart or quick way of ſpeaking, whereas the 
Engliſh, whe are a grave nation, uſe a too 
flow and grave pronunciation, and the 
French a too ſoft and effeminate one. And 

therefore, 
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therefore, I think the Engliſh is fit for har- 
ranguing, the French for complimenting, but 
the Scots for pleading. Our pronunciation 
is, like ourſelves, fiery, abrupt, ſprightly, 
and bold, &c.— 


Wir regard to pronunciation, which 
ſhould properly be confined to the ſound or 
power of letters and to the formation of ſylla- 
bles, that of the Lowlanders of North Bri- 
tain, whoſe ſpeech alone is now in queſtion, 
agrees much more as to its vowels with that 
of all the nations in Europe, the Ice Landers 
excepted, than that of their Southern fellow - 
ſubjects on this iſland. And it ſeems a com- 
mon opinion, that the Lowlanders of North- 
Britain approach nearer to the antient Greeks 
and Romans, in this reſpe&, than the Eng- 


THEIR uſe of the conſonants differs very 
little from our own, unleſs ſome few of them 
be pronounced with a rougher aſpiration. 
Something like the German ſound of the ch 
and that, even in words, of which body 

theſe 
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theſe letters do not make part*, frequently 
truck my ear on the eaſtern ſide of Scotland. 
But all prejudice apart it may well be con- 
ceived, that if the Engliſh and Scottiſh pro- 
nunciation of our common language (I ſpeak 
not now of the accent) were addreſſed to the 
ear of a continental foreigner, equally a ſtran- 
ger to both, the power of analogy would 


probably determine his preference to the 
latter. 


LASTLY, as the . dialect- .“ of Scotland is 
not the written language of Great Britain, it 
will be acknowledged on all hands to want 
one manifeſt advantage; nay that, which will 
always, on the whole, give a decided prefe- 
rence in the caſe of language. And indeed 
the ſingular ability and ſucceſs, with which 


* Brought and light and ſome other words ending in ght 


are pronounced * brhoucht, lhicht,” c. with a harſh. 
aſpirate, 


+ I recogniſed in it a great number of Daniſh words, 
which perſons, unacquainted with that language, have pro- 
bably taken for local, or provincial barbariſms. That the 
Danes ſhould have left much more of their language in the 
north than in the fouth of Britain is eafily accounted for by 
the ſmalleſt acquaintance with northern hiſtory, 
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the Scottiſh literati themſelves have, for theſe 
thirty years paſt, cultivated our proper and 
common Engliſh in their writings, has not a 
little contributed to eſtabliſh its ſuperiority 
over their own dialect, in grammatical preci- 
ſion, elegance and harmonious conſtruction, 
and helped to recommend it to the ſtudy of all 
the politer people of Europe. 


From the three-fold light, in which I have 
ſpoken of the Scottiſh tongue, you will natur- 
ally imagine, that it affected me forcibly, in a 
characteriſtic ſenſe, when I heardit at firſt ge- 
nerally ſpoken in the country ; not, however, 
you will as eaſily believe, with any ſentiment 
of ridicule; but only as an organ for the mutual 
communication of ideas ſtrikingly different 
from that, which I had been uſed to; and, 
as ſuch, no unentertaining ſubject of literary 
ſpeculation ; but I could never forget the re- 
ſpect due to it as anſwering all the more uſeful] 
purpoſes of any language whatſoever, to the 
natives of one part of our iſland, and thoſe 
diſtinguiſhed by every quality, which can ren- 
der civil ſociety moſt reſpectable. 


FROM 
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 FRoM a certain reſerve, which we. remark 
ed, during the two or three firſt days of our 
Journey in the maſters of our inns, (an order 
of men in Scotland generally well informed,) 
and moſt other perſons, with whom we ap- 
_ peared deſirous of converſing, we conjectured, 
that it has probably been too much the cuſtom 
of our younger travellers from the ſouth, to 
ridicule what we, vulgarly enough, call the 
Scottiſh brogue. Two or three days familia- 
rity with it, and perhaps a little reflection on 
the illiberal levity of ſuch conduct, ſuffice, 
we ſuppoſed, to teach better manners ; for, as 
we proceeded farther, we found this ſhyneſs 
towards us wear off, and had continual occa- 
ſion to admire that ingenuous and manly free- 
dom, ſo well becoming the proverbial ſound- 
neſs of a Scottiſh underſtanding, with which 
the natives of North Britain naturally con- 
verſe. 


Ir is much to be regretted, that young tra- 
vellers ſhould be ſo blind to their own advan- 
tage, as, in any part of their progreſs through 
an intereſting country, to defeat their beſt pur- 
poſe, the acquiſition of knowledge, by a 
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puerile ridicule, the tendency of which is to 
cloſe againſt themſelves many valuable ſources 
of information. But that which inclines'me 
the more to lament this reproachable levity is, 
that, as far as it operates, it has, with 'other 
cauſes not more to our credit, the very ſerious 
effect of retarding that moral union between 
two brave and generous nations, ſo long ei- 
villy blended into one, and united by a thou- 
ſand ties of literary, commercial and political 
intercourſe. We are all Britons from the 
land's end to the Orkneys, have all the ſame 
boaſted conſtitution, the ſame laws, liberties 
and chriſtian religion to defend; and God 
forbid, that names or ſounds, affectation, illi- 
berality or prejudice ſhould prevent the na- 
tives of Kirkwall and Penzance from re- 
garding each other, as Britons and fellow- 
citizens. 


LETTER 
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LETTER IV. 


Hamilton, Aug. 27, 1792. 


N purſuing our route from Moffat to 


Hamilton, we ſtopped at a lone houſe, 
called Elwan's Foot, in the pariſh of Craw- 
ford, In a converſation with an intelligent 
perſon whom we found there, I learned 
ſomething on the ſubject of agriculture in this 
part of North-Britain, He lamented much 
its backward ſtate in moſt of the diſtricts of 
Lanerkſhire. The want of population and 
the general poverty of this region, were, I 
found, among its leading cauſes. But he 
thought it more immediately to be attributed 
to an avaricious cuſtom of uniting many 
ſmall farms together, which had, in a great 
meaſure, extirpated that ufeful branch of 
national peaſantry, the farming cottagers. 
That, ſaid he, pointing to a large houſe 
within fight, was formerly the manſion of 
a family of conſequence. It has for ſome 
time been converted into a farm-houſe, and 
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its preſent occupant has, within a few years, 
in order to enlarge his own buſineſs, ma- 
naged to diſpoſſeſs ſeven or eight dependent 
cottagers, who from father to ſon, had 
maintained themſelves comfortably, brought 
up their children with decency, and given 
them a uſeful education. Theſe cottagers, 
who had been increaſing the population and 
proſperity of the country, being turned adrift 
found no other reſource, at leaſt for their 
children, than that of ſending them to the 
great manufaQtories. This, however, is but 
a fingle caſe among many. Manufactories 
being uſually eſtabliſhed in towns, young 
people, thus diſpoſed of, lead too commonly 
a ſingle life; partly from corruption, and 
partly from neceſſity. A diminiſhed popu- 
lation enſues ; extenſive farms, and even the 
few remaining cottages, are occupied too 
much by graziers ; vaſt tracts of waſte land 
are left without improvement, to feed what 
cattle or ſheep, they may, by their natural 
produce, and the general ſtate of agriculture 
greatly ſuffers from the ſcarcity of labourers. 
The hands now left are chiefly employed to 
cultivate for the great farmers, who complain 


of 
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of the riſe of wages ; and the generality of the 
country continues unimproved, which a more 
populous peaſanty, by this time, would have 
brought into a flouriſhing condition of tillage. 
Theſe obſervations are probably well founded, 
and but too applicable to many other parts of 
the kingdom. That rage for growing haſ- 
tily rich by manufactures, which often ma- 
nifeſts itſelf in towns and cities, ſorrounded 
by poor and half-cultivated countries, muſt, 
in-proceſs of time, defeat its own purpoſe. 
If ſuch places cannot be ſerved with neceſſary 
proviſions, but at prices continually increa- 
ſing,” it is obvious, that the poor artificers, 
employed in their fabrics, muſt raiſe their 
wages in order to ſubſiſt ; and as improve- 
ments in machinery, to diminiſh the quantity 
of labour on a given quantity of materials, 
can probably be carried little farther, either 
in point of number or perfection, the price of 
manufactures muſt, in fuch fituations riſe, 
and will continue to do it, till at length it 
will be difficult, and often impracticable, to 
find markets, where other countries will not 
be able to underſell the manufacturers in 
queſtion, The weſt of England; has alrea- 
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dy, in ſome degree, furniſhed. proof of the 
conſequences here inſiſted on. But to return 
to the topic of agriculture, the complaint 
made by my informer, is by no means to be 
admitted without exceptions; though theſe 
are not ſufficiently numerous to obviate the 
juſtneſs of his obſervations upon the whole. 
There being in Scotland, and particularly.on 
this weſtern fide, vaſt tracts of waſte land, 
much of which is unfit at preſent even for 
the paſturage of ſheep, a practice gains 
ground, though ſomewhat ſlowly, of ſetting 
them out into portions called feus,” by 
which are underſtood: lands let upon. long 
leaſes; uſually of ninety-nine years. A valua- 
ble conſideration. is advanced by the tenant, 
when the engagement commences, and a 
ſmall annual quit-rent only is exacted during 
the whole courſe of the term. This plan 
cannot but prove conducive. to the welfare of 
the country, wherever adopted. A ſpecies of 
occupancy, fo nearly approaching to propri- 
etary right, and that for ſo conſiderable a 
period, gives warm encouragement to induſ- 
try and exertion, and thereby lays the beſt 
foundation of a regular and enlightened ſtate 
of 
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of agriculture, and, in the reſult, of a long 
train of economical and commercial advan- 
tages, ſure to be communicated to every 
branch of civil ſociety. We heard the pa- 
triotiſm of the Duke of Buccleugh mentioned, 
with much diſtinction, on this ſubject. But 
inſtances occurred in the courſe of inqui- 
ry, where the avarice of great landlords had 
not reſiſted the temptation thrown in their 
way by more opulent and enterprizing tenants, 
of portioning out their feus on much too 
large a ſcale for the benefit of the community, 
and, at the ſame time, of limiting th em to a 
much ſhorter term of years. 


ALTHOUGH it is obſervable, that govern- 
ments Jeave inconveniences and evils of this 
nature generally to remedy themſelves, and 
Probably for better reaſons than uncandid 
murmurers are willing to aſſign, it may be 
queſtioned, whether the interference of the le- 
giſlature in the diviſion of large tracts of waſte 
lands into new farms, ſo far only as to pre- 
vent an unmanageable extent of ground from 
falling into one hand, might not prove a very 
ſalutary reſtraint, But to reduce ſuch a mea- 

ſure 
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ſure to general practicability, unleſs it were 
to originate in the patriotic views of many 
great landlords at once uniting to promote 
it, may eaſily be ſuppoſed no eaſy matter. 
Whatever difficulties, however, may ariſe 
from the avarice and ſelfiſhneſs, either of 
landlords or of tenants againſt the impoſition 
of legal reſtraints in this caſe, it will at once 
be agreed, that a wiſe man intending to pur- 
chaſe new lands for his own cultivation, will 
not heſitate to adopt the ſentiment of an ele- 
gant Georgical poet _ 


Tmmenſos alu tractus, et vaſia'requirant - © 
Prædia, centenis que vix ſubigantur aratris : 
Cui placet utilitas et amæni gratia ruris, 
Dro potiatur, emat, non unde gravetur &. 


As we proceeded on our ride from Elwan's 
Foot, the hills grew higher, and began gra- 
dually to aſſume a more mountainous aſpect ; 
but without preſenting to the eye any thing 
pictureſque, or even agreeable. But as an 
uncouth exterior is often compenſated by 


* Vauierii Prad. Ruſt, Lib. I. 


ſome- 
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ſomething valuable beneath it, fo it is here. 
We were in the region of the lead-hills; in- 
habited by about fifteen hundred perſons of 
different ages, maintained by the labour of 
thoſe among them, who dig and ſmelt the 
ore. We are told, by an ieder writer x, 

that the ſpace, which yields the ore, is lit- 
tle more than a mile ſquare, and is a flat, or 
paſs, among the mountains: The veins of 
lead run north and ſouth, vary, as in other 
places, and run from two to four feet thick: 
ſome have been found filled with ore, within 
two fathoms of its ſurface, others ſink to the 
depth of ninety fathom. A hundred pounds 
of ore, yield, in general, about ſeventy pounds 
of lead.” An object of this importance and 
curioſity, would not have miſſed our particu- 
lar inſpection; for both the ſcene and its ope- 
ra tions would not have failed to amuſe us; but 
it being Sunday, we took for granted, that if 
any human beings were glad to avail them- 
ſelves of the requiem of the ſabbath, theſe 
poor miners, of all others, muſt be moſt diſ- 
poſed to do it. One Peer e which 1 


” Se Pennant s Tour, Vol. U. p- 1395 


learned 
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learned reſpecting them, will, perhaps, ſur- 
priſe you. To compenſate for their exclu- 
ſion from ſociety, they have contrived to 
ſhare in one of its firſt advantages, the acqui- 
ſition and communication of knowledge, 
through the medium of a circulating library, 
eſtabliſhed. in the boſom of theſe hills, at 
their village, near the mine. Notwithſtand- 
ing a ſituation, which ſhould: ſeem to pro- 
miſe as little intellectual, as ſolar light, many 
of the miners are ſaid to be intelligent and 
well-informed. 


LEAVING the lead-mines on our right, we 
kept on our way; and though, for ſome 
miles, we met with nothing but nakedneſs 
and ſterility above ground, it was not long, 
before our imaginations at leaſt, by a quick, 
tranſition from the baſeſt to the moſt precious 
of metals, were regaled by accounts of gold 
duſt, or native ore, having formerly been 
found in theſe diſtricts; waſhed down by in- 
undations from the hills, and ſettled, at laſt, 
with the gravel, bencath the beds of peat. 
In the reign of James IV. people were em- 
ployed to ſearch for it, and, we are aſſured, 


they 
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they ſometimes diſcovered it in ſufficient 
abundance to reward the purſuit. Dr. Mac- 
kenzie, in his life of Hector Boeis (Boethius) 
tells us, that James IV. having got experi- 
enced workmen, well ſkilled in mines, they 
had fo good ſucceſs, that, when James V. 
went over to France, at a ſumptuous enter- 
tainment, after his marriage, for a deſert, 
inſtead of ſweetmeats, he preſented many 
plates, filled with gold, coined in Scotland, 
and digged out of the mines in this moor *, 
which were diſtributed among the company.” 
The garden of the Heſperides could not have 
produced a richer preſent, though, in point 
of propriety, its golden apples had been more 
in the ſtile of a deſert. In ſucceeding reigns, 
certain German adventurers were, on ſtipu- 
lated conditions, allowed to explore theſe 
parts in queſt of gold. 'The work continued 
for ſeveral ſucceſſive ſummers, and ſo much 
of this precious metal is ſaid to have been 
-procured by them, as was valued at 100, oool. 
But, as ſome hundred men were engaged in 
the taſk, great expence was incurred, and 


* Crawford Moor, commonly called Crawford John, 


we 
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we did nat learn, that- any ſcheme of gold- 


finding had been undertaken in later times 
than thoſe of James VI, As the perſons 


employed in this project were chiefly foreign- 


ers, the good ſenſe of the Scottiſh nation had 
probably ſoon been convinced, that gold 


might be bought too dear. 


ArTER paſling many a dreary mile on the 
Glaſgow road, from Moffatt, meeting now 
and then with a tree, ſometimes. a houſe, 
here and there a field of oats, or barley, black 
boggy heaths of wide extent, and moſſes 
productive only of peat, or turf, the ſcene 
ſometimes, however, enlivened by a flock of 
ſheep; on the hills above us, we came, after 
a long morning, to Douglas Mill; a ſpacious 
inn, of good accommodation. A few cot- 
tages, on the banks of a ſtream, juſt beyond 
it, were part of a ſcattered hamlet, in its 
neighbourhood. Here we dined, and ſpent 
the remainder of the day. The ſerious air of 
the villagers, in their Sunday attire, paſſing 
our window, on their way to the kirk, with 
their bibles under their arms, which all here 

are 
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are able to read, and few ever mention, but 
with reverence, was no unpleating ſpectacle, 
and augured equally in favour of the man- 
ners, and the happineſs of their order; 


« The lowly train in life's ſequeſtered ene *. 


LE AviNG our inn this morning, (28th) and, 
purſuing the high road over the bridge, we 
ſoon perceived, but at ſome diſtance, the tow- 
ers of Douglas Caſtle. This manſion is 
placed on elevated ground, and finely ſur- 
rounded by ancient woods of oak and aſh, and 
large plantations of fir, &c. of very modern 
date. | | 


THE heroifm, power, and conſequence of 
this family, their ſeditious conteſts with the 
crown of Scotland, and emulation of the royal 
dignity and independence, are brilliant topics 
in the ancient annals of this country. You 
recollect the mighty figure they make in 
Buchanan's + Hiſtory of James II. the fatal 


* R. Burns's Poems, p. 185, The Cotter's Saturday 


cataſ- 
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cataſtrophe of the ſixth and eighth earls of 
that family, in their ſupport of the feudal 
ariſtocracy, and their ambitious claims, in 
oppoſition to that monarch. A living hiſ- 
torian * of Scotland, comparing the latter of 
theſe two nobles with the former, ſays: 
* He was no leſs powerful, and no leſs for- 
midable to the crown. By forming a league 
with the Earl of Crawford, and other Barons, 
he had united againſt his ſovereign, almoſt one 
half of the kingdom. But his credulity led 
him into the ſame ſnare, which had been fa- 
tal to the former earl. Relying on the king's 
promiſes, who had now attained to the years 
of manhood, and having obtained a ſafe- 
conduct under the great ſeal, he ventured to 
meet him in Stirling Caſtle. James urged 
him to diſſolve that dangerous confederacy, 
into which he had entered: the earl obſtinately 
refuſed. ** If you will not,” faid the en- 
raged monarch, ** this ſhall,” and ſtabbed 
him to the heart. The earl's vaſſals run to 
arms with the utmoſt fury, marched toward 
Sterling, burnt the town and threatened to 
beſiege the caſtle. An accomodation enſued.” 


* Robertſon's Hiſt, Scot, Book I, p. 53. 
Had 
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Hp not that fertile faculty, the aſſociation. 
of Ideas, come fortunately; to my aid on the 
tranſient glimpſe we caught of Douglas Caſtle, 
I ſhould have had nothing to mention' till we 
come, to: Leſmehagoe, ſome miles beyond it, 
but the ſame unintereſting vacuity, with re- 
gard to external objects, of which I complain- 
ed in yeſterday's ride. 2 20 


Aarons we had left fe behigd.: us this 
little town, which hangs agrecably over a 
romantic cliff, the whole country, as far as 
the eye commands it from the road, begins 
to aſſume a much more cultivated appearance. 
Villages, hamlets, houſes, of country-gen- 
tlemen and farmers, fields incloſed with 
hedges; ſcarcely ſeen before, with promiſing 
crops. of corn, ſome even of wheat,. coal- 
mines, and quarries of lime-ſtone, both abun- 
dant in their produce, and no want of wood, 
all, united to exhibit a character of country 
different from that. hitherto deſcribed. And 
this continued all the way to Hamilton ; an 

old town. of ſome extent and apparent con- 
ſideration; but its glory i is the noble manſion 
of the Duke of Hamilton. His grace's park 
had accompanied us for near two miles, as 

E we 
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we approached the town. Croſſing the bridge 
which leads into it, we caught on our left, 
whilſt ſtill upon it, a lovely ſcene of wood 
and rocks hanging over the river, which takes 
its courſe through the park. It was one of the 
charming features of Chatelherault; a place 
appendant to the principal domain ®, This 
particular ſcene was elegantly natural, and 
recalled to our minds, the belle nature” 
of Pouſſin's landſcapes. 


Tux duke's palace, as it is called, at Ha- 
milton, is ſituated low, amidſt fine woods of 
antique oak ; a ſpacious lawn within them 
opening immediately round the houſe. The 
body of this grand ſtructure is about one 
hundred and twenty-ſix feet in length, and. 
has two wings projecting on the Chatelherault 
or principal front, to ſuch an extent, as to 
caſt a gloom on the central building, not at 
all to its advantage. But the effect of the 
whole is highly impoſing. That which 

* Built and laid out in reſemblance of a caſtle in France 


and its appendages, bearing that name, and which gave one 
of the titles formerly borne by the Dukes of Hamilton. 


chie fly 
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chiefly excites the ſtranger's admiration in 
this edifice, is the great drawing-room or gal- 
lery, occupying the whole body of the houſe 
on the firſt floor ; and the magnificent collec- 
tion of pictures, with which it is furniſhed, 
The ſuperlative merit of the picture of 
Daniel in the lion's den, by Rubens, and of 
the portrait of the earl of Denbigh, conjec- 
tured to be the work of the ſame painter, 
never fails to attract notice, nor to make a 
laſting impreſſion on ſpectators. Two framed 
profiles, by Vandyke, and his ſketched draw- 
ing of a proceſſion. of the Knights of the 
Garter, intended the ſubject of a grand pic- 
ture for the banquetting-houſe, evidently 
ſhew the maſterly hand, which produced 
them. Vandyke was to have executed the 
painting on the deſign of this ſketch ; repre- 
ſenting the-portraits of all the great perſon- 
ages then poſſeſſing the order, for Charles I. 
and hoped, it is ſaid, to have rendered it his 
* chef d'ceuvres ;”” but the troubles of that 
reign prevented the accompliſhment of -the 
work. Apart from the peculiar merit of the 
painter, the figures would, in all times, have 
given it a fingular intereſt, The beſt pieces 

E 2 in 
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in this collection, having been deſeribed by 
former travellers ; and by ſome with a taſte 
in the mechanical provinces of the art, which 
ſeems to conſtitute connoiſſeurſhi p, and which 
Ido not profeſs, I ſhall only particularize one 
more: — That of Mary, queen of Scots, in 
the complete coſtume of her time, and 
painted for her about two years before her 
death. It is ſaid to be a good likeneſs for the 
moment, when it was done, and does not 
want admirers. Mary had, however, then 
paſſed her bloom; and her beauty had felt 
the impreſſive hand of affliction. There is 
majeſty in the character; but the ſtiffneſs of 
the dreſs has deſtroyed that graceful eaſe, 
which, in this princeſs, taught majeſty to 
charm. The only picture, I ever met with 
of Mary, if it really be of her, which an- 
ſwers all the ideas of beauty and lovelineſs 
attributed to her perſon by the moſt partial 
of her hiſtorians, is a half length portrait, 
which I ſaw ſome years ago, in a kind of 
ſtate bed-chamber, at the Grande Chartreuſe 
in Dauphiny. The beauty of the face, 
of the hair, and of every part of the 
figure, not to mention the dreſs, were all fo 
| n exquiſite, 
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exquiſite, that notwithſtanding a Jaboured 
ſtory of its authenticit), by the reſpectable. 
co- adjutor, and other fathers, whoſe martified 
viſages flaſhed with momentary animation as 
they talked of the portrait bofore us, I have 
never been thoroughly convinced, that the 
piece is not ideal. Whether ideal, or not, 
this, you will ſay; was an unaccountable 
place to find it in. There however it was: and 
Zeuxes himſelf might have gazed with rap - 
ture on ſuch an idea of beauty, nor ſhall I 
ever forget the pleaſure I felt in contemplat- 
ing it. But to return from a digreſſion, the 
ſubject of which leads all aſtray, and muſt 
therefore make my apology, the generality 
of the pictures in.. this ample collection of 
Hamilton-houſe, are by - diſtinguiſhed maſ- 
ters, and many of them allowed to be of ex- 
traordinary merit. ? 
| ; _— 

I cannot conclude this topic without men- 
tioning, that on our ſurvey of the family por- 
traits in the gallery and other rooms, it Was | 
impoſſible not to recollect the many ſtrane 
cataſtrophes, which at different periods have 
befallen the active and illuſtrious race of the 
| E 3 Hamiltons. 


% 
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Hamiltons. A new order of things happily 
reigns under its noble repreſentatives of the 
preſent day, | 


_ From. the central window of the gallery 
we had an opportunity of viewing, and, it 
will be ſuppoſed, to the beſt advantage, the 
caſtle of Chatelherault, with its towers and 
pavillions, built of reddiſh ſtone, and placed 
on high ground about a mile diſtant from our 
ſtation. The effect of this object is bold and 
ſtriking ; but it ſuffers conſiderably by the 
continuation of an avenue of trees, carried all 
the way up from the wings of the houſe, till 
it ſeems nearly to join the two ſides of Chatel- 
herault. This management is formal and 
aukward, inaſmuch as the two lines of wood, 
at the ſame time that they convey an idea of 
parallelliſm, are not, in themſelves, quite 
ſtraight, nor yet freely deviating from right 
lines. The deſign of this avenue, extending 
thus from one edifice to the other, and keeping 
the ſight diſagreeably confined through all 
the, intermediate ſpace, ſuggeſts a reſolution 
in the contriver, that neither the caſtle ſhould 
n_ notice from the palace, nor the palace 


from 
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from the caſtle. The liberty of roving, fo 
dear to the eye, is too abſolutely forbidden to 
be reconciled either to good taſte, or to na- 
tural feeling. But this unpleaſant ſenſation 
vaniſhes and is forgotten, as ſoon as having 
quitted the palace and its more appropriated 
environs, you fling yourſelf into the ſylvan 
receſſes, and all the ſweetly wild and varied 
ſcenery of Chatelherault, on the banks of the 
Avon. Antiquaries tell us, that the original 
name of theſe domains was Cadyow, or Cad- 
zow. They were in 1445, erected into a 
barony for a deſcendant of Sir Gilbert de Ha- 
milton, who having ungardedly ſpoken of the 
great merits of Robert Bruce at the court of 
Edward II. of England, was inſulted by the 
king's chamberlain, John Deſpencer, whom 
he flew in a duel. Sir Gilbert, fearing the 
immoderate power of the Spenſers, fled to 
the court of Scotland ; where the king re- 
ceived him with kindneſs, and gave him theſe 
lands on the Clyde *. 

* Buchanan's account of this affair ends thus: in Sco- 
tiam ad Robertum profugit. Ab eo benign? acceptus Agri: ad 


Glottam fluvium donatus off, Lib. viii.. p. 149. Edit. Eding. 
1715. Folio. a 


E 4 James 
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Jas, the firſt lord Hamilton, in 1451; 
founded the collegiate church. Its endow- 
ments received the fanction of the pope's bull 
at Rome, Which this nobleman. went thither 
to obtain, noc en noftoqgr? t 

; 1 5 bin enn REID e | | 3 

1 * on caſtle of Hamilton, after the death 
of 'the earls of Lenox and Murray, of which 
certain perſons; of the name of Hamilton 
were accuſed, ſarrendered in 1579 ; and was, 
by a decres of the king and Council, entirely 
demoliſhed: - The preſent e ſtructure 
roſe out of its ruins. | N 
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LETTER\V. 


| _ Glaſgow, Aug. 28, 1792. 
_ EAVING Hamilton we proceeded to- 
4 ward Glaſgow, through a well cultivated 
and pleaſant country : of its beauty, however, 
too much has been ſaid by ſome travellers. 
At the diſtance of 'only two miles from the 
town, our view of i it was interrupted by large 
plantations of fir. Having, at length, paſſed 
them and a multitude of ſtinking brick-kilns 
in black ſucceſſion,” for half a mile farther, 
we afterwards traverſed a dirty ſtreet, conſiſt- 
ing of brick-makers cottages, and crouded, 
at the moment, by theſe uſeful manufactu- 
rers. Before we had adyanced far beyond this 
unpromiſing ſcene, we were ſuddenly ſur- 
prized by a coup wil of finel ofty houſes, wide, 
and beautifully paved ftreets, many of them 
running to a great length till their ſides meet 
in perſpective, and ene at right angles to 
theſe; the whole crowned with turrets and 
ſpires of churches, and. of public buildings, 
_ lightly and * into the air. The 
i chrong 
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throng and movement of the numerous and 
buſy inhabitants of Glaſgow, wonderfully 
animated the- ſpectacle, as we went forward. 
At length, making our way through the 
« ſtrepitumque ac ſtrata viarum,” we found 
ourſelves under the lofty tower of the Tol- 
booth; and alighting at the piazza which joins 
it, ſupported by handſome columns, we en- 
tered the tontine hotel behind them ; a houſe 
of public accomodation, worthy of this mag- 
nificent city. Its name imports, that it was 
built by ſubſcription, raiſed on the modern 
ſcheme of ſurvivorſhip : and no ſmall ſum 
muſt have ſufficed to carry this eſtabliſhment 
to its preſent ſtate; although the new ſta- 
bles, and ſome other of its appendages, are yet 
incomplete, or remain to be added. Several 
apartments, conſiſting of large dining- rooms, 
bed-chambers, &c. neatly furniſhed, and fit for 
the reception of the moſt diſtinguiſhed tra- 
vellers, occupy a conſiderable portion of a 
large court ; removed backward from the 
noiſe of the ſtreet. The reſt of the houſe 
branches out in different directions; and con- 
tains an infinity of rooms and offices on the 
ſeveral ſtories. But all were nearly full, or 


elſe 
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elſe previouſly engaged on our arrival, yeſ- 
terday afternoon; and we were uncertain, for 
ſome hours, whether beds could be found us 
within the precincts of the hotel. But an 
unexpected departure, or two, toward the 
evening, fortunately made room. 


Wr had time this morning to examine at 
leiſure an important member of our hotel, 
which had, yeſterday evening, excited our cu- 
rioſity, as we contemplated it from our din- 
ing room window oppoſite. A grand bow, 
lighted by five lofty ſaſhes, projects into the 
court of the hotel : all we could then perceive 
through them, was a ſpace apparently con- 
fiderable, with a number of figures fitting, 
ſtanding, or walking about. On entering, 
we found a room of ſeventy or eighty feet 
in length, with correſponding dimenſions of 
height and breadth ; having another vaſt 
window on one of its ſides, mingling its aux- 
iliary light with thoſe of the bow. This was 
no other than the great ſubſcription coffee- 
room ; ſupported by certain annual contribu- 
tions of more than fix hundred of the princi- 
pal citizens of Glaſgow, and members of the 

univerſity, 
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univerſity. Half the newſpapers of London, 
the Gazettes from Ireland, Holland and 
France, and a number of provincial journals, 
and chronicles of Scotland and England, be- 
ſides reviews, magazines, and other periodi- 
cal publications, are objects of the Subſcrip- 
tion. At the daily arrival of the poſt, a more 
ſtirring, lively, and anxious ſcene can hardly 
be imagined. But no part of the day paſſes 
without ſome concourſe of ſubſcribers, or of 
ſtrangers at the hotel, whom their liberality 
permits freely to partake the benefit of the 
room. At thoſe hours, when the news of 
the morning may be ſaid to have grown cold; 
the monthly publications claim attention in 
their turn; or people meet for the ſake of 
looking up their acquaintance, or of engag- 
ing in caſual parties of conyerſation, 


As ſoon as breakfaſt was over, we haſtened 
to the college, with a letter from one of my 
friends in London, to Dr. Patrick Wilſon, 
profeſſor of aſtronomy; to whole polite atten- 
tions we were much indebted during our 
viſit to Glaſgow ; and particularly for his 


having 
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having made us known to the celebrated Dr. 
Reid, profeflor Cummins, and other literary 
characters of merit, attached to, or educated 
in that learned ſeminary. 


Tur college is a venerable build- 
ing, much in the ſtile of the more antient 
ones at Oxford. Its gothic ornaments, toward 
the ſtreet, have an original and impoſing 
effect. The college conſiſts of three courts, 
and has a large garden, in which is ſituated 
its obſervatory, on a riſing ſtation. This col- 
lege, which forms the univerfity, was found-. 
ed about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
under the auſpices of James II. but was 
built and endowed by Turnbull, biſhop of 
Glaſgow. Few of the younger ſtudents re- 
fide within its walls ; but come every day 
during the ſeſſions, from their lodgings in the 
city, to attend the lectures of the profeſſors; 
for whoſe accomodation the private apart- 
ments are chiefly deſtined ; as the public are 
for their lecture rooms, their library, the coun- 
cil chamber, and repoſitory of their philoſo- 
phical apparatus, and natural hiſtory. I have 
ſeen no repoſitory of this kind in any univer- 
8 02 ſity, 
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fity, either at home or abroad, more abun- 
dantly furniſhed with mathematical, mecha- 
nical, and optical inſtruments, and every ſort 
of machinery, or model, requiſite for the il- 
luſtration of ſcience ; nor any ſo agreeably 
and conveniently arranged, as this in the col- 
lege of Glaſgow. . It is, indeed, a ſplendid 
collection; and few, perhaps, have been ren- 
dered more ſucceſsfully ſubſervient to the 
purpoſes, for which they were deſigned. Se- 
veral of the profeſſors hold diſtinguiſhed rank 
in the republic of letters; and, by their en- 
lightened views of ſcience, and ready addreſs 
in applying it to the buſineſs of life, to its 
civil, commercial, and economical affairs, 
they have long had the reputation of contri- 
buting, not leſs to the general intereſts of ſo- 
ciety, than to thoſe of the literary world in 
particular. The celebrated Maclaurin, who 
received his education in this ſeminary, was 
one inſtance, among others, of this happy 
faculty of adapting the profound theories of 
ſcience to the ſervice of common life. This 
he did in conſtructing, and perfecting various 
machines for the working of mines, or 
the improvement of manufactures ; for the, 
conveyance 
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conveyance of water, and the execution of 
other public works. Nor ſhould we forget 
his calculations, to eftabliſh annuities, in 
Scotland, for the benefit of widows, on the 
annual payment of certain ſums; by the poſ- 
ſeflors of eccleſiaſtical benefices, profeſſorſhips 
and other life-incomes. 


PRroFESSOR Wilſon had the goodneſs to 
ſhew us, among many other academical ob- 
jets, the obſervatory, which is immediately 
within his own department. All the more 
uſeful, or at leaſt, neceſſary inſtruments, as 
fextants, mural-quadrants, tranſit-glaſles, 
&c. you will imagine cannot be wanting 
here; but that which he wiſhed mote parti- 
cularly to give us inſpection of, was a noble 
teleſcope of Dr. Herſchel's conſtruction, of 
ten feet in length, and of as many inches in 
diameter. He obligingly explained ſome of 
its principal points of ſuperiority above thoſe 
invented by former aſtronomers, ſufficiently 
to impreſs. a very high idea of its merit. As 
a plate of the teleſcope, and alſo many tech- 
nical terms, would be neceſſary to convey his 
obſervations, I muſt not attempt to be more 

particular, 
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particular.—The ſtand, on which it was 
placed, invented likewiſe by Dr. Herſchel; 
diſplayed much ingenuity ; being ſo contrived 
as to move, or to fix the inſtrument, in any 
direction required, by the eaſieſt and fimpleſt 
means. Dr. H. as I underſtood the profeſ- 
ſor, conſtructs his teleſcopes of theſe particu- 
lar dimenſions, including the external machi- 
nery, for two hundred pounds. That; which 
he has been ſome years making for his ma- 
jeſty, is to be forty feet in length, and will 
be calculated to collect a much greater quan- 
tity of light than any former inſtrument of 
the kind; and this, indeed, is ſuppoſed to be 
one of the chief objects and advantages pro-. 
poſed in its extraordinary dimenſions; 


Ms. Profeſſor Cummins favoured us withr 
a ſight of the monumental ſtones taken chiefly 
from the famous wall, extending, according 
to Camden, from the Forth to Dumbarton; 
which formed the limit of the Roman con- 
queſts in Britain, in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius. They were found, a great part of them, 
not many years ago, by the workmen em- 
ployed in the grand junction of the 
Forth 
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Forth and -the Clyde, They are carefully 
preſerved in caſes, in a place ſet apart for 
them within the precincts of the college. 
As a ſmall book of engravings has been made 
from them, in which the figure of each is 
repreſented with its inſcription, you will 
diſpenſe with a minuter account. It is 
enough for me to have pointed out by what 
means curioſity may be gratified, reſpecting 
theſe curious and valuable reliques of anti- 
quity. Now IJ am ſpeaking of works of art, 
I cannot help mentioning a medallion of 
Dr, Reid, which was ſhewn us by Dr. Wilſon, 
immediately after he had introduced us to 
that eminent metaphyſician.. It is well exe- 
cuted in the ſtyle of the Roman profiles upon 
ancient medals, and will hereafter be fondly 
regarded by his many friends and diſciples as 
a memorial of the venerable profeſſor, when 
that and his works alone ſhall remain to tell, 
how he looked, or what he thought. The 
celebrated original has now ſeen upward of 
fourſcore years, and {till retains a reſpectable 
command of all his faculties ; his ſenſe of 
hearing excepted, His metaphyſical cha- 
racter and opinions are well known from his 
| F works, 
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works; particularly his diſagreement with 
Locke, on the ſubject of innate ideas *, and 
his ſubſtitution of certain inſtinctive princi- 
ples or faculties, through which he would 
derive them, in order the better to combat 
the ſcepticiſm of Hume, and the ideal ſyſtem 
of Berkley. That he was formerly profeſſor 
of mathematics in one of the Scottiſh univer- 
ſities, and a moſt diſtinguiſhed adept in that 
ſcience is leſs known of him in England. 
That his character as a man is very amiable, 
T infer from never hearing him ſpoken of, 
but with affection and eſteem. 


FRoM the college we went to viſit the 
cathedral, faid to be the only gothic church 
remaining entire in North Britain. It is a 
building of great magnitude, fituate on an 
elevated ſcite to the north of the old town. 
Its length ſtrikes the eye more than its other 
dimenſions, It has a fine ſpire, which, hav- 


* The reader will recollect Dr. Prieſtley's acrimonious 
attack upon the Scottiſh metaphyſician in defending this 
doctrine of Locke, which indeed, Engliſh philoſophers have 
long been accuſtomed to conſider, as the corner-ſtone of all 
| Juſt and rational knowledge of ourſelyes, 


ng 
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ing been rent by lightning, is in ſome parts held 
together by cramps of copper. The bold and 
lofty archesof the interioredifice, formed by the 
concurrent ramifications of oppoſite columns, 
would exhibit a perſpective of the moſt mag- 
nificent effect, were it not almoſt deſtroyed 
by a partition, which divides the old church 
into two. The ſeats and galleries in each 
help alſo to conceal, or deform the original 
deſign. To carry this parſimony of ſpace, as 
far as it would go, and that, whatever ſacrifices 
be offered in this temple, there may be none 
to the pride of the eye, its ancient vaults 
have been converted into a third church; 
the windows of which, being neceſſarily near 
the ground, admit, according to the poet's ex- 
preſſion, with doubtleſs propriety 3 
here, J | 


a Naught ſave a dim religious light.” 


The crowd of pews below, and galleries 
hanging from. the ſepulchral arches above, 
conſiderably aid the native gloom of the 
place. Into this lower region it is, that the 
young clergy of Glaſgow often modeſtly de- 

| F2 ſcend 
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ſcend to make, not the firſt diſplay, but the 
firſt trial of their talents. The young divine 
needs certainly be under no apprehenſion of 
facing a congregation, whom he cannot ſee, 
and who cannot fee him. In a place peculi- 
arly deſtined for the communication of light 
one can hardly wonder at the obſervation of 
a wag, who ſaid, It was rather odd, to find 
both parties here ſo much in the dark.” 
How far it may be needful ſo tenderly to 
conſult the diffidence of novices, where the 
clergy, though well trained for the functions 
of the miniſtry, are expected to preach with- 
out notes, they are beſt able to judge, who. 
have adopted this arrangement ; but I confeſs, 
that in deſcending into this ſubterraneous 
church, ſo peculiarly calculated to give effect 
to a funeral harrangue, I could not but 
imagine, till otherwiſe informed, that it was 
probably deſtined ſolely to this mournful 
uſe. My reſpectable friends at Glaſgow, or 
any other of its worthy citizens, who may 
happen to read this letter, will candidly ac- 
count for the impreſſion made upon a 
ſtranger, by the preſent economical humi- 
liation of this once magnificent edifice con- 

| W ſecrated 
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to the worſhip of God, when they recolle& 
the admiration univerſally excited in travel- 
lers by the beautiful and expenſive. archi- 
tecture of their new city in — to 
the purpoſes of men. 


Tux citizens of Glaſgow ſtill continue to 
bury their dead in the cemeteries, which ſur- 
round their churches; an inconvenient and 
pernicious cuſtom in populous places, and 
which one could hardly have expected ſtill 
to prevail, in a town of ſuch well 1 
police, as Slaſgow. 


Wr ſaw workmen very buſy in pulling 
down a grand ruin near the cathedral; the 
remains of the epiſcopal palace. But this 
will occaſion you no ſurprize; as every body 
knows how little partiality the inhabitants of 
North Britain entertain for the epiſcopal or- 
der, and all its appendages. The demoli- 
tion of this antient building, happens, how- 
ever, to have originated in the preſent caſe, 
not in any bigotted prejudice againſt objects 
of this nature ; but ſolely in the intention of 
the magiſtrates to render the materials ſer- 

_ viceable 
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viceable in the erection of their new hoſpi- 
tal; the plan of which is very comprehenſive, 
and meant to unite all the conveniencies in 
point of conſtruction, and advantages, with 
regard to the accommodation and treatment 
of patients, which the moſt approved hoſ- 


pitals hitherto founded, have been known to 
poſſeſs. 


Tur old town lies on the declivity of a 
hill, chiefly beneath the cathedral. Its un- 
couth and antique appearance give the ſame 
advantage of contraſt to the new one, which 
a beautiful young woman receives from 
ſtanding next her great grandmother. The 
old gentlewoman, in the preſent compariſon, 
ſeems worn and ſhrivelled with age, and pro- 
bably occupies leſs ſpace than in the days of 
her youth ; whilſt the blooming beauty of 
this laſt generation, with her hoop, her train, 
her airs, and ornaments d la mode, like a 
birth-day figure at court, is ſwollen out to 
the moſt important dimenſions, and would 
as we ſay, make three of her aged relative on 
the hill. 

Tur 
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Tur commencement of the new town is 
to be dated ſoon after the union of the two 
kingdoms. It has kept gradually deſcend- 
ing from the old one to the river; the ſource 
of its being, its commerce and its proſperity. 
Having at length reached the Clyde, it has 
continued ſpreading eaſtward along its banks 
to a breadth of three quarters of a mile on the 
right; and now taking in the village of An- 
derton, extends upwards of two miles in 
length from its antient weſtern boundary, 
where we firſt entered it. Every part of this 
large ſpace is not equally covered with houſes 
at preſent; but probably will be in a few 
years, For the rage of building, which 
perhaps out - runs the increaſe of inhabi- 
tants, now computed at 60, ooo, is greater 
if poſſible than in London. 


unt ardentes Tyrii; pars ducere muros, 
et manibus ſubvolvere ſaxa, 
Pars optare Fs tecto 

Fundamenta locant ali, immaneſq: columnas 


Rupibus excidunt *. 


V Virg. I. 423. 
F 4 Whether 
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Whether Carthage were altogether a finer 
town than Glaſgow, may bear ſome diſpute ; 
and as good a one too, as antiquaries are 
often engaged in. If you contemplate the 
former, as reared by the magic of poetical 
deſcription, with its harbour, citadel, theatres, 
temple of Juno, Dido's palace, &c. it muſt 
be confeſſed to have a more magnificent air. 
But I don't believe, that, in fact, it was built 
with more intelligence, or that utility and 
elegance were more happily united by the 
Tyrian ædiles than by the magiſtrates of 
Glaſgow. With regard to the fervor of the 
workmen at Carthage, as deſcribed by the 
poet himſelf, it did not exceed what I ſaw of 
the bricklayers, maſons, and carpenters, only 
profaically buſy on the growing ſtreets and 
ſquares of Glaſgow, 


THERE are, if I miſtake not, eleyen 
churches, including the cathedral and its 
ſubdiviſions. The church of St. Andrew, 
the tutelary ſaint of Scotland, is a ſtructure, 
which does not diſcredit this city. Its Co- 
rinthian portico, ornamented urns, &c. are 
ſtriking embelliſhments, The interior neatly 

ſtuccoed 
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ſtuccoed, and ſupported by elegant columns 
is not unworthy of the reſt. But the ſteeple 
- is ill-defigned, and the edifice would looſe no 
beauty by its removal. The epiſcopalian, or 
Engliſh chapel, is ſaid to be very neat. The 
ſeceeders, independents, and moravians have 
each their chapel, and the Highlanders a 
church for ſervice. in their own language. 
No town poſſeſſes, I believe, more truly than 
Glaſgow, the ſpirit of religious toleration. 
80 long as popery - excites no jealouſly or 
alarm, all is well; no other ſe& or perſuaſion 
will meet diſturbance here. Whether ſuſ- 
picion has been entertained, that the ſpirit 
of toleration at Glaſgow had, in ſome in- 
dividuals, approached a little too nearly to a 
philoſophical indifference for all religion, I 
cannot tell; but I could not help being ſtruck 
on ſeeing a large printed bill ſtuck up in va- 
rious parts of the city, the jeu d eſprit of 
ſome concealed wit, importing, that a ſuperb 
moſque, with baths, &c. was about to be 
founded at Glaſgow, and that a learned muſ- 
ſelman, With a long Arabic name, was 
coming to eſtabliſh himſelf there for the 
purpole of making, or advancing proſelytes, 
and 
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and inculcating the doctrines of the alcoran. 
However a few ſhort-ſighted individuals may 
poſſibly affect that overwhelming and de- 
ſtructive philoſophy, (what a Proteus is phi- 
loſophy l) ſo buſily occupied for theſe laſt 
thirty or forty years, in removing all moral 
and religious reſtraint from the conduct of 
man, and making ſure way for that barbariſm 
of our ſpecies, which, in one great nation, 
has blotted out the faireſt characters of 
humanity, I am perſuaded theſe perſons bear 
no proportion to that numerous and enlight- 
ened part of the inhabitants of Glaſgow, who 
know, from every hour's experience, that 
human laws can never maintain their power 
over ſociety without the auxiliary ſanction of 
religion. Suppoſe but the magiſtrates of any 
civilized country under the ſun, to become 
fufficiently inſane, to emancipate the people 
from theſe ideas, and he will immediately 
behold the diſſolution of ſociety, the over- 
throw of property, peace and order in his 
community. Can one reflect with patience 
on that malignant rabble of atheiſtical buf- 
tons, political mountebanks, ambitious and 


hypocritical 
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hypocritical damagogues, who, led on by 
Voltaire and his crew of encyclopediſts, ſa 
long have dared to inſult the name of phi- 
loſophy, by giving that dignified title to their 
crude imagination and puerile jargon; the 
worſt corruption and diſgrace of the human 
intellect? It was but juſt, that theſe theories 
of the libertine philoſophy ſhould be firſt 
brought to the touch-ſtone of experiment in 
that country, which gave them birth. The 
French have boldly applied them to the 
actual government of twenty-five millions of 
men: the univerſe has ſeen the reſult. But 
the mania of their philoſophy has been out- 
rageous, and has broken out in malignant 
ſymptoms upon individuals of other nations ; 
and a ſmall party, it is poflible, may have been 
ſeized in North Britain, as well as more 
ſouthward ; but I am perſuaded, that the na- 
tural ſoundneſs of a Scottiſh intellect expoſes 
the natives of this country leſs to infection 
than many other people, and that, whatever 
may be the infinuation of che unthinking 
droll above-mentioned, with regard to Glaſ- 
gow, an indifference to thoſe awful reſtraints, 

| which 
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which alone have hitherto kept order among 
mankind, is no characteriſtic of its inha- 
bitants. | 


With regard to the great body of the 
people of Glaſgow, including the generality 
- of the better ranks, I was informed, on very 

reſpectable authority, that their attachment 
to the ſtated duties of the ſabbath is till 
warm, their attention to the awful doctrines 
of religion ſerious and devout, and to its 
- miniſters highly reſpected; and I believe I 
may add, upon good information, that the 
conduct and manners of the Scottiſh people 
in general, wherever deviating from regu- 
larity, announce much more the natural 
prevalence of paſſion, and the progreſſive ef- 
fects of national proſperity, than any common 
perverſion of religious principle. Before I 
quit this ſubject, I cannot omit to mention 
that the celebration of the euchariſt is very 
generally attended at all the churches in 
Glaſgow, twice a year, according to the 
cuſtom throughout Scotland. It is, each time, 
preceeded by two faſt - days ſtrictly obſerved, 


4 
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and although the kirk underſtand nothing 
farther in this ſacrament, than a grateful and 
ſolemn memorial of our Saviour's death and 
paſſion, it is always obſerved with exemplary 
devotion. - 


LETTER- 
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LETTER VI. 


Glaſgow, Auguſt goth, 1794. 

FTER having with much pleaſure 
contemplated the various and abun- 
dant proofs of the flouriſhing ſtate of this 
City, in the beauty, ſplendor and convenience 
of its ſtreets, and its public and private 
buildings, I was anxious to take a view of the 
Clyde; the grand and original ſource of its 
proſperity. This river, which runs on the 
ſouth ſide of the town, riſes in Annandale, 
and taking a long north - weſterly courſe 
through Clydeſdale, and paſſing by Lanerk, 
Hamilton and Glaſgow, falls into the Firth 
of Clyde between Greenock and the Iſle of 
Bute, and thence meeting the ſea in the north 
channel of Ireland, communicates with the 
German Ocean 'and the Atlantic. The 
ſtream at Glaſgow is of conſiderable breadth ; 
its channel indeed being too wide for the 
quantity of water flowing through it. Its 
navigation too was formerly much incom- 
moded by a number of ſhoals. The acceſ- 
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ſory waters, brought up even by the ſpring 
tides, do not add above three feet, nor thoſe 
by the neap-tides above one, to the periodi- 
cal depths of the ſtream. Great inconveni- 
ences were experienced from this ſhallowneſs 
of the river; and lighters in ſeaſons of 
drought, were, many weeks together, de- 
tained at a diſtance from the quays of Glaſ- 
gow. An able engineer ſome years ago un- 
dertook to deepen the channel at Broomy- 
law quay ; ſo as to command ſeven feet of 
water, even at the neap-tides. The removal 
of ſome of the ſhoals was another object of 
this important undertaking ; and veſſels of 
ſeventy tons can, at preſent, approach the 
town. 


Two bridges, an ancient one of eight 
arches, and a modern one of ſeven, croſs the 
Clyde, and open a communication between 
the city, the county of Renfrew, and all the 
coaſt.on the left ſhore of the Firth. The 
new bridge appears from its ſcite to have 
been a project of anticipation with regard to 
its uſe, or neceflity ; as we can hardly ſup- 
poſe, its main object at the time of building 
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it, to have been the convenience of the vil- 
lage of Anderton. This bridge is the work 
of Milne.. It has, between each of its ſeven 
arches, but ſomewhat higher, a circular aper- 
ture to carry off an extraordinary riſe of the 
waters in great floods. Inſtead of baluſtrades 
on its two ſides are parapet walls, pierced 
with an open work in ſmall ſquares, not un- 
like the pigeon holes of a dove-coat. This 
fancy is meant to give an appearance of 
lightneſs to the upper part of the bridge, and. 
the idea ſeems at leaſt original. At a diſtance 
the effect is perhaps not bad; but it ſuggeſts, 
at all points of view, rather an idea of ca- 
price than of beauty. We were not ſur- 
priſed to have ſeen no imitation of it elſe- 
where. Under the circumſtances, which have 
beenmentioned, nineteen thouſand pounds ex- 
pended on the conſtruction of this bridge, was 
ſurely a very conſiderable ſum for the con- 
ſiderate inhabitants of Glaſgow. This bridge 
and Jamaica Street, though the latter did not 
exiſt -at the building of the former, lend to 
each other an effect of perſpective mutually 
advantageous, 

Iv 
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In our walk from this bridge weſtward, 
betwixt the river and the town, we paſſed the 
great glaſs-works, the ropery, and others of 
thoſe. vaſt and numerous eſtabliſhments of 
manufactures, which, by means of the Clyde, 
make their way into every part of the, world, 
and are returned to the citizens of Glaſgow in 
all the various forms of wealth. At no great 
diſtance from the water are ſituated their tan- 
neries, their ſadleries, and every ſort of leather 
manufacture. Theſe furniſh great exports to 
America and the Weſt Indies. Their ſugar 
refineries, their potteries, which rival thoſe 
of Staffordſhire, their ſtone and iron manufac- 
turies, not to mention their woollen looms; 
their fabrics of cotton, linen, lawn, and cam- 
bric, are diſtributed in various quarters of 
the lower town. The letter foundery, for 
printing types, deſerves particular notice; a 
ſpecies of manufacture at Glaſgow, allowed 
to be executed with ſuperior neatneſs and 


intelligence. 


Tux active inhabitants of Glaſgow partake 
alſo in the fiſheries of North Britain; but 
their concern in this branch is chiefly carried 

G on 
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on at Port Glaſgow, about twenty miles diſ- 
tant, at the head of the F n of Clyds. | 


TR firſt . which this town deelvet 
from the union, was the large ſhare it took, 
with England, in the Virginia tobacco trade. 
Since the American revolution, this article of 
commerce and manufacture has greatly de- 
clined throughout the whole kingdom; but I 
was informed, that, in the year 1772, out of 
ninety thouſand hogſheads of tobacco, im- 
ported from Virginia to Great Britain, the 
town of Glaſgow alone, engroſſed forty nine 
thouſand. The vigorous ſpirit of trade, and 
manual craft, engaged in importing, and 
working up ſo abundant a quantity of that ar- 
ticle, has fince been ſucceſsfully turned to 
new objects of commerce; ſo that there is 
reaſon to believe, that, were an accidental 
failure to happen in any other branch, in the 
ordinary ſyſtem of buſineſs at Glaſgow, the 
ingenuity and induſtry of the inhabitants 
would ſoon ſupply the chaſm. 


PASSING now by the old bridge, and till 
bn the Clyde on our right, we pro- 
ceeded 
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ceeded to ſome - extenſive open - meadow 
grounds, known by the following names, the 
Low, the High, and Gallowgate, Greens. 
They all communicate, and are bounded, from 
the north-weſt to the ſouth-weſt, by continued 
avenues of lofty trees, with agreeable walks 
beneath them. As we were making our way 
to their attractive ſhades, after the warm walk 
Which we had been taking, our curioſity was 
excited by a novel kind of ſcene upon Low 
Green: for which you muſt allow me to in- 
vent the appellation of the Waſhery” of 
the whole city of Glaſgow, The reſpectable 
companion of our walk, with ſome heſitation, 
led us to the door of a large reeking edifice ; 
from the threſhold of which, we beheld ſome 
hundreds of females, within the incloſure, all 
in the buſy acts of rubbing, ſcrubbing, ſcour- 
ing, dipping, and wringing all ſorts of li- 
nen clothes, accompanied by a loudneſs, vo- 
lubility, and confuſion of tongues, which 
{corned to wait each other's motions, for the 
trifling convenience of being underſtood; and 
ſuch as naturally recalled the polyglot of 
Babel. | * at e | 
Amant alterna camene : 
G 2 But 
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But theſe were no dabblers in Helicon. 
We ventured. not a ſtep beyond the entrance 
of this dome of general purification; and 
thouglit ourſelves well off, to have made 
our retreat, precipitate as it was, without 
having been the objects of any of that delicate 
wit and raillery, which diſtinguiſh the 
place; and from which, we were told, few 
rangers ſo fortunately eſcape. 


Theſe ladies, from their ccntinnsl- habits 
of bodily activity, and unreſtrained exerciſe of 
the underſtanding, in their common con- 
verſations, acquire a. vigour of body, and 
freedom of ſpirit, which ſometimes render 
their union formidable. An inſtance oc- 
curred, not long ago, of their differing in 
opinion, from the magiſtrate, in the diſtri- 
bution of juſtice; and of their ſucceſsfully 
undertaking, in a body, to deliver, from the 
bands of the beadles, a culprit, whom they 
were conducting, according to his fentence, 
to be publicly whipped. 


We at length reached the walks to which 
we had been tending, and were rather ſur- 
prized 
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prized to find ourſelves, on 2 very warm day 
in Auguſt, the only party, two ladies ex- 
cepted, who had reſorted from the hot-preſs 
of this populous town, to enjoy the luxury 
of a refreſhing ſhade. This circumſtance 
gave occaſion to ſome diſcourſe on the little 
propenſity to pleaſure, or amuſement, which 
the inhabitants of this opulent city have hi- 
therto manifeſted ; and my mind was from 
thence, as 'you will ſce by and by, led for- 
ward through a rapid train of reflections, on 
the progreſs, perfection, and decay of all civil 
communities. 


Tursr walks, I learnt, are at no time 
much frequented; although little ſeems want- 
ed but company, and the removal of linen, 
expoſed to dry, which conceals the verdure, 
to make them very pleaſant. Wild ſcenes of 
wood, remote from human abodes, affe the 
imagination moſt agreeably from their natural 
{tate of undiſturbed ſolitude: but to ſee pub- 
lic avenues, long, ſpacious, and handſomely 
planted, like theſe, in the vicinage of a fine 
town, meant purpoſely to aſſemble the rich, 
the young and gay, thus neglected and for- 

G 3 lorn, 
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lorn, excited a ſenſation of diſappointment, 
to which a ſtranger does not immediately re- 
concile himſelf. But the citizens of Glaſ- 
gow, as I was going to tell you, ſhew little 
diſpoſition, at preſent, to many of thoſe ſo- 
cial indulgencies, to which moſt populous 
towns, whether rich or. poor, are generally 
but too much inclined. They can ſcarcely 
keep open their play-houſe during the courſe 
of one month in a year; and their dancing 
aſſemblies are on foot only in the winter 


ſeaſon, 


THE better ranks of women appear little 
in the ftreets; indeed ſcarcely any where 
leſs, being laudably engaged at home in the 
education of their children and the economy 
of their families; whilſt their huſbands are 
employedin their fabrics and counting-houſes 
on the means of eſtabliſhing the next genera- 
tion ſolidly, or at eaſe in the world. They, 
whoſe greater affluence enables them to ſub- 
ſtitute deputies in the more laborious pro- 
vinces of their vocation, are properly occu- 
pied in the higher offices of the magiſtracy, 
the police of the town, or the chambers of 


commerce 
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87 
commerce and manufactures. One would 
almoſt conceive Glaſgow to be unacquainted 
even with the name of idleneſs. The dreaming 
oſcitancy of a ſet of beings, continually in 
queſt of ſomething to do, becauſe they can 
never reſolve to be actually doing, ſo common 
in moſt towns among thoſe at their eaſe, is 
unknown here. Every man, and every wo- 
man have each their objects of purſuit ; and 
they muſt, at leaſt, be negatively happy. who 
have not leiſure to be miſerable. : A diſh of 
tea; a party of converſation; a quiet game at 
cards, without the poignancy of high play, 
are the ordinary amuſements of an afternoon's 
viſit at Glaſgow. The men are not averſe 
to prolonging converſation after dinner over 
a bowl of ſmall punch; the favourite beve- 
rage of their more ſocial hours. But the 
pleaſure, moſt regularly indulged, js their daily 
call at the tontine coftee-room, Here every 
man meets his friends, or his acquaintance 
here he learns whatever is new or intereſting 
at home or abroad, in politics, commerce; 
and often in literature, His mind recovers, 
or acquires here tone and elaſticity; and 
each returns to his family or his buſineſs with 

G 4 new 
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new ideas to apply, to exerciſe, or contem - 
plate, according to his putſhits, or his hu- 
mour. Here then is centered the principal 
amuſement of the place, whilſt the only 
luxury indulged at Glaſgow, is the paſſion 
for elegant building. Will this city ever be 
better, or more innocently amuſed, or indulge 
in a luxury at once more ſplendid, and cre- 
ditable? The manners of ſociety, however, 
can never long be ſtationary at their moſt ra- 
tional point, The ſucceeding generation 
will find many idle means of ſpending, what 
the ptudence, and induſtry of the preſent, 
have been treaſuring up. And as every thing 
wrong, has commonly a defender in him, 
who practices it, the good ſenſe of the preſent 
day, will yield in time to a kind of fophiſtry, 
which will ingenioufly repreſent the worſe 
ſtate as the better. Hence the progreſſive 
corruption of moral principles, and the be- 
ginning of declenſion in ſocial happineſs. A 
remoter race will be refined into ſomething 
worſe. As mechanical improvements will 
multiply the uſeleſs and imaginary conveni- 
encies of life, religious habits will looſe 
ground; whilſt the former ſtrengthen man's 

confidence 
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confidence in himſelf, they weaken his de- 
pendance on the providence of God. Riches 
will increaſe with the extenſion of commerce: 
yanity, vice, and idle luxuries will make pro- 
portionable progreſs. Morality and religion 
will become too auſtere for good company: 
external decency, however, will, for ſome 
time, preſerve their ſemblance, till a yet re- 
moter poſterity, under the pretence of farther 
amelioration, will ſee no neceſſity for even 
the appearance of any principles, religi- 
ous or moral. This will be called a ſtate 
of the moſt perfect liberty; the moſt refined 
philoſophy. The multitude will ſoon un- 
derſtand in it a right to govern themſelves 
according to their will and caprice, like the 
philoſophers above them. Preachers will 
ariſe from among the loweſt order, who 
will bring the faſhionable philoſophy down to 
the level of their ideas. Nothing is ſooner 
learnt, than that every man may do as he 
Pleaſes. Grown, in their own fancies, now as 
wiſe as thoſe, whom they lately thought 
wiſer, and who once, indeed, poſſeſſed the 
moſt real ſuperiority, they will ſoon proceed 
to take the management of their country into 

their 
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their own hands, as being the ſtrongeſt party; 
will inſiſt next on the equality of all condi- 
tions; overthrow all orders and diſtinctions ; 
deſtroy property; diſſolve all the ties of ſocie- 
ty; murder and maſſacre each other; become 
barbarians and ſavages; and living in this 
ſtate, till the miſery and horror of it becomes 
quite intolerable, they will, at length, hum- 
bly liſten to the voice of reaſon, which in a 
few individuals will have remained ſafe and 
entire amidſt the wreck of every ſocial good; 
they will be taught to ſee the neceſſity of 
perſonal ſecurity, peace and order, to main- 
tain but the loweſt degree of human happi- 
neſs, and will diſcover, at length, that theſe 
can only be procured by religion, morals, pub- 
lic law, a delegated force, and the repreſen- 
tative wiſdom of communities, brought into 
the narrow compaſs of aſſemblies and councils, 
under the rule of one, or of few, to ſimplify 
the execution of the common force and viſ- 
dom; nor is it probable that mankind will 
ever diſcover any thing better or wiſer ; 
perhaps I might ſay, any other poſſible means 
to give ſtrength, conſiſtence, and duration to 
governments, than the old inſtitutions, reli- 

gious 
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gious and moral, privileged orders in ſociety, 
diſtinctions of merit, rank and office, ine- 
qualities of rich and poor, which have more 
or leſs ſubſiſted, hitherto, in every govern- 
ment in the world, 


C1T1zs, ſtates, and kingdoms, have their 
infancy, their childhood, their youth, their 
maturity, their old age, their decrepitude, 
their death, like the individuals of mankind ; 
but communities have the advantage. of 
ſpringing again, like the phenix, from their 
own aſhes. The civil death of a neighbour- 
ing kingdom, the deſtruction, which we have 
ſeen of all the beſt principles of ſociety, will, 
under providence, produce a renewed order 
of things: the grand leading principles of ſocial 
and civil happineſs will all return, under ſome 
variation, perhaps ſome new modification of 
the ancient forms, and a renovation of its for- 
mer glory and ſplendor will flowly rife into 
exiſtence ; although, after the lapſe, we wall 
hope, of many ſucceeding generations, many 
future ages, but to fall again by the natural 
progreſs and viciſſitude of human things, into 
corruption, decay, and ruin. In this rotation 
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revolves the fate of all the kingdoms, empires, 
and ſtates of the univerſe. The principal 
difference betwixt them, 1s in the flower, or 
more-rapid, the more or leſs uniform motion 
of the wheel, which ſeldom ceaſes, however, 
abſolutely to move on, and the motion of 


which is, perhaps, never retrograde. 


Wr now quitted the public walks, in 
which nothing had occurred to interrupt our 
converſation on the ſtate of ſociety and man- 
ners in Glaſgow ; from whence you, perhaps, 
will allow the preceeding reflections not un- 
naturally to have ſprung ; and ſhortly we re- 
entered. the town. 


Tur miſcellaneous nature of a traveller's 
letter is continually making violent tranſitions 
neceſſary from one ſubject to another, of a 
ſpecies totally different. Wonder not then, 
if from moral reflections, I lead you to the 
ſcene of a market. This ſort of object in cities, 
regulated like Glaſgow, by a good police, may 
be often found worthy of a ſtranger's inſpec- 


ion. As the markets, at Glaſgow, may be reck- 
oned among the ornaments of the place, ſome 
account 
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account of one of them, more peculiarly | 
deftined for the convenience of the new town, | 
may, perhaps, amuſe you. We were rather j 
ſurprized to fee a circular building, in form | 
of a theatre, with a handſome glazed rotunda 
to enlighten it, and beneath that, elegant gal- 
leries of mahogany, ſupported by columns, 
running round the whole; and all this toafford 'l 
covering for the ſhambles of butchers, which 


occupy the area below, and ſhops of green · | 
grocers, made in certain receſſes, communi- | 
cating with the galleries. Water, I under- i 
ſtood, is ingeniouſly conveyed through the t 


columns, in order to waſh the meat-ſtalls, &c. 
and to keep the the whole place clear of of- 
fenſive odours. The portals of entrance, into 
ſome of theſe theatrical markets, are hand- 
ſomely ſculptured, and embelliſhed with ar- 
chitectural ornaments. 


I anticipate your ideas of incongruity be- 
tween the elegance of theſe ſcenes, and the 
uſes to-which they are applied. 
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A humoriſt of the herd of Epicurus enter- 


tained different notions of this matter, who 
ſaid, 
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faid, that as the . buſineſs of butchers and 
green=grocers is peculiarly adapted to the 
gratification of taſte, he could not fee, why ſo 
much of the intellectual kind of it, difplayed 
on the repoſitory of their articles, were out of 
place. As critics had not diſdained to bor- 
row the name of that diſcerning ſenſe in arts 
and morals from thoſe, whoſe vocations were 
wholly concerned with ſenſual taſte and ap- 
petite, it was fairly to be ſuppoſed, that there 
exiſted a natural alliance betwixt eating and 
the fine arts, and that to inſiſt upon a total 
ſeparation argued nothing but r N 
and affectation. 


WHATEVER ingenuity you may allow to 
this way of viewing the ſubject, the caſe, I 
underſtand, was partly thus : that ſome novel 
attraction was found requiſite, to induce the 
butchers and green-grocers to relinquiſh their 
ancient cuſtom of keeping market in the open 
ſtreets. And, in fact, all the elegance and 
convenience of their new market-houſes, 
proved at firſt, ſcarcely powerful enough to 
overcome the inveterate prejudices of habit. 
But another reaſon, founded in the good 

ſenſe 
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ſenſe of the magiſtrates, principally operated 


in the refinement I am ſpeaking of. This 


was to contrive an agreeable inducement for 
the good houſewives of better ranks, to con- 
tinue their ceconomical and laudable practice 
of purchaſing, themſelves, the provifions of 
their houſhold. 


Tus town, among its other public ſtruc- 
tures, poſſeſſes a ſpacious granary, and two 
hoſpitals ; one called the merchants, and the 
other Hutchinſon's; charitable eſtabliſh- 
ments, of peculiar benefit, in this populous 
reſort of manufactures and commerce. The 
exchange, the guard-houſe, and the toll- 
booth, the latter containing the city priſon, 


and tribunal of . juſtice, merited more parti- 


cular notice than our time allowed us to give 
them. An inſcription, on the front of the 


toll-booth, conveys its ſeveral uſes and de- 


ſigns, cloſely compreſſed in the following 
diſtich: 


Hæc damus odit, amat, punit, conſervat, ho- 
norat, 
Nequitiam, pacem, crimina, jura, probos. 
AFTER 
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After ſome pauſe of reft, we aſcended the 
high ground, on the north fide of the town, 
for the gratification of inſpecting the aque- 
duct- bridge; a newly finiſhed, and important: 
work. By means of this bridge, and its ap- 
pendant locks and baſons, Glaſgow enjoys a 
communication with the celebrated canal, 
which joins the Forth and the Clyde. This 
work forms a new cut, or canal, of 
ſome miles in length, reaching from the great 
original one, and on fimilar dimenſions of 
width and depth, till it terminates in a fine 
new baſon near the city, called Port Dundas. 
This magnificent aqueduct carries the water 
over two lofty rocks; the rocks themſelves 
ſerving for the abutments of the two extreme 
piers. The length of the bridge, or aque- 
duct, is 250 feet; it is 70 feet high; its 
channel 8 feet deep, and 54 broad; .con- 
{tracted upon four cylindrical arches, each 
50 feet in ſpan. You will have ſome idea of 
the magnitude of the undertaking, from the 
time and labour found neceſſary for its ac- 
compliſhment. On an average, 500 men 
were employed on each half mile, for the 
ſpace of three years. Veſſels of 96 tons, 

and 
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and upwards, conveniently paſs this noble 
canal; and we had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
one of conſiderable burthen, navigated into 
port, ſoon after our arrival at it. 


Glaſgow has alſo the benefit of another 
canal, running about ten mules eaſtward, to 
the village of Airdrie. This navigation is of 
the utmoſt conſequence to this place ; as it 
conveys from the coal mines, at which it 
terminates, the enormous quaatity of that ar- 
ticle, equally requiſite for domeſtic uſe, and 
for the conſumption of the fabrics of the city. 


A moment's retroſpe& on the united ad- 
vantages reſulting from ſuch a command of 
navigable water, and on the ability and in- 
duſtry of the inhabitants, in turning them to 
the beſt account, explains, without diffi- 
culty, the flouriſhing and opulent condition 
of the city of Glaſgow. 


As we were deſcending from Hamilton 
Hill, on our return from the aqueduct- 
bridge, with the proſpect of the town ſpread 
out before us, a train of pleaſing reflections 

H paſſed 
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paſſed in my mind, on that ſum of ſocial hap- 
pineſs and proſperity in its actual poſſeſſion. 
Feeling warmly deſirous, that the preſerva- 
tion and ſecurity of ſo much good ſhould be 
protracted to the longeſt term, which the 
fluctuating ſtate of human affairs may admit, 
there was no ſubject, on which, before our 
departure, J more anxiouſly wiſhed ſome in- 
formation, than the government and police 
of Glaſgow ; for, on the influence of theſe, co- 
operating with a zealous and regular inculca- 
tion of religious and moral principles from the 
pulpit, and in the ſchools of education, de- 
pend the duration of welfare, and the flouriſh- 
ing ſtate of any city, or community. As, 
however, my letter is ſwelling to greater ex- 
tent than I deſigned, I will give you, as 
briefly as I can, only an outline-ſketch of the 
municipal ſyſtem of Glaſgow ; without enter- 
ing into a detail of the ſeveral officers ; whoſe 
diſtin powers, it would take much time 
preciſely to define; and even whoſe titles 
would be ſcarcely intelligible without reſear- 
ches into antiquity, more proper for a diſſer - 
tation, than a traveller's letter. | 


Tr 
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The corporation, comprizing the civil 
magiſtracy of Glaſgow, and whoſe more im- 
mediate office, is the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice, through the medium of the public laws, 
and of their own particular rules of police, 
conſiſts of a provoſt, certain aſſeſſors, and 
twenty-five council- men. Their juriſdic- 
tion is of nearly the ſame nature and extent 
with that of the great corporate towns of 
South Britain. But there are differences re- 
ſpecting the continuance of the principal offi- 
cers in their functions, and their manner of 
election, which you would not think ſuffici- 
ently intereſting, to demand particular no- 
tice. The lords of ſeſſion make their regu- 
lar circuits, for the trial of capital offences, 
and all civil cauſes of greater magnitude; and 
conſequently, ſuperſede the municipal juriſ- 
diction of the corporate body, in all ſuch 
matters, as the judges of aſſize do with us. 


A ſecond corporate body, called the mer- 
chants-houſe, is compoſed of forty members ; 
elected yearly, out of that order of citizens. 
Their preſident, the Dean of Guild, with 
eight aſſeſſors, as his council, form a weekly 
| H 2 court, 
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court; who take cognizance of all diſputes 
relating to commerce, and before whom the 
litigating parties plead their own cauſe, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of lawyers. An appeal lies 
from this court, to that of the great council 
of the magiſtracy, firſt mentioned. The 
Dean of Guild admits burgeſſes to the free- 
dom of the city, impoſes fines, exacts forfei- 
tures ; and can, with the conſent of his coun- 
cil, tax the community of Guild-brethren, 
to a certain ſum, for the aſliſtance, or ſupport 
of diſtreſſed perſons, connected with their 
own order, The ſcrutiny of weights and 
meaſures, and the puniſhment of defaulters 
in theſe articles, fall under the juriſdiction of 
this officer. And his competence, hkewile, 
extends to the determination of boundaries ; 
the prevention, or removal, of all encroach- 
ments, or nuiſances in building; to the 
taking down of old houſes, which appear in 
a ruinous condition ; and even, it is faid, to 
the diſpoſal, by auction, of the ground on 
which they ſtood ; if their proprietors, within 
three years, ſhall neither have rebuilt them, 
nor have removed the old materials. 


Tux 
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Tux laſt of the municipal bodies, which 
ſhare the government and police of the city, 
is the trades-houſe, conſiſting of fifty- ſix de- 
legates from the incorporated trades of Glaſ- 
gow. A deacon convener preſides over this 
court: whoſe province is to adjuſt and ter- 
minate diſputes, ariſing among the different 
orders of tradeſmen and mechanics, whom 
they repreſent ; and to colle& and diftribute 
particularly thoſe funds, which are raiſed, in 
certain proportions, by the more opulent, 
for the maintenance of their poor; not to 
mention ſeveral other matters of inferior con- 
cern. 


UNDER the firm and upright adminiſtra- 
tion of theſe three bodies, among whom, are 
many able and enlightened perſons, the peace 
and order of the public are ſaid to be as well 
preſerved, as can poſſibly be expected in fo 
populous a city. 


H 3 LETTER 
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LETTER VII. 


Greenock, Auguſt 31, 1792. 


ESTERDAY we took leave of Glaſgow 
and, paſſing through a pleaſant and rich 
country, varied with woods and corn fields, 
gentlemen's houſes, and the villas of opulent 
merchants and manufacturers of Glaſgow, 
we came, after a ride of eight miles to Paiſe- 
ley. This town is very large, and ſome of 
its ſtreets are well-built, and handſome houſes 
ſcattered about in many others. Its inhabi- 
tants are computed at about twenty thouſand ; - 
all bufily employed, like thoſe of Glaſgow, 
in various manufactures, and a flouriſhing 
commerce. But as Paiſeley has riſen into 
conſideration from theſe circumſtances later 
then Glaſgow, it falls, at preſent, far ſhort of 
the wealth or elegance of the latter. The 
ſame ſpirit, however, of induſtry and adven- 
ture, the ſame exertions of ingenuity and 
good ſenſe prevailing here, it is not impro- 
bable, 
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bable, that, in the courſe of half a century, 
it may attain a degree of brilliancy and 
conſequence, much beyond its preſent pre- 
tenſions, 


As the aſpect of this part of the country 
differs conſiderably from the general charac- 
ter of North Britain, in order to take a more 
diſtinct view of it, it was recommended to 
us to aſcend the tower of the high church ; 
becauſe, when we ſhould have mounted to 
the battlement, nothing would interrupt the 
free range of the eye. When we had got up to 
the height propoſed, we ſhould have enjoyed 
our ſituation, but for the difficulty of keep- 
ing it, on account of the extreme violence of 
the wind; which made ſome caution neceſ- 


ſary to prevent our being blown over. 


Ax ample extent of country, much more 
even, though not abſolutely flat, preſented 
itſelf, than we had yet ſeen, or are likely to ſee, 
in Scotland, from any one point. Our view 
took in a circuit of nearly twenty miles, with 
little interruption from any confiderable hill. 
The greater part of it has a rich and cultivated 


H 4 appears 
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appearance; with but little of the pictureſque. 
One of its principal features is the white Cart“, 
the river, on which Paiſeley isſituated, which 
deſcending from the north-eaſt angle of the 
county of Renfrew, empties itſelf into the 
Clyde, about three miles below this town. 
This communication enables the inhabitants 
to ſend their manufactures to Port-Glaſgow 
and Greenock on one ſide; and to hold a 
commercial intercourſe with the city of Glaſ- 
gow on the other; and by means of the 
grand canal, joining the Clyde to the Forth, 
at a little diſtance, with Edinburgh itſelf, and 
the eaſtern ſeas, 


AT half a mile weſt of Paiſeley ſtands the 
little village of Marwelton ; chiefly diſtin- 
guiſhed, at preſent, by an extenſive fabric of 
gauzes; and ſome neatlooking houſes and cot- 
tages dependent upon it. But our guide pointed 
out, near it, the ſcite of a very antient con- 


* So called to diſtinguiſh it from the blaek Cart. Theſe two 
ſtreams meet oppoſite to the town of Renfrew, on the road 
to Port Glaſgow; and a handſome bridge, of ten arches, is 
built over the point of confluence, 


vent 
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vent of monks, founded in 1160; of which 
few relics can now be traced, though once a 
monaſtery of conſequence. It appears from 
an old latin charter of the founder, that his 
name was Walter, fon of Allan ; whoſe office 
it had been to ſerve the king of Scotland at 
table. He called himſelf «© Dapifer regis 
Scotiæ . As his majeſty and his ſons had 
probably taken good care of the venerable 
Walter's mortal part, he gratefully, as the 
charter imports, founded his monaſtery ** for 
the ſoul of David the late king, and the ſoul 
of Henry King of England, and for the ſoul 
of count Henry, and for the health of the 
body and foul of king Malcolm, and for the 
ſouls of all his relations and benefactors, and 
laſtly for his own ſoul#.” 


Tur next object, which we were deſired 
to notice, was Crookſtone Caſtle, about two 
miles from Paiſeley. All that remains of its 


* David I. who died 1153, and probably Malcolm IV. 
who ſucceeded him, muſt be the Scottiſh king, here meant. 
Count Henry was one of the brothers of Malcolm, who died 
before his father. Henry I. of England, died 1135. For 
the original latin charter, ſee Pennant's Tour, Vol. IT. 


ancient 
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ancient magnificence, at leaſt all, that was 
diſcernable in our fituation, is one ruined 
tower. Its ſcite is on a riſing ground; com- 
manding, in its more immediate environs, 
a number of little hills, the river, the town of 
Paiſeley, its lively neighbourhood, and a con- 


ſiderable reach over the rich and populous 


= of the Cart. The view was ſuch as ex- 
cited warm prejudices in favour of the coun- 
try, and much regret, that our time would 
not allow a nearer inſpection of it. But that 
which gave it more peculiar intereſt, was the 
recollection of its having been the ſcene, that 
firſt witneſſed the ardent paſſion of the beau- 
tiful queen of Scots, and her accompliſhed 
Darnley, and all the fatal gallantries of their 
earlieſt attachment. 


Tur was the ſcene of Mary's love; and, 
not far from it, our eyes were directed to 
Langſide-hill, equally famed on account of 
her defeat, which followed her eſcape from 
impriſonment, at Loch- leven Caſtle, only 
three years afterwards. During the en- 


+ About 1 56g 
gagement 
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gagement at Langſide, ſays Robertſon, 
« Mary ſtood on a hill, at no great diſtance, 
and beheld all that paſſed in the field with 
ſuch emotions of mind, as are not eaſily de- 
ſcribed. When ſhe ſaw the army, which 
was her laſt hope, thrown into irrecoverable 
confuſion, her ſpirit, which all her paſt miſ- 
fortunes had not been able entirely to ſubdue, 
ſunk altogether. In the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion, ſhe began her flight; and ſo lively were 
her impreſſions of fear, that ſhe never cloſed 
her eyes, till ſhe had reached the abbey of 
Dundrenan ; full ſixty * Scottiſh miles from 
the place of battle.” 


Our guide, I think, pointed out, a little 
weſtward of Crookſtone Caſtle, the elegant 
villa of Hawkſhead ; one of the refidences of 
the Earl of Glaſgow ; but our bluſtering fitu- 
ation tempted no farther ſurvey of the envi- 
rons of Paiſley. 


* Scottiſh miles are only fifty to a degree; and, conſe- 
quently, longer than Engliſh ones. See Campbell's map, 
1790. 

+ Robertſon's Hiſt, Scot, Vol, II. p. 458, 


As 
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As we were deſcending the ſteps of the 
tower, we aſked the good man, who attended 
us, whether we could obtain acceſs to ſome 
of the principal manufactures of the place 
without particular recommendation to the 
managers. His anſwer, with a quick Scot- 
tiſh accent, © That he believed they were 
not ſo keen to let ſtragglers in”, diverted us 
a good deal. We continued our walk, how- 
ever, about the town, and ſaw the great 
cotton mill of Cowan and company, worked 
by a ſteam engine. A twiſt-mill, for ſewing 
thread, a very important manufacture, at 
Paiſeley; and the various operations of a 
tape-loom, worked partly by a wheel, and 
partly by hand, attracted our notice; but 
without plates, it is not eaſy, if indeed poſ- 
fible, to convey any diſtinct ideas of theſe 
fabrics. We peeped into a large forge and 
foundery; apparently connected; where all 
ſorts of iron work, and machinery in that 
metal, uſed in the numberleſs manufactures 
of this town, are continually making, The 
buſtle, blaze, and ingenuity, diſplayed in this 
Cyclopian ſcene, having, for ſome time, 
amuſed us, we were very well ſatisfied, at 


leaſt, 
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leaſt, reſpecting the exiſtence of many hun- 
dred other mills, looms, forges, and fabrics 
of different kinds, by the perpetual whiz- 
zing, creeking, grinding, hammering, thump- 
ing, flapping, ſcraping, ſinging, whiſtling, 
and ſcolding; the mingled and multifarious 
din, accompanying theſe uſeful arts; which 
entered our ears, without leave, as we paſ- 
ſed along the ſtreets. —Many of theſe ſtreets 
derive their names from thoſe ſpecies of ma- 
nufacture, which originally prevailed in each: 
Thus we found ourſelves, at one turn, in 
Cotton-ſtreet ; at another, in Lawn-lane; 
which, perhaps, led us into Gauze-alley ; 
from whence we made a tranſition into 
Inckle-ſtreet, or Ribband-court. You will 
perceive I am rather giving you the charac- 
teriſtic names, than the real order of the 
ſtreets; a minuteneſs you will eaſily diſpenſe 
with, 


Many of the manufacturers of Paiſeley, 
are originally Engliſh ; at firſt allured hither, 
in purſuit of ſubſiſtence, or of fortune, by 
cheapneſs of proviſions, abundance of fuel, 

the 
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the ready convenience, both of export and 
import by water, and other favourable cir- 
cumſtances; which, concurring with juſt 
views, and unremitting exertions, have pro- 
duced that movement, life, and proſperity, 
which animate every object in the place. 


IT was impoflible to quit Paiſeley without 
viſiting the famous vocal chapel; the re- 
mains of the ancient abbey church. It is, 
at preſent, the burying-place of the Earls of 
Abercorn; and, being no longer uſed for 
divine ſervice, all its feats, galleries, &c. are 
removed ; and the whole interior, above the 
vaults, remains a large, void ſpace. The 
weſt door, immediately on our entrance, being 
ſhut with ſome violence, an echo ſucceeded, 
like a clap of thunder, which rolled beneath 
the Gothic roof, with ſurpriſing effect. A 
perſon ſinging a few notes of a flow and plea- 
ſing ſtrain, which he happened to recollect, 
the reverberation multiplied every ſound, till 
the whole circumambient ſpace was filled 
with one great volume of harmonious air, 
which, dying away by gentle degrees, en- 
chanted every ear, The ſtatue of Memnon, 

ſo 
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ſo celebrated by poets, and grave hiſtorians *, 
could not have cauſed the Ægyptian temple 
of Serapis, to reſound with more celeſtial 
muſic, at the riſing of the ſun : 


Dimidio magice reſonant ubi Memnone chordæ-f. 


Among the antiquities of this chapel, may 
be ranked, the little old man, upwards of 
ninety; who conſtantly attends to ſhew it to 
ſtrangers. Upon our entrance, we found 
him rehearſing, to a group of young gentle- 
men, near the ſepulchral ſtatue of Margery 
Bruce 4, the ſtory of that princeſs, who was 
thrown from her horſe, in hunting, near 
Paiſeley, and being killed, was interred here. 
She was pregnant at the time, and far ad- 
vanced. The child, immediately after the 
accident, was taken from her - alive. This 
was Robert II. called Blear eye, from ſome 
hurt which that member had received, in 

* Tacitus, Annal. II. Pliny, the elder, xxxvi, 7. Phi- 
loſt, Icon, Lib. I. and others, mention this ſtatue, 


+ Juvenal Sat. 15. 
t She was the wife of Walter, Great Steward of Scot- 


land, and daughter of Robert Bruce, 
the 
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the operation of his birth. The monument 
itſelf, was called that of Queen Bleary, by our 
plebeian Cicerone; probably its common 


name in the place. He led us up to the al- 


tar, at the eaſt end of the chapel; over which 
we diſcovered ſome mutilated remains of 
ſtone-work, in alto-relievo; repreſenting 
prieſts, and their attendants, in the ceremo- 
nies of the maſs, and other offices of the ca- 
tholic church. 


After dinner, we purſued our journey to 
Greenock. Our road, for ſome miles, diſ- 
played marks of its vicinity to Paiſeley, in a 
ſucceſſion of beautiful villas, and a country 
abounding with corn, diverſified with gentle 
hills, and frequently covered with patches of 
wood. After ſome time, the Clyde broke in 
upon our view ; now become a noble river, 
and widening its channel at every ſtep of our 
progreſs. Although this ſtream does not 
flow in varied curves, and rarely breaks into 
romantic bays and receſſes, overhung with 
wood or rocks, which render the courſe of 
many rivers intereſting to painters of land- 


ſcape, it every where forms a ſplendid and 
exhi- 
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exhilarating object; is every where the boaſt 
of commerce, the main organ of focial com- 
fort, and elegance of life, to the weſtern and 
ſouthern regions of Scotland. The Clyde, 
though not pictureſque in itſelf, ſoon be- 
comes ſo in its acceſſories : Its farther ſhore 
preſented to our view, the mountains of 
Dumbarton and Sterlingſhire, riſing on the 
eaſtern ſide of Loch Lomond, with lively 
green vallies, opening between them, till the 
eye, loſt in their long perſpectives, or unable 
to purſue their turns among the mountains, 
experienced in the diſtant ſcenery, that ſort 
of effect, which is ſo highly piquant to the 
imagination, At length, an abrupt, and in- 
ſulated rock, with two lofty, conical crags, 
unequally ſpiring out of it; the whole ſeem- 
ingly impending over the water, exhibited, 
between them, the caftle of Dumbarton, 
overlooking the Leven, and the Clyde, fromas 
ſingular, and bold a fituation, as ever occurred 
to my fight. Travelling upon high ground, 
on the left ſhore of the Clyde, oppoſite to the 
caſtle, on the right, then about two miles 
diſtant from us, we could diſcover the town 
of Dumbarton, nearly behind the vaſt caſtle- 
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rock, placed in ſecurity under its pro- 


tection. The whole ſcene, with its back 
ground of mountains, whoſe diſtant ſummits 
were hid in the clouds, was, indeed, marked 
by no ordinary degree of ſublimity. Two or 
three miles farther, we paſſed the reſidence 
of Lord Glencairn ; a modern houſe, with its 
groves hanging over the Clyde. After croſ- 
ſing a ſucceſſion of ſteep hills, we com- 
manded an extenſive reach of the river; and, 
at ſome conſiderable diſtance, a brilliant ſun- 
ſet view of the towns of Port-Glaſgow, and 
Greenock, not far beyond it; with their har- 
bours at the head of the Firth. Both theſc 
places were apparently united from ſome-part 
of our route. When we were deſcending the 
laſt hills, in our approach to Port-Glaſgow, at 
about eighteen miles from Paiſeley, the ſun 
had been ſome time gone down ; and we 
could now but faintly diſtinguiſh the houſes, 
and the maſts of numerous veſſels in the har- 
bour, through the duſk of the evening. It 
was night, when we paſſed through it ; but 
having been recommended to good accommo- 
dations at Greenock, only two miles beyond, 
we drove patiently on, and arrived timg 
enough 
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enough to allow me an hour for continuing 
my journal, before ſupper. This we partook 
with ſome intelligent travellers of the mer- 
cantile claſs, whoſe converſation amuſed us 
till bed time. | 


. | September ba 
Por T-Glaſgow, though ſituated more than 
twenty miles from Glaſgow, by the courſe 
of the river, was, till 1775, under the mu- 
nicipal juriſdiction of that town; and is ſtill 
called its port. It was, at the period juſt 
mentioned, erected, by act of parliament, 
into a corporation, under the title of a 
burgh of barony. The body conſiſts of thir- 
teen officers, ſtiled truſtees, ſuperintended by 
two bailiffs, annually choſen; one, the ſupe- 
rior, by the city of Glaſgow ; and the other, 
by the truſtees, from among themſelves. At 
the firſt eſtabliſhment of this port, the mer- 
chants, reſident at Glaſgow, freighted their 
veſtels with its manufactures, for foreign 
countries; but the diſtance obliging them to 
incur an expenſive agency, many of them 
have changed their fituation, and now carry 
on buſineſs, perſonally, at Port-Glaſgow ; in 
2 which 
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which the merchants of Greenock participate 
largely with them. About one hundred and 


_ twenty-five veſſels belong to Port-Glaſgow ; 


though ſome of them are the property of 
merchants, who reſide ſtill in the city of 
Glaſgow. Much the greater part of theſe ſhips 
are engaged in foreign commerce: the re- 
mainder in the herring fiſhery, and the coaſt- 
ing trade. Several foreign veſſels may be 
added to the number, which trade conſtantly 
to Port-Glaſgow. The whale- fiſhery of this 
place, which commenced but a few years 
ago, is faid to be upon the decline. Its ſue- 
ceſs in the northern ſeas, has, hitherto, not 
been conſiderable; and it has been conjec- 
tured, that the company, engaged in this ad- 
venture, will entirely relinquiſh it, and give 
more- into that of the herring fiſhery, which 
will admit of great extenſion; particularly 
among the weſtern iſlands. It does not ap- 
pear, that, during the preſent century, this 
fiſh has ever immediately frequented the 
Clyde, with conſtancy, for many ſeaſons to- 
gether. 


GREEN 
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GREENOCK * is a much more conſiderable 
town than Port-Glaſgow. The inhabitants 
of both, including their mariners, amount to 
near twenty thouſand ; of whom, almoſt four- 
fifths may be reckoned to Greenock. The 
harbour is ſpacious, containing an area, of 
more than ten acres, within two exterior cur- 
ved quays: Itis divided by a freeſtone-pier, 
running between them. This harbour, 
however, is much crowded with veſſels; and 
a conſiderable addition is making to it, which, 
when finiſhed, will render it one of the com- 
pleteſt in Great Britain. Greenock, like its 
neighbour, though more independent, is 
greatly indebted to the city of Glaſgow for 
its trade. 


HERE, are two ſugar refineries, a rope- 
work, a fail-cloth manufactory, and ſome 
others, not inconſiderable, in the article of 
leather; both for ſhoes and ſadlery, deſigned 
for exportation. The trade to Ireland, the 
Weſt Indies, America, and the Baltic, be- 
ſides that carried by the coaſt, chiefly for the 
importation of grain, and other proviſions, 


* Suppoſed to be derived from the Gallic word Grianzg, or 


bay of the ſun, 
I 3 from 
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from Liverpool, &c. is in a very flouriſhing 
ſtate. The herring fiſhery, ſet on foot here, 
by a company, with particular privileges, in 
the reign of Charles II. has been one of the 
principal ſources of opulence to this town. 
Although that company ſubſiſts no longer, 
the bounty of zos. per ton, allowed by go- 
vernment, on the eſtabliſhment of a ſociety, 
in 1750, called the Free Britiſh Fiſhery,” 
has ſince much encouraged the fiſhing of 
herrings. A thouſand perſons were employed, 
laſt year; on that object; and upwards of forty- 
fivethouſand barrels of herrings were entered 
at their cuſtom-houſe ; and more than eight 
thouſand, at that of Port-Glaſgow. It 
ſhould ſeem, with little reaſon, after this ac- 
count, that ſome perſons, whom we conver- 
ſed with at Greenock, were inclined to queſ- 
tion the good effect of the grants and indul- 
gencies of government to the herring fiſh- 
eries. The Dutch, they obſerved, depending 
wholly on their own induſtry, are, whilſt the 
ſeaſon laſts, conſtant fiſhers in our northern 
ſeas; whereas, it was pretended, that when 
the Greenockers are engaged in the adven- 
ture of herring fiſhing, they have always 

| _ willingly 
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willingly relinquiſhed it, for opportunities of 
trading. © The Dutch have, undoubtedly, 
their own motives of perſeverance, which were 
not here taken into account ; and the more 
natural concluſion would have been, that the 
Greenockers, without the bounties granted 
them, would not have purſued the herring- 
fiſhery at all. It may, perhaps, be true, that 
they are much better diſpoſed to the fiſhery of 
cod, on the banks of Newfoundland, and 
Nova Scotia ; as they ſend thither, ſeveral 
ſhips every year, and n proſecute it 
with vigour. 


Uro taking notice of ſome iron- guns, fixed 
perpendicularly, on the quays, for the purpoſe 
of ſtaying the cables of ſhips, I was informed, 
that they were diſcovered in the Clyde, by di- 
ving ; and the tradition is, that they had been 
loſt near the harbour, in a wreck of one of 


the armed ſhips in the famous Spaniſh armada, 


THE new church of Greenock, which oc- 
cupies the upper ſide of a neat ſquare, a little 
above the harbour, is a handſome ſtone edi- 
fice, till it reaches the ſpire. That unfortu- 
| I 4 nate 
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nate termination will, I fear, to moſt behold- 
ers, ſuggeſt no better origin of its model, 
than the top of a vinegar cruet. The Ionic 
portico, which forms the veſtibule of the 
church, with the flight of ſteps aſcending to 
it, from the ſquare, is in a ſtile not unworthy 
of the general appearance of the building; 
and this is the chief ornament of the place. 
There is another church, beſides chapels of 
eaſe, and different places of worſhip, for va- 
rious ſectaries. 


THis, and the neighbouring coaſts, are 
frequented, in great abundance, by migratory 
wild fowl, of different ſpecies, when the 
winters are ſevere. On the breaking of hard 
froſts, they aſſemble in prodigious multi- 
tudes; mount like a black cloud on the ho- 
rizon; then fall into their ranks, and imme- 
diately diſappear. 


VAs x flocks of rooks ſometime appear here, 
particularly in the cold ſeaſons; when they 
are obſerved to be in queſt of the periwinckle, 
a ſmall ſhell-fiſh, found in great plenty 
about the Firth of the Clyde. A curious 

inſtinct 
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inſtinct teaches them to fly up, a great height, 
into the air, with their prey in their beeks, 
in order to let it fall down on the rocks, 
The ſhell thys precipitated, breaks, by its 
own weight, at the bottom, and delivers its 
contents to the deyouring hunger of the rook. 


We were informed, that great numbers of 
Highlanders have, theſe late years, poured 
into Greenock, to procure that ſubſiſtence on 
the water, which their own ſterile moun- 
tains had fo ſcantily ſupplied them. The 
ſettlement of numerous poor families have 
been the conſequence of this acceſſion ; ſo 
that ample occaſion is continually furniſhed 
for the exerciſe of a charitable ſpirit, which is 
ſaid to diſtinguiſh the wealthier inhabitants of 
this place. But the greateſt inconvenience, 
of which this, and the neighbouring port 
have, perhaps, reaſon to complain, is the 
multitude of their public - houſes, and thoſe 
every day increaſing, for the ſale of whiſkey, 
and other ſpirituous liquors, What, never- 
theleſs, we were told of. the infrequency of 
riots, and diſturbances in their public ſtreets, 
is hardly credible, under a circumſtance, ſo in- 

auſpicious 
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auſpicious to the ſobriety of the common 
people. Nor am I at all ſurpriſed to ſee, at 
this moment, that I am writing, half the 
populace of the town gathered together, in 
the ſquare, and the ſtreets opening into it, in 
order to behold the public whipping of ſeven 
or eight young pilferers ; who, with their 
ringleaders, of maturer years, in their van, 
are juſt brought up for that purpoſe, within 
fight of our inn. A ſuſpenſe of ſome time 
has, it ſeems, taken place; till a proper exe- 
cutioner, ſome ſtranger to the town, can be 
procured. As we have no curioſity to be- 
come ſpectators of the puniſhment, we are 
going to avail ourſelves of the moment, to 
make our eſcape; before all opportunity of 
egreſs is cut off by an increaſing crowd. 


Tux neceſſity, or expedience, for I under- 
ſtand not well, which it 1s, of. recurring, on 
this occaſion, to external aſſiſtance, gives rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect, that, notwithſtanding the good 
order, which may commonly prevail here, the 
number of theſe unfledged rogues, not to 
mention adepts, is ſomewhat formidable; and 
that an executioner, well known, might be 

expoſed 
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expoſed to their vengeance. Wherever men 
are drawn together, in large towns or cities, 
corruption of manners will neceſſarily enſue; 
but it is mortifying to reflect, that, as the 
wealth and proſperity of communities are 
only to be obtained by the united powers of 
many, that the depravity of the people is, 
more or leſs, the ſure conſequence of theſe 
advantages. But ſuch ſeems the ſyſtem of 
human nature all over the globe; that every 
good it poſſeſſes, or is able to procure, muſt be 
accompanied by a certain meaſure of evil. It 
is that balance of ſhade, as a painter would 
expreſs himſelf, which muſt, in the picture 
of life, be always oppoſed to its brighter tints. 


Wir theſe refle&ions, J am ſetting off 
from Greenock ;. but I hope ſomething will 
ſoon occur, to divert them on our route. 


LETTER 
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LETTER VIII. 


Langs. 

HE materials, which are to furniſh 
4 this letter, having been collected 
partly on my ride from Greenock to Largs, 
partly during a ſhort ſtay at this village, whilſt 
2 boat was preparing for us to croſs the water 
to the Iſle of Bute, and partly on our return 
from thence, two days after, I cannot ſettle 
to which date it moſt Ou ; and therefore 
mark none. 


TE firſt part of our route hither, lay 
through a barren, ſwampy valley, irregularly 
extended round us ; and in which, except a 
few ſheep, and black cattle; here and there, a 
field of oats, ſome ſpots ſown with flax, and 
a bad carriage-road ; there was nothing to re- 
mark, but the diſagreeable drearineſs of the 
general ſcene. After having gone about fix 
miles, we bore rather to the right, and were. 
again bleſſed with a view of the Clyde, which 

had 
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had been ſo tediouſly intercepted. Sir Mi- 
chael Stewart's wood-encircled caſtle, on its 
farther ſhore, aſſiſted in reſtoring a pleaſanter 
train of images than that, which occupied 
our minds for an hour or two paſt. Pro- 
ceeding forwards, we came, not long after- 
wards, to Wemys Bay; a charming little 
receſs from the Firth, on whoſe ſunny bank, 
ſome Glaſgow merchants have built, each a 
neat white houſe, one joining the other, and 
making, in fact, a ſingle villa; with a green 
lawn ſpread out before it, to the water's 
edge, adorned with parterres of flowers, and 
backed with wood, and winding walks on 
the riſing ground. Hither they retire, with 
their families, from their city, and its buſy 
hum, for the ſummer ſeaſon ; to contem- 
plate, in tranquillity, the brilliant expanſe of 
the Firth of Clyde, aſſuming, at this point, 
where its outlets to the ocean are little ſeen, - 
the appearance of a vaſt lake; the pleaſant 
ſhore of Ayrſhire, on the eaſtern fide of the 
water; the two Cumbras ; the Ifles of Bute 
and Arran, with their woods, rocks, and. 
promontories, and ſome part of the moun- 
tainous coaſt of Argyleſhire, forming, alto- 

gether, 
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gether, its magnificent boundary. This 
choſen ſpot, with all the line of coaft, run- 
ning ſouthward, for ſome miles, defended as. 
it is, on the caſt, and partly on the north, by 
lofty hills, and open to the ſun on the ſouth, 
and the weſt, may be called the Baiz of 
North Britain; and is, undoubtedly, that re- 
gion of it, which enjoys the moſt genial 
climate. 


Ou road from Wemys Bay, carried us 
beneath a-long a range of romantic cliff, on 
our left; conſiſting of dark, but variegated 
rocks, overhung with wild ſhrubs, and larger 
trees, with caſcades and fountains trickling 
down among them; and the Clyde on our 
right, with all the intereſting ſcenery, juſt 
deſcribed, within our view. After | ſome 
miles, the cliff, retiring conſiderably from 
the Firth, towards the eaſt, preſents a plain 
of ſome ſpace ; on which ſtands, delightfully 
placed, the village of Largs, on the northern 
edge of the county of Ayr. This pariſh is of 
ſome extent; being a good deal ſcattered. 
It poſſeſſes ſeveral neat houſes, fronting the 
Clyde; and commands all that enchanting 

proſpect 
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proſpect, you are already acquainted with. 
You will not wonder, that ſo pleaſant a ſitu- 
ation ſhould be reſorted to, in ſummer, for 
ſca-bathing, and the enjoyment of its ſoft 
air, and delicious ſcenery. The conſtant. 
occupants of the village, are chiefly weavers, - 
employed by the manufacturers of Paiſeley; 
and their number is not inconſiderable. In, 
point of local ſituation, on which ſome of the 
moſt natural, and ſweeteſt ſatisfactions of life 
depend, they have, certainly, the advantage pf 
their maſters. My ſecond viſit to Largs, was 
on a Sunday; when, from the appearance, 
and devout behaviour of the people, at the 
kirk, had I not been already prepoſſeſſed by 
ſome accounts in their favour, I ſhould have 
conjectured them to be a ſet of very ſober, 
and orderly beings. What effect the reſort 
of ſea-dippers, and other migratory idlers, 
followed, as they may be, by that train of 
eaſy naiads, who love to frolic on the more 
ſouthern margins of the deep, may hereaf- 
ter have upon theſe rural manufacturers, I 
with not to preſage; but, at preſent, both 
what I ſaw, and heard, ſpoke much in their 
favour, Whether the gentry of this pariſh, 

* Or 
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or of its neighbourhood, may be as ſeriouſly 
diſpoſed, I know not; but that their gravity 
of humour falls ſhort of that of old Sir Ro- 
bert Montgomery, of the caſtle of Kilmor- 
ley, who lies buried in the church of Largs, 
may reaſonably be ſuppoſed. This worthy 
gentleman, of other times, in imitation of 
Charles V. made it his melancholy practice, 
to deſcend into the family vault ; and there, 
after contemplating the mortality of his an- 
ceſtors, in the ſtilneſs of midnight, to per- 
form certain rites of funeral devotion over his 
own coffin. The following ſhort, and ele- 
gant inſcription, ſtill legible on the head of 
his coffin, and not improbably written by 
himſelf, confirms the fact I am relating:— 
« Jpſe mibi præmortuus fui, fato funera præ- 
ripui, unicum idque Cæſareum exemplar, inter 
tot mortales, ſecutus.” You recolle& Robert- 
ſon's remarkable account of Charles the 
Fifth's celebration of his own obſequies, af- 
ter he had abdicated the Imperial-throne. 


A YEARLY fair is kept at Midſummer, 
on the plain of Largs ; but, through the mul- 
tiplied means of commercial intercourſe, - 
8 which 
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which exiſt at preſent,” it is much dwindled: 
from its antient conſequence. It was for- 
merly ſupported by the mutual wants and 
ſuperfluities of the Highland, and Lowland 
inhabitants of Scotland, who met here, in 
countleſs multitudes, for the purpoſe of bar- 
tering thoſe different commodities, which 
each party were able to ſpare, for the benefit 
of the other. The ſheep, horſes, and black 
cattle, of the northern and eaſtern High- 
lands, here met the manufactures, and 
proviſions of the oppoſite quarters. This 
fair continued for ſome days, and the = 
of it was kept up, not leſs by feſtivity, than 
buſineſs. The vaſt concourſe of people, wha: 
flocked on foot, on horſeback, in carriages, 
and in boats, at once almoſt covered: the; 
plain, and the Firth. Parties of mufic, dan- 
cing, and ruſtic games, mingled with the: 
thoughtful ſons of commerce, and care: All 
was movement, animation, clamour and din ;. 
and to have regarded this-motley, and tumul- 
tuous ſcene in undiſturbed quiet, from ſome 
of the neighbouring heights, muſt have been 
highly gratifying to a curious, or contempla- 
tive mind. Out of Scotland, into Largs,” 
| K is 
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i$ a proverh-ſtill heard in this country; and, 
not improbably, owes its igim 66 thut con- 
courſe of people, which pourbd from All parts 
of North-Britain, into this crowded plain, 
in e eee eNERILO pal, 
* ehrt tene LC 
Tur bunte of his e Wut er 
cuſdoni of letting out their horſes,” as Wo ws/ 
their on ſtated tillage, and different wor les 
of huſbandry are haſtily finiſhed, to the Hetle 
cottagers, among the barren hilt, above 
him: whence, their own agrioulture remains 
in an: unimproved Rate, and much tek of 
their ground is brought inta tillage; than its 
natural lighentis ot foil has rendered fit for it. 
This ill manageinent is faid to be equally de. 
tritnerital to individuals, and to the comma. 
nity. It ſeems rather extraordinary, that 
none of the more enlightened proprietors, er 
patriotic gentlemen, refident in thoſe parts, 
thould not have ſuggeſted, or encouraged the 
application of ſome remedy, aan. 
ble a * 
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FESTERDAY, afternoon, we arrived at 
this iſland, after a fail of full three 
hours, from Largs; the wind having been 
little in our favour. But the views, which 
we caught of the magnificent ſcenery, com- 
bined of land and water, continually ſhifting 
their aſpect, as we moved forward, or tacked 
about, an our paſſage, concurred with the 
circumſtance of pleaſant weather, to com- 
penſate for the loſs of time. The fine bay of 
Rotheſay, on the north-weſt of the iſland; 
the town extending along its | curyature, 
fronted by the harbour, conſiſting of a dou · 
ble baſon, and quay of one; together with 
the veſſels moored on either fide, and other 
objects of nautical appearance, give the ap- 
proach to Bute, ſtriking effect, and impor- 
Urs in the eye of a ſtranger. 
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ABovur thirty years ago, this town was in 
a ſtate of indigence, and poſſeſſed only one 
ſingle-decked veſſel, and that of inconſidera- 
ble burthen; although the eaſy and commo- 
dious acceſs to a harbour, affording in itſelf, 
the ſafeſt protection to ſhipping, might natu- 
rally have encouraged a 5285 of Ss, 2 
and — 


Un ER "_ dnfplces of the late Fart of 
Bute, the induſtry, and emulation of the in- 
habitants of Rotheſay, were firſt excited; and 
their vigorous perſeverance has wrought fo 
pleaſing a reverſe, as wonderfully to have ad- 
vanced the proſperity of the whole iſland. 
In the ſhort period, which has been menti- 
oned, they have accumulated ſhipping, to the 
amountof 4246 tons. Sixty buſſes, amounting 
to 3104 tons, and carrying 715 men, are, 
this preſent year, employed in the herring- 
fiſhery. The reſt of the Chipping is engaged, 
either in the coaſting, or the foreign trade; 
which Rotheſay ſhares with Port-Glaſgow, 
and Greenock. The-nets, uſed in the her- 
ring fiſhery, are wholly manufactured here; 
as are alſo the barrels for the fiſh, The for- 

mer 
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mer of theſe articles has been ſo much im- 
proved, by the craftsmen of Rotheſay, as to 
have made them capable of taking double the 
quantity of fiſh, which nets of the old con- 
ſtruction could do, fo as to ſecure them, 


THe borough of Rotheſay was enfranchi- 
ſed by King Robert III. in the year 1400, 
when its caſtle was the royal reſidence *. 
What number of inhabitants might have 
been reckoned, whilſt it was the ſcene of the 
court, tradition pretends not to aſcertain, 
In ſucceeding times, they became very in- 
conſiderable ; and, till the year 1762, many 
of the houſes lay in ruins, Theſe have been 
ſince rebuilt, and ſeveral new ſtreets added. 
The population of the town, fince that time, 
has been doubled; and is ſuppoſed to be till 
increaſing, whilſt that of the whole parochial 
diſtrict, has made due progreſs; the entire 
Elf the derivation of Rotheſay, from the Gaelic words 
Riogh-ſuidhe, or royal ſeat, be authentic; in earlier times, 
this place muſt have been known by ſome other name. The 
pariſh, in general, which is conſiderably extended over the 
iſland, was called „ Cilla Bhruic “, the church having 


been dedicated to St. Broke, See e 1 of cot · 
land, Vol. th... 
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number of its preſent we: probably 
not falling: ſhort of _ CG o 

Bur the Aourithingifiats of Rotheſay has 
not ſolely'ariſen-from its herring-fiſhery, and 
its commerce. The eſtabliſhment of cotton- 
mills, the effects of Which have been very 
diffuſive among the common people, has 
contributed to it in a degree, highly worth 
confideration. Individuals, of the lower 
claſs, able to work, need never remain un- 
employed; and, in fact, there is ſcarcely an 
idle perſon in the place. This is the firſt 
ſtation in Scotland, where a cotton-mill was 
projected. The undertaking was patronized 
by Lord Bute, and received every encou- 
ragement from him, which the original ad- 
venturers judged neceſſary to aſk, Mr. Bu- 
chanan, one of the proprietors, obligingly 
conducted us through the various parts of 
this extenſive fabric. The firſt mill was 
erected about eleven years ago; and the ſe- 
cond is. very nearly finiſhed. The great wa- 
ter-wheel of the latter, is 24 feet in diameter; 
and the breadth of its periphery, not leſs than 
fix. This wheel is really a grand object; 
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and its dark colour, approaching to black, 
combined with its magnitudt, and prodi- 
gious power, when in motion, impreſſes a 
ſublime idea. This vaſt body, in its rotation, 
cammunicates movement to à horizontal 
beam, reſembling the waſt of à firſt · rate man 
of war, and an hundred feet in length. 
Round this, are fixed a great number af ver- 
tical wheels, which turn as many horizontal 
ones; and theſe again, are connected with 
others, ranged above them, through four or 
five ſtories of the new edifice, alternately ver- 
tical and horizontal. The effect, - procured 
by this whole combination of wheels, is the 
ceaſeleſs whirling of many thouſand ſpindles, 
and the regular movement of all that machi- 
nery, by which cotton is carded, ſpun, 
twiſted, and every operation performed, till 
it is prepared for the loom. Five hundred 
perſons, many of them children, are at pre- 
ſent engaged in the mill, firſt erected; and 
the ſecond, we were told, will ſoon require 
that number to be doubled. Theſe thou- 
fand perſons, with the aſſiſtance of this pow- 
erful machinery ; more ſimple, than its vaſt- 
neſs leads one, at firſt, to conceive, are able, 
K 4 it 
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it is ſuppoſed, to perform the work of twenty 
thouſand, without it. The great advantage, 
obtained in the cheapneſs of the whole maſs 
of work performed, is too evident; to need in- 
timation. After reflecting on the vaſt ſum of 
effects, here produced, by one of the me- 
chanical powers, we were naturally led to 
contemplate the invention itſelf, as one of the 
moſt laudable exertions of practical ſcience, 
for the attainment of an object, ſo important 
to ſociety, as the cheapneſs of work. And 
it was highly pleaſing, to obſerve ſuch a 
number of little hands, made early uſeful, in 
the application and removal of the materials, 
to and from this grand machine: Nor did 
it add little to the ſatisfaction, with which we 
had contemplated the ſcene, to have witneſ- 
ſed the appearance of health and chearfulneſs, 
in the generality of perſons engaged in it. 


Tux only relic of antiquity, at Rotheſay, 
worth notice, is the caſtle. Some good old 
burgher, of whom we accidentally enquired 
our way, was pleaſed to accompany us to it. 
This ruin is now ſo generally, and, I may 
ſay, ſo beautifully wrapped in ivy, that few 

of 
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of its naked members could be diſcovered, 
till we penetrated the inner walls. Here 
our conductor pointed out the traditional 
bed- chamber, and banqueting-room, of Ro- 
bert II. and III. They were the laſt kings * 
of Scotland, who inhabited this venerable 
pile. His information went little farther. 
And all we could learn elſewhere, in anſwer 
to our enquiries about the date of its erec- 
tion, was, that the towers, and all the reſt of 
the edifice, were of a much remoter, but un- 
known antiquity. This caſtle was, in ſuc- 
ceeding times, the principal reſidence of the 
Stuarts ; anceſtors of the preſent Earls of 
Bute, deſcended from the royal family of 
Scotland, and long. hereditary conſtables af 
the kingdom. It continued their place of 
reſidence, till burned by the Duke of Argyle, 
in the troubles of 1685. I have ſeen the 
walls of Balclutha, but they were deſolate. 
The fire had reſounded in the halls, and the 
voice of the people is heard no more .“ 
Moſt parts of the building, which remain, 
Robert II. came to the throne 1371. Robert III. in 
1390, | 8 8 
_ + Offian, 
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are mouldering away with age. Many of 
the ſtones are looſe, and fragments fo fre- 
quently fall, that we- were earneſtly warned, 
at almoſt every ſtep wwe took, not to venture 
up this ſtair-caſe; over that arch; or beneath 
the other wall; if we meant to eſcape alive. 
You would have been oddly affected, betwixt 
amuſement, and alarm, had you heard the 
particular queſtions and anſwers, which 
paſſed between our cautious conductor, and 
ourſelves, whilſt we continued within the 
precincts of the ruin: From the round- 
neſs, and breadth of thoſe window, and door- 
arches, may it not be ſuppoſed, that the ar- 
chitecture is Saxon Gothic? “ For God's 
ſake, ſir, haſten from that wall, or you will 
be eruſhed under its ruins.”-—< What do 
you conjecture, to have been the uſe of this 
fubterrain?*—4* The arch you ſtand upon, 
is giving way; you will flip through, ten fa- 
thoms deep, and be heard of no more. — 
«© This was, probably, the antient keep, and 
that its dungeon beneath?” —““ Take care, 
you don't get into it; or you may wait long 
enough for your gaol-delivery.” With all 
this cold water, flung on the ſpirit of re- 
. ſearch, 
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ſearch; the moſt decided antiquary, would 
have felt it confiderably damped. Our own 
inferior ardour became very much chilled; 
and, therefore, after having examined ſuch 
of the few parts, as were to be approached, 
without danger; and, contemplating the 
reſt, rather ſhily, at a diſtance, we made a 
ſafe retreat; and took leave of our conduc- 
tor ; who ſeemed more ambitious (and could 
we blame him?) of ſaving us from deſtruc- 
tion, than of gratifying our curiolity. , 


 N1iG6nT was now coming on, and we re- 
tired to our inn, which we had left, two 
hours before, in perfect order, and tranqui- 
lity. But we had ſcarcely re- entered, and 
fat down to an early ſupper, meaning to re- 
tire ſoon to bed ; when we ſuddenly heard a 
great deal of running up and down ; the 
voices of men and women, in all the 2djoin- 
ing rooms; ſome talking,” others finging, 
and whiſtling. Preſently, ſtruck up a merry 
ſtrain of muſic, in a room directly beneath 
us: Dancing ſucceeded: The whole houſe 
ſhook : our table, our ſeats, our very plates 
and ſpoons, reſponſively partook the general 
move- 
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movement; as we ourſelves did, a few mi- 
nutes afterwards. For, as ſoon as we found, 
that all thoughts of ſleep muſt be deferred, for 
a ſeaſon, we deſcended, in haſte, in order to 
fee the company, and the ball. Having 
ſqueezed, with ſome effort, through the 
crowd of the paſſage, and door-way, many a 
bonny lad and laſſie, did we ſee ; who, hav- 
ing finiſhed their day at the cotton-works, 
were, very nimbly, and not ungracefully, 
performing the lively evolutions of the Scot- 
tiſh reel. The dance, and the muſic, were na- 
tional, and merited the attention of ſtrangers. 
To give you, however, any preciſe ideas of the 
nature of the ſteps, with all the croſſing, ſhuf- 
fling, ſpringing, and friſking of the dancers; or 
to deſcribe their ſetting- to, their figuring in and 
out, and turning about; their clapping of 
hands, and ſnapping of fingers, would be 
impoſſible. There was ſomething of all this, 
and more in the dance: every man had his 
partner, and the number of couples, in each 
reel, ſeemed indefinite. The muſic, and the 
dance, began very temperately, in a kind of 
adagio movement. Each couple - glided 
gently along, for two, or three rounds; the 

motion 
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motion increaſed by degrees, till it became 
briſker and more lively ; at length wonder- 
fully rapid ; and concluded like the German 
valt, by each pair joining hands, and whirl- 
ing round with a velocity continually acce- 
lerated, 


22 non aliud velocius ullum, 
Mobilitate viget, vireſque acquirit eundo*; . 


till the parties, growing giddy, began to reel 
and ended the dance, but when unable either 
to move, or even to ſtand any longer. I 
ſhould not have omitted to mention, that a 
certain rapturous yelp, which every now 
and then eſcapes the male dancers in the 
height of their glee, ſeems to give new ſpirit 
to their movements. Conſiderable credit 
was due to that addreſs and circumſpection of 
the ſwains, by which they avoided trampling; 
upon the naked feet of the nymphs, whilſt: 
moſt vigorouſly footing it very near them in 
ſhoes of a very maſſive ſole. After a ſhort 
pauſe the dance was renewed, and an agreea-: 


. * Virg. IV. 174. 
ble, 
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ble young woman invited us to partake in it. 
As it was impoſſible not to have ſympathized 
in the animation of the ſcene, I know not, 
that any thing but our ignorance of the ſtepy 
and the figure, prevented. our accepting the 
challenge. Our excuſe allowed us, however, 
to remain ſpectators, which we did till the 
aſſembly broke up, and departed, according to 
their cuſtom, about cleven-o'clock. Such is the 
manner, in which the cotton workers, and 
young tars, returned from their. ſea-faring 
expeditions, amuſe themfelves on Saturday 
CO and 5 holidays. 


Tur i inhabitants of Rothefay, 
remarkably regular in their deportment, per- 
mit themſelves no other indulgence, beyond 
their own threſholds, than a little quiet vi- 
ſiting among their neighbours; except, that 
the men are fond of reading the news- papers 
at their ſubſcription coffee-houſe ; where, 
ſometimes, the back-gammon table ſucceeds 
to politics. It is natural that thoſe, who live. 
in theſe inſular ſituations, ſecluded from the 
world, ſhould feel a lively curioſity to know, 

what 
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what is tranſacted in it. And the mercantile 
and manufacturing claſſes are ſaid to frequent 
their coffee-houſe with ſome paſſion for this 
picquant gratification. Expenfive amuſe- 
ments, or luxuries, have yet gained no ground 
at Rotheſay, 
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LETTER X. 
| e rept. Ane | 
AVING procured a guide, and hired 
horſes, we left Rotheſay before break- 
faſt, yeſterday morning, in order to make an 
excurſion into the iſland. 


On the road, from the town to Mountſtu- 
art, we wound pleaſantly among hills, and 
green vallies; not inferior, in point of culti- 
vation, or produce, to any which we had 
yet ſeen in North Britain. As we paſſed 
along the higher ground, we caught a view 
of Loch-Fad, or the Long-Lake; from 
whence iſſues that important ſtream, which 
is the prime mover of the cotton-works, de- 
ſcribed in my laſt. About a mile beyond 
this point, we coaſted the eaſt end of a ſmall 
lake, called As-cog; on the borders of 
which, we faw ſeveral people buſily em- 
ployed in ſteeping flax, one of the products 
of the iſland ; whilſt their children were en- 


gaged 
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gaged in launching a veſlel, gallantly trim- 
med, with packthread cables, and paper fails ; 
and, apparently, of not leſs than 80 or go 
ounces burthen, and drawing three or four 
inches of water, The little mariners exerted 
all their ſkill, and the veſſel very ſpeedily 
made its way acroſs a narrow creek, follow- 
ed immediately by another, of equal weight 
and dimenſions ; equipped with no leſs inge- 
nuity, and failing with equal ſucceſs. 


I ſhould not have taken notice of theſe 
playthings, but that ſuch naval expeditions 
in miniature, are the ordinary amuſement of 
the young children of the iſland. We had 
ſeen ſeveral of theſe lilliputian parties at 
Rotheſay, from three, and four, to five, or 

fix years old, ſimilarly occupied; and that, 
with an earneſtneſs, which ſhewed their 
aquatic bias to be very ſtrong. The herring 
fiſhery of that place, being in a flouriſhing 
ſtate; and employing the thoughts and chief 
converſation of every order of its inhabitants ; 
and, indeed, of the iflanders in general, who 
are not engaged in the cotton-works ; their 
male children, during infancy, imbibe ſcarce- 

L ly 
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ly any other ideas, than ſuch. as relate. to wa- 
ter,, and navigation. There are leveral per- 
ſons in Rotheſay, who have amaſſed many 
thouſand pounds, in the herring fiſhery ; with- 
out taking into account, the fortunes; which 
others acquire, who embark in the extenſive 
carrying trade of the place.. And it being a 
good deal the character of thoſe, who. get 
money in theſe regions, to place much of 
their happineſs in faving it; the love of 
wealth, and the deſire of accumulation, ex- 
cite an univerſal ſpirit of competition in na- 
val adventurers. The natural ſituation of no 
country, whatever, can be more fortunately 
adapted to encourage it, than that of North 
Britain, and its numerous iſlands. 


AFTER we had quitted the little lake of 
As-cog, the next aſcent brought us into 
ſight of the ſouth-eaſt quarter of the iſle, 
occupied by the reſidence of the Earl of Bute, 
and his extenſive woods and plantations, 
which range far and wide, on the higheſt 
ground, and alſo clothe the declivities of 
many ſucceſſive hills, down to the red rocks 
of the Clyde ; the waters of which, not to 


mention 
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mention the beauty of thoſe, which unite with 
it in ſurrounding the iſland, conſtitute that 
noble, and brilliant expanſe, called the Firth 
of Clyde; no where to be equalled in magni- 
tude, by the Thames itſelf, but where it opens 
into the ocean, below Sheerneſs, and the Nore. | 
Illumed as Mount Stuart is by this ſuperb 

river, continually reflecting the White ſails, 
which waft, on its boſom, more than half the 
commerce of North Britain; and varied; as its 
proſpects are, by the mountains of Argyleſhire, 
on the north; on the oppoſite quarter, by the 
rocks, and green paſtures of the two Cum- 
braes ; the chearful village of Lurgs, - beyond 
them ; the brightneſs of Wemys Bay, with 
a long and finuous line of the cultivated ſhore 
of Ayrſhire ; with theſe, accompaniments, I 
fay, the manſion, and environs: of Mount- 


ſtuart, may challenge the moſt OI 
ſituations 1n this Kingdom. . 


Wisnixd to examine the interior of ſo 
intereſting a ſcene, I availed myſelf of the 
honour of being ſomewhat known to the 
Earl of Bute, to offer his lordſhip my reſ- 
pects. An obliging invitation enſued, which 

L 2 put 
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put, into our power, the ſatisfaction ſo much 
deſired; not to mention the flattering cir- 
cumſtances of that hoſpitality, with e we 
were received. 


AFTER a firſt curſory view of the houſe, 
and its environs, an interval of ſome hours, 
before dinner, remaining, we thought it moſt 
adviſeable to re- mount our horſes, in pur- 
ſuit of our original excurſion, and to defer, 
till the afternoon, a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the ſcenery of Mountftuart, 
which we ſhould then have e of 
ſeeing at our leiſure. 


IT having "REN recommended to us, to 
call upon Mr. Thorburn, the miniſter of 
Kingarth, in whoſe extenſive pariſh, the 
chief objects of our curioſity lay; we ſaw 
nothing in our progreſs, which gave us more 
pleaſure than the amiable frankneſs, and cor- 
diality of the good paſtor himſelf. After we 
had accepted a little refreſhment, ſo offered, 
as not to be refuſed ; and converſed with him, 
a ſhort time, on different ſubjects, relating 
to the iſland ; he expreſſed his regret, that a 


par- 
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particular engagement at home, would not 
allow him an opportunity of ſhewing us 
what might merit our obſervation ; but he 
offered us the company of his ſon; an intel- 
ligent young man, whoſe attentions we found 
very uſeful. 


On leaving the manſe, he rode with us, 
firſt to the ruins of an antient Druid's tem- 
ple; at leaſt, what is here generally conjec- 
tured to have been one. Three large, up- 
right ſtones, or rather fragments of rock, 
were only remaining; but the places, or 
foundations of ſix others, were ſtill perfectly 
viſible; as alſo, that of an altar, in the center 
of the circle, which the whole number had 
formed. Whether there had been an out- 
ward circle of theſe maſſive ſtones ; or any 
others had been placed horizontally over 
them, as at Stone Henge, in Wiltſhire; 
there appeared no veſtiges, ſufficient to de- 
termine. The three, which we found ſtand- 
ing near each other, aud the place of the 
reſt, ſhewed their poſition to have been pre- 
ciſely circular. The diameter of the temple, 
may be about twenty feet ; It had formerly 
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been [ſurrounded by wood; and, at a fmall 
diſtance; all round it, we | obſerved the re- 
maining trunks of oak trees, whoſe ſhades 
had once given additional ſolemnity to this 
conſecrated edifice. Another Druidical re- 
lic, of the ſame kind, is to be ſeen, betwixt 
the Bays of Kames, and Artrick, toward the 
northern part of this iſland. In ſurveying 
theſe monuments, the difficulty always re- 
curs, of explaining the mechanical powers, 
if ſuch they were called, in the rude times 
of their conſtruction, by means of which, 
theſe ponderous maſſes of rock were moved. 


Havinc gratified our curioſity here, we 
went about three miles further, to view the 
crumbled remains of an ancient fortreſs, on a 
lofty crag, near the ſea, at the ſouth-weſter- 
ly part of the iſland. Nothing of the edifice 
remains ſtanding. The ſtones, which com- 
poſed it, lie in ſcattered heaps chiefly on one 
fide of the hill. The curioſity of this object 
conſiſts in the vitrification of a great part of 
theſe ſtones ; a proceſs by which, it is ſup- 
poſed, they were cemented together ; for no 


trace of lime, mortar, or any other cement, is 


found 
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found attached to them. It is conjectured, 
that ſtrata of wood and ſtone, in form of a 
wall, being firſt alternately placed upon each 
other, ſods of earth were raiſed on either fide 
to ſupport them, and that then, the wood 
being ſet on fire, the upper ſtrata of ſtone 
ſoon ſubſided on thoſe immediately be- 
low them, and their vitrified ſides meeting, 
whilſt red-hot, became firmly attached to 
each other. It is not improbable, that ſand 
and the fern plant, both at hand, might 
be mingled with the wood, or perhaps laid 
under it, to aſſiſt the vitrification. As the 
firſt ſtrata would fink conſiderably in this 
proceſs, ſucceſſive additions were piled- upon 
them, till the walls were raiſed to the height 
required. Mr. Blain, collector of the cuſtoms, 
at Rotheſay, the ingenious author of a ma- 
nuſcript hiſtory of Bute, adopts, in a great 
meaſure, this conjecture to ſolve the vitrifica- 
tion, and conſequent cement of this antient 
fort; if, indeed, this conjecture did not ori- 
ginate with him. This ſtrong place was 
called, in the Gaelic language, Dungyle, or 
Dun-a-goll ; interpreted, the fort of the 
ſtrangers ;” and is ſuppoſed to have been 

L 4 conſtructed 
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conſtructed by the Danes, or Norwegians. 
Mr. Thorburn, probably underſtanding the 
name to mean, a fort againſt the ſtran- 
gers,” is of opinion, that it was built by the 
inhabitants to defend themſelves againſt the 
attacks of the former. As the northern peo- 
ple, juſt mentioned, certainly made many 
ſucceſsful inroads into the iſland, and at 
ſome intervals, conſidered themſelves as its 
principal proprietors, by right of conqueſt, 
there appears more difficulty in deciding the 
origin of this fortreſs than I will undertake 
to remove. A much ſmaller fort, of the 
' ſame curious conſtruction, ſtood at the north- 
ſide of the iſland. 


THe ſituation of Dungyle, to a pictureſque 
eye, would, perhaps, be leſs amuſing, on ac- 
count of the remarkable ruins of the fortreſs, 
than on that of the different proſpects ſeen from 
its eminence. Toward the ſouth-eaſt riſe the 
bleak rocks of Mountblain, with the hamlet 
of Garatie, juſt below its rudeſt craggs ; a 
few trees wildly ſcattered round it. A little 
to the left appears one of the Cumbraes, and 
its light-houſe with admirable effect. To 

the 
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the ſouth-weſt, daſhed by the waves of the 
Clyde, pouring into the Iriſh ſea, the lofty 
mountains of Arran, pinnacled with many a 
black mif-ſhapen crag aſpiring to the clouds, 
with water-falls glittering betwixt them, 
preſent, altogether, a thouſand circumſtances 
of the trueſt ſublimity ; whilſt, on the right, 
as the eye moves along the . north-weſtern 
ſhore of Bute, it catches the lovely iſle of 
*Inchmarnoc, and the long ſweeping peninſula 
of Cantyre. 


Wr deſcended from Dungyle, and wind- 
ing northward, round its baſe, ſurveyed cer- 
tain columnar ſtacks of dark rocks, which 
compoſe this mountainous elevation; now 
formidably projecting over our heads. Be- 
neath theſe rocks we entered the long wind- 
ings of a cave, worn black by the eternal 
dripping of ſprings down its fides. For want 
of light we did not chuſe to penetrate beyond 
forty or fifty feet: our companion informed 
us, that its depth was not known. In barba- 
rous times, it is ſuppoſed to have been fre- 
quently a place of concealment to ſome ene- 
my of the inhabitants ; as it is, at preſent, to 

thoſe 
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thoſe of his Majeſty's revenue, the ſmug- 
glers. Its rugged bottom was ſtrewed over 
with fiſh-bones ; whoſe eatable parts had been 
devoured by the Otter, or the ſavage Biped 
juſt mentioned. Notwithſtanding this den- 
like appearance of things, a botaniſt would 
have been delighted with the variety of aqua- 
tic faliage, which fringed its entrance. A 
Salvator Roſa would have ſketched the 
ſcene with rapture ; particularly at the 
moment, when a group of ſmuggling banditti 
had been celebrating their nocturnal orgies 
round a blazing fire, at the mouth of the 
chaſm. 


THE. engagement, under which we had 
made this excurſion, did not admit of our 
prolonging it; we, therefore, now thought 
of returning, and that partly in our former 
tract, that we might leave our companion at 
the manſe, and acknowledge our obligations 
to his father. Although we wanted time for 
the inſpection of any new ſcene, we were amu- 
ſed, as we rode gently along, with the young 
man's account of ſome objects which we had 


left unſeen, and ſeveral traditional ſuperſti- 


tions 
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tions relative to them. As I found them to 
accord with ſome inſular ſtories, which 1 
ſhortly after read in Mr. Blain's entertaining 
manuſcript, and as they are characteriſtie of 
the popiſh credulity and ſtrange cuſtoms of 
the antient inhabitants of the iſland, I need 
make no apology for relating them. - Fancy 
yourſelf a hearer, returning with us to Mount- 
ſtuart. | 


THz iſle of Bute is divided into two pa- 
riſhes, Rotheſay, and Kingarth ; in each of 
which were formerly ſeveral churches and cha- 
pels; three or four of them, at preſent, only 
remain. The moſt antient of the churches of 
Kingarth, was built at the ſouth corner of 
the iſland, about the eleventh century. The 
ruins of it we might have ſeen, had our time 
admitted of it. This edifice was reared by 
the piety of St. Blain, about whom, we meet 
with the following tradition. St. Cathan, 
an Iriſh biſhop, attended by his ſiſter, Ertha, 
came from his own country to the iſle of 
Bute; with an intention of leading the ſolitary 
life of an hermit, in ſome choſen retirement. 
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Ertha, wandering about, unprotected, was 
accidentally met in the field by a young 
man, apparently of a ſuperior ſtation, and 
poſſeſſed of many - perſonal attractions; who, 


' becoming ſuddenly enamoured of the lady, 


forced her to ſubmit to his embraces. Er- 
tha, in due courſe of time, found herſelf 
pregnant, and brought forth a ſon. Some 
barbarous perſons, into whoſe hands ſhe had 
fallen, as a puniſhment for her involuntary 
crime, thruſt her, with her little infant into 
a boat, and committed them to the mercy of 
a tempeſtuous ſea. Ertha, in filent deſpair, 
claſped the child to her boſom, ſmiling, and 
unconſcious of their peril. After ſhe had 
ſtruggled long with the horrors of her ſitua- 
tion, Providence intervened ; and the boat 
was driven to ſhore. Congal, and Kenneth, 
two holy men, walking on the ſands, ſaw 
what had happened ; and, having learned of 
Ertha the cauſe of her misfortunes, took 
compaſſion upon her ; and received both the 
mother and the ſon into their immediate pro- 
tection. They baptized the child, and ga ve 
him the name of Blain. He was educated un- 
der their care and direction; and, becoming an 

adept 
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adept in theology, was ſent to Rome, where 
he took holy orders. After ſome years, his 
learning and piety recommended him fo 
ſtrongly to the pope, that he was conſecrated 
a biſhop; and returning to his own country, 
preſided over a city in Scotland, ever ſince 
ſince called Dumblain*®. Deeply impreſſed 
with the hiſtory, which his mother had given 
him of his providential eſcape in infancy, he 
built the old church of Kingarth, as a votive 
memorial of his gratitude, upon his return 
from Rome. The ſituation, which he choſe 
for it, is deeply retired, and the houſe of the 
miniſter, one end of which only remains, is 
placed beneath a precipice; and probably, 
at the time of its the foundation, was ſe- 
queſtered in wood. That no circumſtance 
of ſanctity might be wanting to his pious 
work, he brought a quantity of conſecrated 
earth from Rome, to form the upper ſtratum 
of the burying ground. It happening, that 
ſome of the women on the coaſt, either re- 

* This ſtory may be found in Dr. George Mackenzie's 
Life of Hector Boeis, Vol. II. 422. He gives it on the au- 


thority of Dempſter, and the latter on that of George News 
ton, who wrote the life of St, Blanus, 
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fuſed to aſſiſt in conveying the precious mould 
from the ſhip, or profanely negligent, let 
ſome of it fall by the way, St. Blain decreed, 


that none of the ſex ſhould ever be interred 


within the holy cœmetery. Another piece of 
ground, called the lower church yard, was 
deſtined for that purpoſe; and, according to 
the ſaint's decree, was excluſively uſed for 
the interment of the females; it being then 
firmly believed, that, had their bodies been 
laid in the hallowed earth of Rome, 


Their bones, tho canonized and hearſed in death, 
Had burſt their cearments—that the ſepulchre 
Had ope'd his ponderous and marble jaws, 

To caſt them up again. 


THis ſuperſtition continued till 16613 
when the Preſbytery going their progreſs of 
the parochial bounds, a complaint was made 
of this practice of the ſeparate burial of the 

*, The Saint's order,” ſays Mr. Blain, “ was carefully 
obſerved, the people entertaining a belief, that ſhould they 


tranſgreſs, and inter the dead bodies of females, contrary to 
the injunctions, ſuch bodies would be caſt above the carth.” 


ſe xes. 
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ſexes. The aſſembly conſented to its aboli- 
tion; and, from that time, women as well 
as men have ſafely, though promiſcuouſly 
been depoſited in the favoured cœmetery. 
Wives have not only been quietly inurned in 
the neighbourhood of their huſbands; but 
have continued quiet ever ſince in the ſame 
company. thy 


Nor far from St. Blain's church, is {till 
ſhewn the devil's cauldron ; which, though 
vulgar tales, formerly current, of the evil 
ſpirit's purgatorial parboiling of the bodies 
and ſouls of departed finners, are too groſs for 
notice, is known to have been, in catholic 
times, a place of real pennance, for living 
ones. This cauldron, fays Mr. Blain, 
thirty feet in diameter, is formed by a wall 
of dry ſtone, ſeven feet, fix inches high, and 
ten feet in thickneſs, with an entrance from 
the eaſt. It was a place of pennance, as its 
name imports ; ſuch as Sir James Ware de- 
{cribes, in his antiquities of Ireland. Poor 
culprits were ſometimes obliged to traverſe 
the top of the wall, on their bare knees, a 
certain number of times, according to their 

demerit ; 
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demerit ; whilſt their path was covered over 
with ſharp: ſtones “. At other times, a 
number of theſe unhappy people were made 
to fit, days and nights together, on the floor, 
within the incloſure ; diſtreſſed for want of 
food, and neceſſitated to prevent each other 
from enjoying the comforts of ſleep; for it 
was inculcated in them, by their ghoſtly fa- 
thers, as an article of belief, that, if they 
ſuffered any of the company to ſlumber, be- 
fore the time, appointed for expiating their 
guilt, was at an end, hell and damnation 
would be the lot of the whole ; and that they 
would be hurried from an earthly, toan in- 
fernal, cauldron. The poor, infatuated peo- 
ple, in order to avoid eternal torments, ſub-- 
mitted to prick one another with ſharp in- 
ſtruments, ſo ſoon as the ſmalleſt diſpoſition 

The author of theſe letters remembers to have ſeen a 
ceremony of this kind, in the church of San Juſtina, at Pa- 
dua ; where a number of ruſtic lubbers were waddling on 
their knees, round an ancient marble tomb, or altar, in 
the narrow ſpace, between the main body of the ſhrine, and 
the columns, which ſurrounded it. The ruefulneſs of their 
viſages, expreſſed much more pain of body, than devotion 
of ſpirit ; though they muſt have poſſeſſed no ſmall portion of 
the latter, Their perſeyerance was really ſurpriſing. 


to 
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to ſlumber, appeared to ſeize upon any of 
them.—In theſe better days, ſuperſtition is 
no part of the characteriſtic of Bute- men. 


Mos r of the inhabitants of the iſland ſpeak 
the Gaelic language, in common with the 
Scottiſh dialect of the Engliſh. The former 
is their mother tongue, and the older people 
apparently prefer it, in their common con- 
verſation. When the natives are aſked, 
whether they are high, or low-landers, they 
anſwer: „ we are neither; but Bute - 
men.” 


ALTHOUGH the climate of Bute partakes 
the general humidity, which prevails in the 
weſtern regions of North-Britain, it is tem- 
perate and healthy. Young Mr. Thorburn's 
father, the winter before the laſt, had buried 
two perſons at the age of eighty-four, and 
one, at that of ninety-four, in the pariſh 
which we were now traverſing. _ 


IT is a cuſtom of theſe iſlanders, as it 
ſeems, indeed, of all the northern people, 
to pay great attention to funerals. 'The per- 

: M {ons 
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ſons, who follow the deceaſed to the grave, 
are generally numerous; an entertainment* 
is made for them ; and every man in the 
land keeps a ſuit of black with weepers, to 
appear in upon theſe occaſions. 


Tur late lord Bute manifeſted a great de- 
fire to improve the ſtate of agriculture in the 
iſland; and the farmers were benefited both 
by his encouragement, and the example of a 
better mode of cultivation, in thoſe of his 
farms ſituated more immediately under his 
own inſpection. From the preſent earl's at- 
tachment to the iſland, his attention to its 
intereſts and proſperity, and his occaſional 
reſidence here, it is expected, that further 
improvements, ſtill much wanted, in the 
ſtate of its huſbandry, will undoubtedly re- 

In Denmark and Sweden, a great dinner, or ſupper, is 
always given, upon theſe occafions, to a large party of the 
relatives, and friends of the deceaſed; and, not unfre- 
quently, much hilarity takes place. I ſcarce ever heard a 
dead perſon ſpoken of there, without the epithet of “ Salig 
Herre ſuch a one.” Happy Mr. Such a one; whereas we 
ſay, poor Mr, or Mrs, -—, $0 that it ſhould ſeem, ſome 


nations expreſs ſatis faction preciſely on the ſame account, 
Fhich excites regret in others, 


ſult. 
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ſult. About one third only of the iſland is, 
at preſent, in tillage ; though, from the na- 
ture of the ſoil, and the command of lime, 
ſea-weed and coraline, a much greater por- 
tion of it might ſoon be rendered fit for grain 
of every kind. The remainder conſiſts of 
paſture, woodland, moſſes, moors and lakes, 
The greateſt obſtacle, it ſeems, to the due ad- 
vancement of agriculture is the predilection, 
which the farmer's ſons, and the peaſantry 
in general, ſhew for the herring fiſhery. 


THE men in this country are not accuſ- 
tomed to reap, or ſhear the corn, as they call 
that operation: the women always do it; and 
every ſpecies of corn, I underſtand, is reaped. 
The men, however, bind and ſet up the 
| ſhocks*®. Reaping and other harveſt work 
are commonly paid not in money, but by the 
allowance of a cow's graſs : the farmer finding 
paſture for the peaſant's cow during a certain 
portion of the year. Engaged in converſation 
upon theſe ſubjects, we found ourſelves, una- 
wares, within the precincts of the Manſe ; 


Their name for them is Host. 


M 2 where 
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where, bidding adieu to our obliging con- 
ductor and his father, we haſtened back to 
Mountituart. | 


A LARGE fore-court forms the immediate 
approach to the houſe, and is ſufficiently ex- 
tenſive to ſhew, without embarraſiment, the 
whole front, which is of conſiderable length. 
The houſe conſiſts of the main body and two 
wings, connected with it by colonades. 'The 
air and ſtile of this edifice are remarkably 
light and chearful from whatever point of 
view it is ſeen. Simplicity, neatneſs, and 
elegance characterize it both within and 
without. In the body of the houſe, front- 
ing the garden, is a long breakfaſt-room, ex- 
tremely pleaſant, furniſhed with prints from 
the celebrated collection of Luton-Hoo. 
Beyond this, on the ſame fide, is the draw- 
Ing-room, adorned with a great number of 
family pictures, well executed, and nearly 
all, I believe, full lengths. From a ſym- 
metry in the ſize and diſpoſition of theſe 
pieces, apart from their ſuperior merit, as 
paintings, reſults an effect of grandeur upon 
the room itſelf, which cannot fail to ſtrike 

the 
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the eye of a ſtranger. In the other front, is a 
ſpacious dining- room; near it the library, 
which we did not ſee. Mention has ſince been 
made to me of a valuable antique, of the fami- 
ly, preſerved here; the ſword of the firſt 
High Steward of Scotland. The offices occu- 
py the wings, the bed-chambers over them, 
of courſe, the upper part of the houſe. 


As ſoon as we had drunk coffee after din- 
ner, Lord Mountſtuart, and one of his bro- 
thers, obligingly quitted the company, and 
walked with us round the garden and plan- 
tations. 


A veERY extenſive lawn is ſpread out in 
the eaſtern front of the houſe, This is 
bounded, on three ſides, by the fineſt woods 
we had ſeen in Scotland, lofty, and of mature 
growth; conſiſting of oak, beech, Spaniſh 
cheſnut, larch, mountain aſh, pine of every 
fort, birch, American plane, &c. Of the 
ſpecies laſt mentioned, one was fingled out 
to our notice, of very uncommon ſize and 
beauty : it challenges ſuperiority over every 
tree in the ſurrounding woods. In coming 

M 3 out 
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out of the houſe, at the breakfaſt-room, we 
were ſtruck by the loftineſs of the groves on 
the right and left hand of the lawn ; and the 
more ſo, as they are contraſted by wood at the 
bottom of it, which, planted on a rapidly de- 
ſcending cliff, ſhews little but the light point- 
ed tops of the firs and larches, agreeably in- 
termingled on the declivity. The ſinking 
poſition of the wood here, with its airy ſum- 
mits juſt peeping above the lawn, poſlefles, 
beſide the effect of contraſt, the advantage 
of allowing the eye to command, over it, the 
brilliant expanſe of the Clyde, and the varie- 
gated ſhores beyond. Having enjoyed this 
magnificent ſcenery from the vicinity of the 
houſe, we followed the courſe of the terrace, 
round the northern fide of the lawn, and, 
turning out from it afterwards to the right, 
found ourſelves in a cloſe covered walk, wind- 
ing down the cliff; which led us, at the bot- 
tom, upon open ground, bounded by the 
water. Having reached the margin, we once 
more contemplated the Firth, and all its noble 
accompaniments; with which you are alrea- 
dy acquainted. We next penetrated a deep 
wild ſcene of wood and thicket, which occu- 

pics 
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pies a conſiderable ſpace betwixt the cliff and 
the water. The rocks on our right, as we 
moved onward, ſome bare, others covered 
with moſſes of different hues, or ſhaded with 
dangling foliage, and projecting in variety of 
forms, failed not to amuſe us, till the her- 
mitage, an old ruin, overgrown with trees, 
came into fight. Having paſſed this with the 
pleaſingly gloomy ſenſations, which ſuch ob- 
Jects are calculated to raiſe, we had not ram- 
bled much farther in this ſylvan region, be- 
fore our ears were ſtruck with the exotic ſounds 
of the hernery, from a quarter unſeen. Con- 
tinuing our walk we found the cliff open 
ſuddenly into a narrow vale, or rather ravine. 
Curioſity led us to make our way through 
ſwampy ground and tangled thickets up one 
of its ſides, till, by ſome untrodden way, we 
reached the rocks at the further end of it ; 
where the difficulty of acceſs was compen- 
ſated by an undevelloped fall of water, which, 
with a little aſſiſtance of art, may be made 
an intereſting feature in this quarter, and aſ- 
ſert the juſteſt pretenſions to the dignity of 
a caſcade. It has nothing, at preſent, but 
the character of retired and modeſt merit ; to 

M 4 which 
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which we lamented, that more encourage- 
ment had not been given. I know not, 
whether we did not take the liberty of inti- 
mating to our noble hoſt, on our return, that 
nothing ſeemed wanting to produce the ma- 


nifeſt improvement, of which it was capable, 


but the foſtering effect of his lordſhip's parti- 
cular notice. Tracing our way back from this 
receſs we launched forward, with wider ſcope, 
into theſe delightful plantations. The ſun 
being now ſet, a hollow breeze ſprung up in 
the foliage above our heads, which, mingling 
with the diſtant murmurs of the Clyde ; pro- 
duced, as the duſk of the evening approached, 
that delicious impreſſion on my ſpirits, which, 
you know, I love to cheriſh. We, at length 
began to aſcend the cliff, and, after taking 
ſome little range in the woods above it, re- 
gained the terrace; at the end oppoſite to 
which we had commenced our excurſion. 
Now, ſhortly emerging from our arched 
walk, we were brought back upon the lawn; 
where we rejoined the earl of Bute, and the 
company we had left, 


AFTER 
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AFTER re-entering the houſe, where a 
chearful fire now attracted the company, we 
had not been long engaged in converſation 
round it, when we were ſuddenly diverted by 
muſic, proceeding from the lawn. Led, by 
the ſound, to the door, we faw, in the ſolemn 
ſhade of the evening, Duncan Stuart, his 
lordſhip's piper, pacing, backwards and for- 
wards, upon the terrace, with a gait full of 
enthuſiaſm, and bringing the fineſt ſtrains 
from his national inſtrument, the bagpipe. 
The air, which we had heard, was, I think, 
the Galviſe march. It partook the charming 
melancholy of the Scottiſh muſic; at the 
ſame time that it poſſeſſed the bold ſolemnity 
of a martial ſtrain. The piper is expected 
to ſhew his talents, in theſe performances, 
by his extemporary variations upon the ori- 
ginal air. Thoſe of Duncan Stuart were 
very fine, perfectly in the ſtile of the march 
he had choſen, diſplaying a fullneſs of tone, 
delicacy of execution, and pathos of expreſ- 
fion, worthy of the diſtinguiſhed character 
which he has attained in the college of High- 
land pipers ; where, it ſeems, he has received 
the honour of one of their annual prizes.— 


The 
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The piper in Scotland retains to the great, as 
the harper does in Wales, and makes an ar- 
ticle of their ſtate. The proper habit of his 
fituation is a ſuperb Highland dreſs, with a 
cap and feathers. The pipers, in antient 
times, were always of the ſame name as the 
Thane or the Laird of the clan, in whoſe ſer- 
vice he was retained ; and, not unfrequently, 
in ſome diſtant degree of relationſhip. 


AT no long interval, after this agreeable 
entertainment, followed ſupper, and retire- 
ment to bed at an carly hour. 


Sept. 3. 

I AwokE betimes this morning, and exhi- 
larated by the rays of a vivid ſunſhine, playing 
on the objects, which I ſaw before my win- 
dow, I quitted my bed, and repeated, in ſo- 
litude, the walk of the preceeding evening, 
with ſome additional rambles among the 
woods of Mountſtuart, and on the ſhore of the 
Clyde; whoſe waters lay, at this time, re- 
poſed in a ſtate of perfect calm. At one in- 
terval of my walk, I ſeated myſelf among the 
red rocks of the Firth, many of which are 
beautifully 
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beautifully incruſted with moſſes, ſhells, and 


ſea-weed, to contemplate, more at leiſure, 
the varied ſcenes around me. A fort of vi- 
ſionary haze envelloped the lower parts of the 
horizon, on the oppoſite coaſt. The white- 
neſs of Wemys-Bay, and the chearful village 
of Largs, were juſt diſcernable through its 
veil, which the ſun was beginning to pene- 
trate. The ſummits of the hills and groves 
beyond them appeared in all the luſtre of his 
beams. At ſome moments my eye was 
amuſed with purſueing the flight of the ſea- 
pye and the curlew acroſs the water ; whilſt 
the cooing of the ſtock-dove, or the ſcream of 
the heron attracted my ear to the woods juſt 
behind me. Homer's deſcription of ſome of 
the objects, in his ſcenery of Calypſo's iſland, 
did not unnaturally affociate itſelf with the 
images before me.— 


——  O'er the world of waters Hermes flew, 
Till now the diſtant ifland roſe in view. 


— A various ſylvan ſcene 
Appeared around, and groves of living green; 
Poplars and alders ever quiv'ring play'd, 

And nodding cypreſs formed a fragrant ſhade ; 
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On whoſe high branches, waving with the ſtorm 
The birds of broadeſt wing their manſion form ; 
The chough, the ſea-mew, the loquacious crow, 
And ſcream aloft, and ſkim the deeps below.* 


Pope's Odyſ. V. 


AlL THñOVUOH one or two of Homer's ob- 
jects and mine may not exactly correſpond, 
the nature oſ the ſcenes agrees; and, I am 
ſure, you will not churliſhly reject the quota- 
tion of ſo beautiful a paſſage for trifles. A 
ſtroke, indeed, of many a quoter's pen had 
eaſily rooted up Homer's “ nodding cypreſs,” 
and planted a fir-tree in its room ; but you 
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There appears not the ſlighteſt hint of a ſtorm in this 
deſcription, and as the admiſſion of ſuch an image would have 
diſturbed the voluptuous indolence of Calypſo's life, Homer, 
I am perſuaded, took it for granted, that a contrary ſtate of 
the elements would generally be ſuppoſed to prevail in this 
enchanted region; ſo that Mr. Pope will not be thought here 
to have improved upon his original. 


will 
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will allow mine credit for having abſtained from 
a deed of ſuch temerity. With regard to the 
poet's. * branches waving in the ſtorm” 
whilſt not a leaf of mine was moved by a 
breeze, I have to obſerve, that the ſtorm 
has been only raiſed by the tranſlator; and he 
muſt be accountable for its effects. As, 
however, ſo different a ſtate of two of the 
moſt variable elements, during the time I 
was muling on the Clyde, might eaſily have 
taken place, as would have rendered“ the 
branches waving in the ſtorm,” then entirely 
applicable to my ſituation, you may, perhaps, 
be diſpoſed, to ſee the tranſlator's acceſſory 
ideas in a pardonable light. Of this 
enough. 


I REGRETTED that no opportunity oc- 
curred, whilſt I lingered upon this ſhore, of 
obſerving a circumſtance, which frequently 
in calm ſeaſons, adds an intereſting vivacity 
to the ſcenery of the Clyde. I mean the 
brilliant and aerial ſpring of the porpoiſe from 
the boſom of the deep. This fiſh, as it were 
exulting in its vigour, is ſometimes ſeen, at 
frequent intervals, to dart twenty or thirty 

. feet 
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feet above the ſurface of the water; and in its 
deſcent, turning the mingled hues of its back 
to the ſun, exhibits a variety of motion and 
colour, which never fails to ſurpriſe an unac- 


cuſtomed ſpectator. 


As I was putting up my minutes and quit- 
ting my rocky ſituation on the margin of the 
Firth, a number of ſhells and ſea-pebbles, of 
various forms and colours, glittering in the 
ſand attracted my notice, and bringing to 
mind a young relative, far diſtant, whom, I 
was ſure, they would delight at my return, 
I filled one of my pockets with them, and 
then haſtened back to the houſe ; ſcarcely 
more pleaſed with a ramble, which had en- 
chanted me, than the treaſure it had furniſhed 
to enchant the heart of my little Anna. 


I Found breakfaſt now ready, and my 
fellow traveller expecting my return. The 
party of laſt night, very chearfully ſurrounded 
Lord Bute's tea-table, with the addition of a 
gentleman, to whoſe kindneſs I owe the ar- 
ticle immediately following this letter: 


THE 
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Tu repaſt finiſhed ; we took leave of 
Mountſtuart, much mortified to be under 
the neceſſity of declining an invitation, to 
prolong our ſtay, which ſo many circum- 
ſtances had conſpired to render agreeable. 
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COMMUNICATED 


By JOHN BL AIN, Eſq. 
OF ROTHESAY; 


Containing an Hiſtorical Sketch of the IsLaxp of BuTe, 
and a brief Notice of its Literary Characters, 


HE iſland of Bute is ſituated in the 
Firth of Clyde, about twenty miles 

weſt of Greenock, and forty-two of Glaſ- 
gow. From the coaſt of Ayrſhire, it is diſ- 
tant about five miles. At the north end, it 
is ſeparated from Argylethire, by a ſtrait, not 
exceeding, in ſome places, a quarter of a mile 
over. The extreme length of the iſland is 
fourteen miles ; but the breadth does not, in 
any place, exceed four. This iſland, with 
thoſe of Arran, the greater and lefler Cum- 
brae, 
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brae, Inchmarnock, Lamlaſh, and Pladda, 
all in the Firth of Clyde, compole a county; 
to which Bute gives name. Caithneſs, and 


it, ſend a member to Parliament, by turns. 


THe weſtern iſles of Scotland, Man, Shet- 
land, and Orkney, appear to have been fre- 
quently infeſted by armies of Scandinavians, 
from the year 738, till about the year 875; 
when thoſe iſlands fell under the dominion of 
Norway ; to which they, in general, remained 


ſubject, with little interruption, for many 


Ages. 


Bork, and its neighbouring iſlands, were 
a ſubject of frequent diſpute, between the 
Scots, and the Norwegians; if not during the 
whole time that the power of the latter ſubſiſted 
in theſe countries, yet for a long period be- 
fore the Ebudæ, or Weſtern Iſles, were ce- 


ded to the crown of Scotland. By their ſitu- 


ation, ſo near the heart of the Scottiſh 
kingdom, deſcents could be made from theſe 
inſular ſtations, by the one power upon the 
territories of the other. They were, in this 
view, more particularly important to the 

Nor- 
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wegians ; as they could, from hence, more 
eaſily annoy the Scots, than from any other 
place, where they had a * eſtabliſhed 
footing. 


AccoRDINGLY,it appears, from monuments, 
whereof veſtiges can ſtill be traced out, that 
great ſolicitude was ſhewn to defend the 
ifland of Bute ; to which our obſervations 
are here confined. The caſtle of Rotheſay 
was a ſtrong hold of ſuch antiquity, that 
neither record, nor tradition, ſeem even to 
offer a conjecture, as to the time of its 
erection. | 

MaLcOoL x. II. King of Scotland, — a 
grant of Bute, ſometime before the year 

1093, to Walter, the firſt Lord High Stew- 
ard, who gave it away to a younger ſon; 
with whom, and his poſterity, it remained 
about a century; when it was re-annexed to 
the  patrimony of the Lord High Steward, 
by the intermarriage of Alexander the Firſt, 
of that name, the Steward, with Jean, 
daughter, and heireſs, of James Lord of Bute. 
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In 1226, Huſbec, the feudatory king of 
the iſles, laid fiege to the caſtle of Rotheſay; 
but, being bravely repulſed, was killed in 
the courſe of the enterpriſe, and his people 
were obliged to retire, after ſuffering a 
conſiderable diminution of their number. 
Olave, his ſucceſſor, procured, from the 
Norwegian Monarch, a fleet and army, 
wherewith he proceeded againſt Dungad, 
who had ſet himſelf up as a competitor in the 
iſles, and having ſeized upon his perſon, at 
Kiararey, near the found of Mull, he from 
thence came to Bute, with eighty ſhips, and 
laid fiege to Rotheſay Caſtle. The garriſon 
defended it bravely ; and, by various me- 
thods, deſtroyed about three hundred of the 
beſiegers. The force of the Norwegians 
and iflanders was ſo great, that, after perſe- 
vering ſome time, they took the caſtle: by 
ſapping, and found in it a rich booty. 


Ho long after this, Bute remained fub- 
ject to the Norwegians, is not preciſely 
known. When Haco, of Norway, invaded 
Scotland in 1263, this and the other iſlands, 
in the Firth of Clyde, were in the hands of 

; | the 
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the Scots. Theſe iſles he reduced; but 
being defeated at Largs, on the coaſt of Ayr= 
ſhire, oppoſite to Bute, the whole weſtern 
iſles were ſoon afterwards ceded to Alexan- 
der III. King of Scotland. 


In the fatal battle fought at Falkirk, be- 
twixt the - Engliſh and Scots, in 1298, the 
men of Buteſhire, known at that time, by 
the name of the Lord High Steward's Bran- 
danes, ſerved under Sir John Stewart; where 
they were almoſt wholly cut off with their 
valiant leader. Edward of England, having 
obtained poſſeſſion of Bute, kept it until 
1312; when King Robert Bruce, took the 
caſtle of Rotheſay, and recovered the iſland, 
Thither, Edward Baliol came in perſon, an- 
no 1334, took the caſtle, and ſtrengthened 
its fortifications. It was, however, ſoon re- 
taken by the faithful Brandanes of the Lord 
High Steward, and was one of thoſe occur- 
rences, . which firſt gave a favourable turn to 
the affairs of King Robert Bruce. 


Nxxr year, the king of England took an 
opportunity of repaying the Brandanes, with 
N 2 uſury, | 
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uſury, the ills they had done him. With a 
view to the-extending, and fecuring his con- 
queſts in Scotland, he fitted out a fleet from 
Ireland, conſiſting of fifty- ſix ſhips. The 
moſt ſignal ſervice, however, which they did, 
was to lay waſte Bute and Arran. 

O the death of King David Bruce, in 
February, 1371, he was, fücceeded by his 
nephew; Robert, the Lord High Steward, 
afterwards King Robert II. from whom, the 
noble family of Bute is lineally deſcended. 
Robert III. fon to the former, fixed his reſi- 
dence in the caſtle of Rotheſay, during the 
latter part of his life, and died there the 29th 
of March, 1405. King James V. had: alſo 
reſolved to make this place a reſidence, and 
took ſome ſteps towards putting the caſtle 
into proper order, for his accommodation; 
but the future troubles of his reign, and his 
death, which happened at an early period of 
his days, prevented this place from again be- 
coming a royal reſidence. 


THe iſland ſuffered much afterwards, from 


factions, which diſturbed the public peace; 


Or 
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or from the inroads of neighbouring clans. 
Cromwell, in his time, garriſoned the caſtle 
of Rotheſay; and to this iſland the unfortu- 
nate Archibald, earl of Argyll, came with his 
army in May 1685, 'when he had engaged 
in concert with the duke of Monmouth, to 
invade the kingdom. The earl brought with 
him from Holland three ſmall ſhips - laden 
with arms for 5000 men, 5oo barrels of 
gunpowder, a number of cannon, and other 
implements of war. He had ordered his 
ſhips and military ſtores to an old caſtle, 
which ſtood on the rock of Elan-greg, near 
the mouth of Loch Riddan, oppoſite to the 
north end of Bute. There he depoſited his 
ſpare arms and ammunition, under the pro- 
tection of his ſhips and a garriſon of 180 
men. 


Ar this time the inhabitants of Bute were 
plundered of almoſt their whole moveable 
property. After Argyle had been about ten 
days in Bute, having notice, that a great bo- 
dy of forces, three ſhips of war and ſome fri- 
gates were coming to attack him, he reſolved 


on his departure. The naval armament ar- 
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rived accordingly, and proceeded on the 1 5th 
of June, to Loch Riddan, where the earl's 
frigates immediately ſtruck to them, and the 
caſtle alſo ſurrendered. After removing the 
arms and ſtores into the king's ſhips, the na- 
val commander cauſed the caſtle to be blown 
up. The earl's army was not able, after 
leaving Bute to keep together, for being diſ- 
heartened by the loſs of the ſhips and military 
ſtores, they thought only how to get to their 
reſpective homes, Lord Argyll, himſelf, was 
taken priſoner, at Inchinan, on the 17th of 
June, and, being conveyed to Edinburgh, 
was there beheaded. Soon after a brother of 
his returned to Rotheſay, with a party of men, 
and, having ſurpriſed the caſtle, burnt it ; and 
as Cromwell's people, at withdrawing from 
thence, had formerly deſtroyed its fortifica- 
tions, ſo now it was rendered unfit to be em- 
ployed longer as an habitation, and ſubſiſts, at 
this time, only as a venerable ruin, 


Or men celebrated for their acquiſitions 
in literature, who had their birth here, I re- 
collect only theſe following: 


$18 
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Stk Robert Stewart, of Tillicutry, Bart. 
one of the lords of the council and ſeſſions, in 
Scotland, and a commiſſioner, on the part of 
that kingdom, in concluding the treaty of 
union with England: He was younger ſon 
of Sir James Stuart, of Bute. 


Duc Al Stewart, Eſq. of Blairhall, nephew 
to the former, alſo a lord of council and ſeſ- 
fions, and one of the lords commiſſioners of 
juſticiary, brother to James, firſt earl of 
Bute. 


Doc rox Matthew Stewart, ſon to Mr, 
Dugal Stewart, miniſter of Rotheſay, who, 
having been bred to the church, obtained the 
cure of the pariſh of Roſeneath, in Dumbar- 
tonſhire ; but was ſoon afterwards promoted to 
the mathematical chair, in the univerſity of 
Edinburgh, where he acquitted himſelf with 
great ability, and rendered himſelf famous by 
ſome publications, wherewith he favoured 
the world. 1ſt. Tracts phyſical and mathe- 
matical. 2dly. The diſtance of the ſun from 
the earth, determined by the theory of 
gravity z together with ſeveral other things 
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relative to the ſame ſubject ; being a ſupple- 


ment to tracts phyſical, and mathematical. 
zd. Propoſitiones geometricæ; more veterum 
demonſtratæ, ad geometriam antiquam illuſ- 
trandam et promovendam idoneæ. - Mr. Du- 
gal Stewart, the doctor's only ſon, while a 
very young man, was choſen conjunct pro- 
feſſor of mathematics, along with his father, 
and diſcharged the whole duty himſelf, allow- 
ing the doctor to retire. The young profeſ- 
for gave univerſal ſatisfaction; and while Dr. 
Ferguſon, who held the chair of moral phi- 
loſophy, was abroad, as ſecretary to the com- 
miſſioners, ſent over to treat of a peace with 
the Americans, Mr. Dugal, with much ce- 
lebrity, taught, both his own, and Dr. Fer- 
guſon's claſs, Theſe two gentlemen after- 
wards changed profeſſorſhips, and Mr. 
Stewart continues to teach with unabated 
diligence and reputation. He has lately pub- 
liſhed a valuable work, entitled, << Elements 
of the Philoſophy of the Human Mind.“ 


THE immediate predeceſſor of Dr. Mat- 
thew Stewart, in the mathematical chair at 
Edinburgh, was the celebrated Colin Mac 

| Laurin 
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Laurin, who, though not born in Bute, yet 
drew his firſt breath about the diſtance of fix 
miles from thence, in the adjacent pariſh of 
Kilmodan, where his father was miniſter. 
Mr. Mac Laurin's only ſon, lord Dreghorn, 
is now a diſtinguiſhed judge in the court of 
ſeſſions. 


Or the family of Ambriſmore, a ſon, 
Alexander Stewart, F. R. S. was eminent for 
his abilities as a political writer, and exer- 
ciſed his pen with great judgment, in defence 
of his country and countrymen, againſt the 
unprovoked and illiberal attacks of ſome of 
our ſouthern neighbours, about the year 1761. 
He was afterwards promoted to the office of 
judge- advocate general of the forces in the 
Eaſt-Indies, and became member of the 
council of trade, in Bengal. He died in 
April, 1778. A ſiſter of his was married to 
the gallant captain Macartney, who com- 
manded his Majeſty's ſhip, Princeſs Amelia, 
in the ſevere conflict between the Britiſh fleet, 
under vice admiral Parker, and the Dutch, 
under rear admiral Zoutman, on the Dogger 
Bank, the 5th of Auguſt, 1781; in which 
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action captain Macartney unfortunately loſt 
his life, and his country, in him, an excellent 
officer. 


Tuis ifland alſo produced the late John, 
Earl of Bute, who was groom of the ſtole to 
his preſent Majeſty, while Prince of Wales ; 
in which office he continued after his Ma- 
jeſty's acceſſion to the crown, till, in March, 
1761, his lordſhip was made one of the prin- 
cipal ſecretaries of ſtate. In 1763, he was 
appointed firſt lord of the Treaſury, and he 
reſigned on the making of the peace. Al- 


though he experienced much oppoſition, and 


was ſeverely aſſailed by party writers; yet, 
their arguments turned chiefly on his being a 
Scotchman ; for, in his public conduct, he 
was moſt upright ; poſſeſſing the greateſt zeal 
for the honour and intereſts of his Royal 
Maſter, and of the nation at large. In his 
private character, he ſhone with uncommon 
luſtre. His lordſhip was well read in the 
ſciences in general, and, from his particular 
predilection to natural hiſtory, wrote, though 
he never publiſhed, more than four quarto 
volumes on that ſubje&, He was a great pa- 

tron 
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tron of learning and ſcience, and his liberality 
was extremely great, where either indigent 
merit, or real diſtreſs, laid claim to his aſ- 
fiſtance. In this iſland, and wherever he 
was beſt known, his memory is juſtly re- 
yered, 
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TER XI. 
8 Dumbarton, Sept. 4, 1792. 


HE water continuing calm the whole 
T of the third inſtant, we rowed back to 
Largs; and having repaſſed Greenock, and 
Port-Glaſgow, we croſſed the Clyde at 
Erſkine Ferry, to purſue our route north- 
ward. 


A GREAT ſteel forge has been erected on 
the farther bank. The ſounds of its opera- 
tions reached our ears, and we ſhould have 
been entertained with a fight of this manu- 
facture. The different methods of making 
ſteel, whether by fuſion, or by cementation, 
not to mention thoſe of tempering and an- 
nealing it, are known to be very curious; but 
ſome difficulties, mentioned by our ferry- 
man, of gaining admiſſion, diſcouraged us 
from attempting it. 


TURNING on our left, we proceeded, and 
came to Boland Bay, about eleven miles 
| north- 
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north-weſt of Glaſgow, where the grand 
junction-canal enters the Clyde. This bay 
is about a quarter of a mile wide, and four- 
teen feet. deep, at high water. 


Ar a ſmall diſtance from. it, the buſy 
ſcene of a large bleechery tempted us to dif- 
mount. We were firſt ſhewn ſome capa- 
cious boiling vats, conſtructed of wood 
above, and metal below, ſufficiently large to 
receive fifteen hundred yards of linen or cot- 
ton; which here undergo their firſt opera- 
tion of being boiled with ſoap and aſhes.— 
Contiguous to theſe vats, is placed the waſh- 
ing machinery; contrived. to diſpatch as 
much work in an hour, as almoſt the whole 
hoſt of waſh-women at Glaſgow could 
finiſh in a day. Several broad- headed bee- 
tles, of maſlive wood, or ſtocks, as they are 
technically called, being put into the action 
of hammering, by a large water- wheel, beat 
and preſs the cloths, which a rapid ſtream 
of cold water, paſſing continually beneath 
them, keeps turning on every fide, till they 
have diſcharged their impurities. They are 
then thrown into a great vat, filled in a few 

minutes, 
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minutes, with cold water, by means of cop- 
per tubes, ſuſpended above it. Being thus 
perfectly cleared of the ſoap, they are remo- 
ved from hence, into a wringing-machine, 
made on much the ſame principle with that 
in Beetham's patent waſher.—They are now 
entirely prepared for the bleeching-field; of 
which there are ſeveral in this corner of 
Dumbartonſhire, of great extent and conſi- 
deration. 


Tos cloths, which are intended to be 
dyed, or printed, are, when taken up from 
the field, ſteeped immediately in water, hav- 
ing an infuſion of vitriol, and dried in ſpa- 
cious rooms, conſtrued for the purpoſe, 
with an infinity of NI, to draw a con- 
ſtant current of air. 


A $SUPERCILIOUS faſtidiouſneſs would, 
perhaps, have carried ſome travellers by this 
kind of ſcene, as too humble for notice; but 
wherever great quantities of work, or great 
effects, for the benefit of ſociety, are wrought 
by ſmall and ſimple means, or great difficul- 
ties atchieved by ingenious contrivance, how- 


ever 
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ever common the objects, or the materials of 
their operations, the means of performance 
may be well worth attention; and, where 
they are capable of being in ſome meaſure 
conveyed by verbal deſcription, a traveller 
may contribute to extend their benefit. You 
will not ſuppoſe it in his power, during the 
ſhort time to which his notice muſt be con- 
fined, to diſcover any ſecret proceſſes, ot 
myſteries, which -particular manufacturers 
may have introduced. Theſe, as well as 
patent-ſecrets, are always kept out of fight ; 
or ſtrangers are not admitted, where they 
may be diſcoverable. But from ſuch parts as 
a traveller is allowed to ſee, he may ſome. 
times be able to. ſuggeſt new employments, 
and new reſources for induſtry, in diſtant re- 
gions, at his return home; ſuch as may be 
wanted, and are adapted to other ſituations, 
Some benefit to the public may then be de- 
rived from that information, which he can 
communicate, or but even hint upon ſubjects 
of this nature. Perſons, the moſt indifferent 
to the advantages, may, at leaſt, be amuſed 
with the repreſentation of ingenious arts; 
But the philoſopher will be delighted to find 
er his 
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his theories in chymiſtry, hydroſtatics, the 


mechanical powers, &. more extenſively 
reduced to practice: whilſt, the political 
economiſt muſt rejoice; to ſee the multiplica- 
tion of reſources, for the benefit of the com- 
munity. 


AFTER theſe reflections, you will not 
wonder, that, at Melton, about a mile farther 
on the Dumbarton road, our curioſity was 
arreſted by a conſiderable fabric for the 
printing of linens and cottons. It is ſituated 
juſt below a huge craggy rock, from whence 
pours a conſtant and copious torrent. Be- 
longing to this eſtabliſhment, we paſſed a very 
ſpacious printfield, in our way to the different 
edifices, deſtined to prepare the ſeveral arti- 
cles, which covered it. Though a printfield 
is all picture, nothing, perhaps, can be leſs 
pictureſque. Art, ingenuity, and taſte, how- 
ever, here diſplayed much to commend, and 
ſomething to admire. The ſuperintendant 
received us with civility; and, conduCting us 
firſt to a very long and ſpacious room, di- 
rected our attention to a brick flew, which 
ran lengthwiſe through the middle of it, 

from 
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from one end to the other. It reſembles 
thoſe which you ſee in hot-houſes, and com- 
municates a conftant and regular heat to the 
whole room. On each fide of the flew, ta- 
bles are placed, parallel to each cther, all the 
way down, At one end of each, next the 
flew, is ſet a colour-tub. On a bed of 
moiſtened e nicely prepared within it, 
and brought to al certain degree of conſiſtency, 
the printer, one at each table, lightly and 
evenly preſſes his pattern- block, which is 
about a foot long, and of various width, ac- 
cording to the figure of the pattern; and 
immediately placing it, with preciſion, on 
the linen or cotton, ſpread out before him,. 
on the table, ſtrikes it ſmartly with a mallet. 
Whilſt he is doing this, a boy ſtanding ready 
at the tub, inſtantly effaces the impreſſion 
which the block had left on the colours, re- 
ſtoring to their ſurface, at each interval, as 
much ſmoothneſs as poſſible, and that with 
great quiekneſs and addreſs. The heat of 
the flew dries the colours, as ſoon as laid on, 
ſufficiently to prevent their running. One 
block: impreſſes 1 no more en 2 ſingle co- 
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lour v. When the firſt impreſſion is finiſhed, 
which we ſaw carrying on in two different 
rooms, each piece is removed to the dying 
houſe, whither we proceeded next, and is 
wholly immerſed, except a very ſmall por- 
tion of one end, fixed upon a roller, and ſuſ- 
pended acroſs the vat. As this roller is 
turned about, the piece winds round it, and 
is thus drawn out again. The colours being 
now perfectly fixed, by the virtue of the 
drugs infuſed into the water of the dying vat, 
every piece next underwent a boiling in the 
copper, and then a ſcouring in the beetle- 
mill; proceſſes already deſcribed in the 
bleechery. 


A STREAM of warm water, from the dy- 
ing vats, and the boilers, continually flow- 
ing off, as ſoon as it is done with, through 


* I have ſince learnt, that ſeveral of the operations of 
printing, here deſcribed, are performed at Leven, in this 
neighbourhood, by water machinery. Much time and ex- 
pence are ſaid to be ſaved by this method, where practicable. 
The callicoes-of Leven, are ſpoken of, as almoſt ſuperior to 
any made in Great Britain, Some people have aſſerted, that 
the neighbourhood of London is ſcarcely to be excepted for 
its ſacceſs in this particular ſpecies of manufacture. 


different 
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different apertures, at the lower end of this 
edifice, forms two reeking caſcades, whoſe 
vapour fills the air, as they roll down through 
their channels, on one fide of the printfield, 

diffuſing a ſingular effect over the W {ce» 
nery of the place, 


Tux pieces of cotton, or linen, are now 
laid out to bleech, in the printfield, that the 
parts left unprinted, either in the ground, or 
within the figures themſelves, may recover 
their purity, and whiteneſs. When the pat- 
tern requires: different colours, the piece is 
taken up, after ſome days, and returned to 
the printing-houſe, where the ſecond ſet are 
ſtamped, and all the foregoing operations re- 
peated; as they are, after every impreſſion, 
of a new colour. But when the ground of 
any pattern is to be coloured green, the piece, 
after the figure has been duly printed, is ſent 
to the pencil- room. This branch is per- 
formed by women and girls, and we faw 
many employed in it. The blue and yellow, 
whoſe union is to make the green required, 
are ſucceſſively laid on by a painter's bruſh; 
the former: being ſuffered firſt to dry. It was 
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pleaſing to ſee the rapidity, accompanied 
with preciſion, Which, by force of habit, 
theſe perſons had ir in working. | 


Ix the laſt 1 we vißted che — 
where not leſs, I believe, than twenty young 


artiſts were engraving patterns upon blocks 
of wood. A thin plate of poliſhed. holly is 
inlaid, for this purpoſe, upon a hlgck of 
plane- wood, properly faſhioned. The blocks, 
when engraven, are painted of that paxticu- 
lar colour, which they are intended to im- 
preſs upon the cloth. We tock notice, that 
each of the engravers had. either, a newſpa- 
per, or a book, laid behind the block, on 
they occaſionally relieve the intenſeneſs of 
application; and we, may, perhaps, conelude, 
from this circumſtance, that their work is 
paid for, by quantity, and not by time, 


We underſtood, that the pattern · Ara wers, 
r in this eſtabliſhment, chiefly pur- 
ſue their buſineſs at home. They qught to 
poſſeſs an inventive talent, and that is beſt 
exerciſed in retirement and ſolitude. . 
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Tun fituation of this extenſive fabric is 
very ſtriking, and would with fuch of its 
various appendages add operations, and the 
figures employed about them, as appear ex- 
ternally, furniſh good ſcenery for a Flemiſh 
Painting, in the manmer of Teniers. 


I deſcending its deelivity, which nearly 
fronts the fouth, we were delighted with a 
bright view of the Clyde, rolling its waves 
ſo conveniently for the exportation of the 
abundant products of theſe, and many other 
print-fields and bleecheries, in this neigh- 
bourhood to the various regions of the 


Trex remainder of our ride to Dumbarton 
was not conſiderable. The evening was 
pleaſant, and the ſun, about to ſet, ſhot his 
rays acroſs the Clyde upen the caſtle rock at 
the time of our entfaec : The fide next us 
was chiefly itt ade; and that projected to a 
great diſtance; as this vaſt rock ſtarts imme - 
diately fro the level ground of the plain to 
the height of five hundred feet, overlooking 
the 9 and the Leven at their point of 

O 3 confluence. 
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confluence. The fortreſs upon the top has, 
ſometimes, - been deemed impregnable, from 
its ſituation. Hiſtory, however, mentions 
its reduction by famine, in the reign of Eg- 
bert, king of Northumberland, in 756, and 
by a famous eſcalade in 1571. It was the 
only place of ſtrength, of which Mary Stuart 
had retained poſſeſſion from the commence- 
ment of the civil war; and it was conſidered 
as the moſt convenient place in'the kingdom 
to land any foreign force, which might have 
been ſent to her aſſiſtance. Lord Fleming, 
the governor of the fortreſs, felt more than 
ſufficient aſſurance of his ſecurity ; for the 
practicability of an eſcalade being ſuggeſted, 
with ſome confidence, to the regent, he encou- 
raged the idea, thinking the prize too con- 
ſiderable not to juſtify ſome hazards, Every 
approach was guarded, by which any previous 
communication of the ſcheme could have reach- 
ed the governor. Captain Crawford, a gallant 
officer, marched by moonlight from Glaſgow, 
at the head of a choſen band of daring and 
reſolute ſoldiers. They approached the foot 
of the rock, juſt after the moon was ſet, .and 
a ſudden fog had envelloped the atmoſphere. 

| Finding 
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Finding ſcaling Iadders prepared, they: loſt 


not a moment in commencing their enter- 


prize. The firſt ladder, which had been too 
haſtily fixed, fell beneath the weight of the 
perſons, who mounted it. Fortunately no 
one received hurt ; nor was any alarm taken 
at the noiſe, which muſt have attended the 
accident. The captain and his followers, 
braving all their former difficulties, and 
ſcrambling again up: the, rock, after their 
conductor, found means, at a certain height, 
to faſten a ladder to the root of a tree. One 
of the aſſailants, who was aſcending it before 
his companions fell into a fit, and was caught 
by a round of the ladder, about midway. All 
further paſſage up it was ſtopped. This circum - 
ſtance was ſingularly diſtreſſing; but neither 
the captain's preſence of mind, nor his huma- 
nity deſerting him, he ordered the man, that 
he might not in his helpleſs ſtate be precipi- 
tately rolled to the bottom of the rock, to be 
tied on the under fide of the ladder. The 
reſt then mounted without impediment; but, 
though landed at the top of the rock, had yet 
the high wall of the fortreſs to ſcale ; and the 
day was beginning to dawn, All now depend- 
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ed upon courage, and the celerity of their 
movements: after that which had been at- 
chieved, the former could not eaſily fail; 
nor was the latter wanting to ſecond it. A 
ſentinel, ſeeing the firſt man mount the pa- 
rapet, had ſcarcely a moment to give the 
alarm, before he was diſpatched; whilſt the 
garriſon half naked, and unarmed, ran out in 
the utmoſt conſternation; more anxious how 
to ſave themſelves, than to repet the affailants, 
Theſe, ſhouting aloud, ruſhed furioufly for- 
wards, and made themſelves maſters of the 
powder magazine, and then of the artillery, 
which they ſoon levelled upon their enemies. 
The governor flew, by a boat, into Argyle- 
ſhire. All reſiſtance quickly ceafed; and 
"Crawford, without loſing a ſingle man, re- 
mained maſter of the place. It may be queſ- 
tioned, whether hiſtory relates a more daring 
exploit than this. A ſoldier fingly attacking 
armed numbers, who may aſſail him in the 
field of battle, after having made his firſt 
onſet, is little more then a machine kept in 
motion by the impulſe of high-wrought 
But che wonderful reſolution and 
fortitude 


15 
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fortitude of Crawford and his men contimaed 
cool and undiſturbed at every Rep, and un- 
der dangers and difficulties, whether certain 
or unforeſeen. ' Succeſs may be ſaid to crown 
ſuch an atchieveinent with the moſt dazzling 
luſtre. bene $853 
Tur governor's honte, fronting the Clyde, 
is ſituated nearly at the bottom of the rock, 
with a battery before it, defended by a garti- 
ſon of invalids. This communicates with 
the higher parts of the caſtle, by a ſtair · caſe 
cut out of the ſolid rock. Near the top a 
port=cullis, or maſſive iron gate, antiently 
barred the entrance into the fortteſs. By this 
the upper part of the caſtle was effectually 
divided from the lower; a ' circumſtance, 
which furniſhes another anecdote to its ce- 
lebrity. In the reign of Edward I. a ſquare 
tower, reard betwixt the two grand peaks of 
the rock, was the continued afylum' of the 
heroic Wallace, whilſt an Engliſh force poſ- 
ſeſſed the ſouthern parts of the caſtle below. 
On the weſtern peak, the higheſt and moſt 
difficult of acceſs, ſtand the relics of an an- 
tient 
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tient watch-tower ; a ſcite which commands 
the view of ſeven counties. 


Tux town of Dumbarton is built on the 
eaſtern bank of the Leven, in form of a creſ- 
cent. It has ſome modern houſes, but the 
general appearance of the place is antique. 
It derived the privileges of a royal borough 
from Alexander II. in 1221. The poſition 
of this town, though convenient for trade and 
manufactures, as the ſpacious levels of its en- 
virons are for bleecheries and print-fields, has 
been reckoned exceptionable on account of 
the occaſional foggineſs of the air, which, 
ſometimes, has cauſed bad fevers. The ſmall- 
pox and conſumptions too have been more fa- 
tal than in many other parts. But I could not 
_ diſcover to what reaſon this has been owing. 


DuMBARToN has the advantage of a fafe 
harbour; and the ſalmon fiſheries of the Le- 
ven and the Clyde, which ſucceed each other 
in the ſpring and the ſummer, bring ſome 
buſineſs to the town. But the eſtabliſhment, 
of a glaſs- bottle and crown-glaſs manufactory, 

and 
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and the print-fields in the vicinage, give its 
chief employment, and have contributed to 
increaſe its population, 


Ti E glaſs-houſe is very conſiderable, and 
pays an annual duty to government of nearly 
4000l, We obtained acceſs to the crown- 
glaſs fabric, and were entertained with the 
brilliancy of the ſpectacle, which it afforded. 
The ſtrong heat and clear lively blaze of the 
grand furnace, where the materials are fuſed, 
is a ſtriking object, which will be noticed; 
but that which amuſed us moſt, was the con- 
tinual movement of the artificers, to and 
from this copious reſervoir, to take the melted 
matter on their long iron tubes, and their ac- 
tion of blowing it, by which, from the appear- 
ance of a ſmall red hot coal, it aſſumes a glo- 
bular form, and inſtantly becomes enlarged, 


hollow, and tranſparent : This being held a 


very ſhort time within the mouth of a fiery 
oven, and blown a ſecond time becomes a 
large oblate ſpheroid more and more tranſ- 
parent, ſtill continuing red-hot. Put again 


into the oven it is ſoon drawn forth, and 
blown 
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blow {till larger, into a perfect and magni. 
'ficent globe; then twirled rapidly round four or 
five turns upon the artiſt's tube, it ends in a flat 
round plate, from four, to five feet in dia- 
meter. Having now obtained the moſt beau- 
tiful tranſparency, it ſhews the fires of the 
furnaces, and the brilliant operations. already 
deſcribed, in motion behind it. Theſe plates, 
as ſoon as finiſhed, are born with great deli- 
cacy from the place in the edifice, where they 
were blown and faſhioned, to the annealing 
furnace, capable of containing many hun- 
dreds of them; where they are ſet up, fide by 
fide; and almoft touching one another. The 
fire is then ſuffered to expire by degrees, and, 
after a day or two, the glaſs having thus ac- 
quired its due degree of hardneſs, is removed 
and packed up for exportation. You will 
take it for granted, that I have omitted ſome 
of the minuter operations; but I hope you 
will not be diffatisfied with your entertain- 
ment, when you reflect, that I have been 
obliged to furniſh it, from no better mate- 
rials than ſtone, ſand, and falts of aſhes. 
If the diſhes I have ſet before you were nei- 
ther 
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ther abundant, nor ſubſtantial, you will not 
deny them to have been ſhewy; and whilſt 
ſome praiſe may be mine ſor the taſte and 
diſplay of the treat, much more will be due 
to yaur own contentment and good humour. 
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LETTER XII. 


| Arroquhar, Sep:. 5, 1792. 
RRIVED at a pleaſant inn, ſingularly 
A retired, and at this time in perfect 


tranquillity, I ſhall be able to give up two or 


three hours to the recollection of my morn- 
ing's ride; the reſult of which will, proba- 
bly, be no very ſhort epiſtle. 


LEavincG Dumbarton very early this morn- 
ing, as ſoon as we had paſſed the bridge, we 
wheeled round, to take a retroſpective view 
of the place, and its principal accompani- 
ments. 


Tux bridge, the clear ſtream of the Le- 
ven, gliding ſmoothly beneath ir, and leaving 
the garden-walls of this old town on its 
banks, the maſted veſlels in the harbour, the 
antique church, the black ſtreaming volumes 
of ſmoke from the glaſs ovens, and the caſtle 
in the back ground, ſeated on the two enor- 
mous crags of the celebrated rock, all grouped 

together, 
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together, preſented a grand and ſingular 
ſcene. When the ſmoke of the glaſs fabrics 
happens, as it muſt frequently do, to be car- 
ried up pretty centrally in front of the rock, 
to a perſon approaching the town quite in the 
duſk of the evening, ſo that the ovens them- 
ſelves be not diſcoverable, the black exhala- 
tion would, I ſuppoſe, ſeem to iſſue from the 
rock itſelf, and give it, ſtrongly, the reſem- 
blance of a volcano. | 


Now turning again, we proceeded for- 
ward, and had not gone far, before a plea- 
fant country opened to view, and we ſaw, on 
our right, the extenſive printfields of Leven; 
which we underſtood to be the greateſt in 
North Britain. A ſmall ſpace brought us 
within ſight of Renton ; where, ſtanding at a 
ſmall diſtance, on the hither fide of the vil- 
lage, we ſaw a light, airy column, with an 
urn on its entablature, ſo advantageouſly pla- 
ced, as to be an ornament to the adjacent 
country. When we came oppoſite to it, we 
alighted, for the purpoſe of a nearer inſpec- 
tion ; by which the elegance of this monu- 
ment, which we found dedicated to the late 

| Dr. 
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Dr. Smollett, loſt leſs than objects of this 
kind ſometimes do upon acceſs. It is a 
round column, of the Tuſean order, erected 
to the memory of this diſtinguiſhed perſon, 
by a relative, of his own name, of Bonhill, in 
the neighbourhood. On the tablet fronting 
the road, is the following inſcription ; 


” - 


23 543 oO Siſte. Viator! 
Si lepores ingeniique venam beniquam, 
Si morum callidiſſimum pictorem 
Unquam es miratus 
Ammorare paululum memoriæ 
TOBLASMOLLETT, M. D. 
Viri virtutibus hiſce, 
Ver in homine et in cive, 
Et laudes et imiteris, 
Haud medjacriter ornati, 
Qui i in literis variis verſatus, 
N fælicitate ſibi propria, 
poſteris commendaverat, 
. - Morte acerba raptus 
Anno #tatis 51, 

Eheu! quam procul a patrii ! 
"O_ Liburni portum in Italia 
©  Jacet ſepultus. 

Tali, tantoque viro, patrueli ſuo, 

Cui in Decurſu Lampada 

Se potius tradidiſſe decuit, 

HFanc columnam, 
i | Amoris eheu! inane monumentum, 
In ipfis Leviniæ ripis, 
2 Quas 
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Quas verſiculis ſub exitu vitæ, illuſtratas 
Primis infans vagitibus perſonuit, 
Ponendam curavit 
Iacozus SMoLLETT, de Bonhill.” 
Abi & reminiſcere, 
Hoc quidem honore 
Non modo defuncti memoriæ 
Verum etiam exemplo proſpectum eſſe; 
Aliis enim, ſi modò digni ſint, 
Idem erit virtutis premium ! 


Stop, Traveller! 
If humour, and a happy vein of wit; 
If manners, painted by the moſt ſkilful hand, 
Ever challenged your admiration, 
- Pauſe awhile, on the memory 
Of TOBIAS SMOLLETT, M. D. 

A perſon not ſlightly adorned with thoſe virtues 
Which deſerve your praiſe and imitation, 
As a man, and a citizen. 

Converſant in various parts of literature, 
After he had recommended his name to poſterity, 
By a happy exertion of original genius, 

He was cruelly ſnatched away by death, 

In the fifty-firſt year of his age. 

Alas! far diſtant from his country, 
Near Leghorn, a port of Italy, 

Sleep his remains! 

To ſuch, and ſo great a man, 

Was this column erected, 

By his couſin German, James SMOLLETT, of Bonhill, 
Who, in the decline of his life, 

Might rather have reſigned this office of piety, 
To be performed toward his own remains, 
By a relative ſo prematurely deceaſed. 
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In point of ſentiment, you will not deny 
this epitaph to poſſeſs conſiderable merit; 
ſentiment, neither wanting in elegance, nor 
pathos; but whether every word, or phraſe, 
be ſo claſſically pure and legitimate, as the 
name of Dr. Johnſon, who gave the lines 
ſome correction, would: lead his admirers to 
expect, may be left to the determination of 
the critics. | 


As we might ſtill reckon ourſelves on the 
banks of the Leven, it was rather mortifying 
that the plan of our day's ride would not al- 
low us time for a little detour from the main 
road, to viſit the birth-place of Dr. Smollett, 
at Cameron. To compenſate for any topic 
of amuſement, which you may have loſt by 


Unavailing monument of affection! 
Placed on the banks of that Leven, 
Which reſounded the firſt cries of his infancy; 
And not long before his departure, 
Its own praiſes, the tribute of his muſe, - 
Depart—but remember, 
That this monument is not ſolely deſtined to the memory 
Of the deceaſed, | 
But meant to ſhew to others, if they prove worthy, 
That the ſame recompenſe may await 
Their virtue. ä 


this 
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this omiſſion, I will give you the deſcriptive 
part of an ode, alluded to in the preceding 
epitaph. It was written by Dr. Smollett 
himſelf, to celebrate the Leven, on which 
his native manſion ſtands : 


Pure ſtream ! in whoſe tranſparent wave, 
My youthful limbs were wont to lave; 
No torrents ſtain thy limpid ſource, 
No rocks impede thy dimpling courſe, 
That ſweetly warbles o'er its bed 
With white, round, poliſhed pebbles ſpread g 
While lightly pois'd the ſcaly brood, 
In myriads cleave thy chryſtal flood; 
The ſpringing trout, in ſpeckled pride, 
The ſalmon, monarch of the tide, 

The ruthleſs pike, intent on war, 
The ſilver eel, and mottled par . 
Devolving from thy parent lake 7, 
A charming maze thy waters take, 
By bowers of birch, and groves of pine, 
And hedges flower'd with eglantine. 


Tux late Dr. Jortin, in a pleaſing little 
ode, which, perhaps, you recolle& in his 
« Luſus Poetici,” compares the calm and 
noiſeleſs tenor of a philoſopher's life, to a 
gentle river gliding through a filent grew: ; 

* Aſmall ſpecies' of trout. 


+ The Lomond, from whence the Leven iſſues. 
P 2 to 
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to ſuch a ſtream, I would fay, as Smollett 
deſcribes the Leven ; and ſuch, indeed, as we 
ourſelves found it. But what pity is it, that 
philoſopher, as he himſelf was, in his moral 
ſentiments, general habits, and in the culture 
of his mind; yet, Jortin's river, or his own 
ſmooth Leven, ſhould have been no emblem 
of the courſe of his life! No; his life, 
from an unhappy concurrence of adverſe cir- 
cumſtances, ill health, and an irritable tem- 
per, was, little of it, paſſed in philoſophic 
ſerenity. A natural dignity, and elevation of 
ſpirit, united with ſuperior intellect, greatly 
refined by letters, with a conſciouſneſs too, 
of the real importance derived from the in- 
fluence of ſuch talents, on the opinions of 
mankind, the firſt point of merit in a literary 
character, ill qualified him to brook oppoſi- 
tion, neglect, or diſappointed expectation. 
A paſſage, in one of his letters, addreſſed to 
David Garrick, expreſſes, in a lively manner, 
the chagrin he felt on a retroſpective view of 
his career. T atn old enough, ” ſays he, 
to have ſeen and obſerved, that we are all 
the playthings of fortune, and that it depends 
on ſomething as inſignificant and precarious, 

as 
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ad the toſſing up of a halfpenny, whether a 
man riſes to affluence and honour, or conti- 
nues to his dying day, ſtruggling with the 
difficulties, and diſgraces of life v.. The 
frequent occaſion, which the paſſage itſelf 
ſuppoſes for this reflection, ſhould have fur- 
niſhed more conſolation than, I fear, it ad 
* who made it. 


Soon after we had left $mollett' 8 n 
behind, and paſſed the village of Renton, we 
caught our firſt clear view of Loch-Lomond. 
But before I deſcribe to you particular ſcenes, 
which preſented themſelves ſucceſſively in our 
progreſs along its weſtern ſhore, I will 
ſketch a ſlight outline of its more general 
characters, 


Treg Lomond, conſidered in all its dimen- 
ſions, is reputed the largeſt water, not com- 
municating directly with the ſea, throughout 
Great Britain. Whether it ſurpaſſes all thoſe 
of the ſame kind, in Cumberland, and Weſt- 
moreland, in point of beauty, it would be as 
difficult, as you will think it needleſs, to de- 


* Sec memoirs of his life, prefixed to the edition of his 
plays, 1777» 
P 3 termine 
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termine. It ſeems, at leaſt, to ſtand unrival. 
led among thoſe of Scotland, As we had no 
opportunity of aſcending Ben-Lomond, the 
great mountain on its eaſtern ſhore, or any 
other eminence, ſufficiently lofty, to com- 
mand its whole expanſe at one view, I muſt 
leave to your own imagination, the ſingularly 
grand effects mentioned by thoſe, who have 
contemplated the whole lake, from ſuch ſub. 
lime heights, 


Tux length of this water, which ſtretches 
out almoſt duely north and ſouth, is little 
ſhort of twenty-eight miles. Its greateſt 
breadth, at about four or five miles from its 
ſouthern extremity, is ſeven miles. From 
that point, it gradually leſſens northward, 
till we reach the middle; and, from thence, 
to its termination, on that point of the com- 
paſs, its bed is confined within bounds, ſel- 
dom exceeding a mile, and ſometimes falling 
ſhort of it. The whole outline is ſaid to com- 
prehend about a hundred miles. 


ITs ſouthern end, which, of courſe, offered 
itſelf firſt to our fight, is bordered by a low, 
but pleaſant, and cultivated coaſt, Before 

we 
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we proceed far, its weſtern ſhore, particularly 
on the left hand of the public road, which 
we are purſuing, begins to riſe into hilly 
ground, and the bright expanſe of its waters 
ſoon becomes conſiderably enlarged. As we 
approach the broadeſt part, one of the larger 
of its numerous iſlands appears, and preſently, 
others in ſucceſſion ; all varied in form and 
dimenſions, and moſt of them beautifully 
wooded. | 


Incn-CALLocnu, or the iſland of nuns, 
has ſtill the remains of a chapel, or church, 
half concealed in the fine wood with which it 
abounds: This is ſuppoſed an appendage to 
.the convent of thoſe fair recluſe. How 
much their piety might have contributed to 
the fame of this ſtructure, in its more antient 
days, I know not; but its having been the 
burying-place of the renowned clan of the 
Mac Gregors, during their proſperity, is a 
circumſtance of much more notoriety among 
its traditions, | | 


Uyon Inch-Marin, a narrow iſland, ex- 
tending about two miles in length, are ſhewn 
* the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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the ruins of a manſion, formerly belonging to 
the family of Lenox. The Duke of Mon- 
troſe, whoſe houſe and domain are ſituated at 
the termination of the Grampian Hills, on 
the ſouth-eaſtern coaſt of the Lomond, is 
proprietor of Inch-Marin, which is now 
converted into a park, and ſtocked with fal- 
low deer. Inſtead of theſe wild inhabitants, 


the iſland was, ſome years ago, occupied by 


mad ones; having been a place of confine- 
ment for perſons inſane. To theſe, is ſaid to 
have ſucceeded, an order of ladies, who, in 
the phraſe of Mrs. White's charitable adver- 
tiſements, ** had occaſion for a temporary 
retirement.” Abuſes took place, myſteries 
were pried into, and diſcoveries made, that 
ſome of theſe fair recluſes meant only, with- 
out vows of mortification, or penance, to 


| veil themſelves here, from the impertinent 


eye of the world. A diſſolution of the order 
followed. 


InNcy-GALBRAITH is ſpoken of, as being 
the favourite reſort of the oſprey, or ſea- 


eagle ; I heard of no other inhabitants. 


ONE 
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O of two of theſe iſlands exhibit, in 
great abundance, the gloomy verdure of the 
yew. Here, ſays the author of a 1 
written to celebrate Loch-Lomond, | 


W 2 * Was nurſed this choſen tree 
Planted of old, and rear'd with ſtudious care, 
To freedom ſacred, and the public weal. 


Some ſpots of this little Archipelago con- 
fiſt chiefly of open green paſtures; broken 
only here and there by ſmall incloſures, or - 
patches of wood. Others diſplay very eleva- 
ted hills, clothed with trees from their ſum- 
mits to the water's edge; their tops thickly 
tufted, and forming ſhades ſo impervious to 
the ſun, as to have excited no ſmall defire of 
enjoying their cool freſhneſs in the warmer 
moments of our day's ride. Circumſtances, 
however, would not allow us to embark upon 
the lake, in order to penetrate any of the de- 
lightful receſſes, with which theſe cluſtering 
iſles captivated our imaginations. I could 
not help, at leaſt, deviating from the road into 
that admired peninſula, belonging to Sir 
James Colquhoun, whoſe reſidence, adorned 

with 
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with plantations, commands the fineſt points 
of the lake, and its environs. Returning 
back to the road, after this gratification, I 
rejoined my companion, and we ſhortly after 
found ourſelves at the door of our little inn, 
in the ſweet village of Luſs. 


WuirsT breakfaſt was preparing, I haſ- 
tened to the banks of the lake, to enjoy a 
ſtationary ſurvey of its beauties, beneath the 
ſunſhine of a clear morning. Taking my 
ſtand a few paces below the church, and the 
miniſter's houſe, in a lovely fituation contigu- 
ous, I caught, on either fide, an extenſive 
reach of the water, interrupted only by jut- 
ting rocks and promontories, or pictureſque 
ſections of one or two of the iſlands. The 
tranſparent azure of the lake, through which 
were diſtinguiſhable its many coloured 
pebbles, and lively vegetation of aquatic 
plants; not far beyond them, groups of 
trout, or ſalmon, in glittering movement, 
juſt beneath the ſurface ; and, near the op- 
polite ſhore, the reverſed ſcenery of woods, 
rocks, green paſtures, flocks, cottages of 
ſhepherds, and other rural objects, on the 
lower ſtages of the Ben-Lomond ; the inter- 

mediate 
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mediate parts of the expanſe enlivened, from 
time to time, by ſome white ſail -hancing to 
paſs acroſs it; or the moving reflection of 
clouds ſkimming airily through the horizon, 
and tinting the water with their various lights 
and ſhades ; all theſe circumſtances, I fay, 
united, failed not to excite a thouſand delici- 
ous ſenſations, which I wiſhed to prolong. 


Sucu ſcenes are quitted not without caſting 
« many a longing, lingering look behind.” I 
ſauntered ſlowly back toward the inn; but not 
without peeping into the precin&s of the 
Manſe, and then viſiting the church- yard, 
ſequeſtered among trees. The church, and 
every thing round it, was wrapped, at that 


moment, almoſt entirely in a deep broad 
ſhade. 


Tux ſolemn ſtillneſs and repoſe of the 
ſcene, ſtrongly contraſting the vivacity of 
that which I had juſt left, drew my ſteps 
irreſiſtibly towards it, to indulge a little me- 
lancholy muſing among the memorials of the 
dead, I recollected your- predilection for 

churches, 


c 
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churches, placed as this is, from whence, on 
one of the more diſtant iſlands you might 


hear, 


bs The far-off curfew ſound 
Over ſome wide water'd ſhore, 
Swinging flow with folemn roar, 


Few of the graves in this cemetery are 
unprovided with ſome monumental ſtone, in- 
ſcribed with affectionate teſtimonies to the de- 
ceaſed beneath them. Theſe ſtones, in ge- 
neral, are better ornamented in North-Bri- 
tith church-yards, than in our own. Whe- 
ther upright, or recumbent, we find upon 
them, neatly painted, in the ſoberer colours, 
the death's head, hour-glaſs and bell, with 
other ſymbols of mortality. The inſcriptions 
ſimply import the name and age of the dead, 
and ſometimes, moreover, a ſhort character, 
not incorrectly written: The ſtoneis rarely diſ- 
graced with any of thoſe ſenſeleſs and miſera- 
ble rhymes, ſo diſguſtingly repeated with us 
twenty times in the ſame church- yard, and 
exciting an involuntary ridicule, peculiarly 
diſcordant to that penſive tone of ſpirits, 


which they love to cheriſh, who come to 
meditate 
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meditate over the tombs of friends or relatives, 
with whom may have departed every thing 
held moſt dear by their ſurvivors: Perhaps 
the interference of the clergy, earneſtly di- 
rected to this object, might prevent the diſ- 
grace of their cemeteries, by the indecorum of 
abſurd and nonſenſical inſcriptions. Might 
not that order of pariſhioners, chiefly con- 
cerned in theſe reflections, be, without dif- 
ficulty, prevailed upon, to conſult their mi- 
niſter previouſly to the choice of theſe me- 
morials, or at leaſt to beg his reviſion of them? 
The ruſtic moraliſt would be as well taught 
to die, if decency and common ſenſe were to 
find their way into the epitaphs of our coun- 
try church-yards, and if thoſe unlettered 
muſes, who have hitherto inſpired them, 
were baniſhed for ever from conſecrated 
ground. This matter is certainly better ma- 
naged in Scotland; where, in theſe common 
receptacles of our mortal part, perſons of 
higher order and education, ſeriouſly diſpoſed, 
may, without hazard of impertinence, not 
unprofitably loiter in purſuit of the ſame aw- 
ful leſſon, in which every ſon of man is 
equally concerned. After having ruminated 

in 
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in an undiſturbed train of thought, during 
my pauſe among the tombs of Luſs, where 
one, perhaps, announced the uncertainty of 
life, another its momentary duration ; this 
the ſuddenneſs of its end ; that the labour 
and ſorrow of old age ; where one inſcription 
bewailed the fall of beauty in its bloom; ano- 
ther that of ſtrength in its vigour ; a third of 
wealth or greatneſs in the midſt of ſplendor 
and proſperity, and many the hope of paſſing 


from this vale of miſery, to the land of ever- 


laſting life ; after having ruminated, I fay, 
for ſome ſpace on ſuch a ſcene, think you, it 
were poſſible, that I, or any other could quit 
it, without feeling, in ſome degree, famili- 
arized with the frown of death, ſomewhat 
better prepared to meet his inevitable ſtroke, 
a little more reconciled to the deſcent of our 
bodies into theſe chambers of mortality, to 
Oſſian's narrow houſe, his cave of the rock, 
the chriſtian's ſepulchre, or filent vault.— 
Or to expreſs myſelf in my preſent itinerant 
character, more reſigned to the certainty of 
migration from hence to 


That undiſcovered country, from whoſe bourn 


No traveller returns, | 
I MENTIONED 
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I MENTIONED having, en paſſant, caſt my 
eye upon the Manſe: I hinted the lovelineſs of 
its fituation ; but, without any intimation, 
you would have concluded it. I neither 
know, nor did I aſk, who its clerical occu- 
pant is. He cannot be offended, if my ima- 
gination repreſents him under no other cha- 
racter, than that of a pious, well-informed, 
and contemplative clergyman, gifted with 
genius, and capable of appropriating, by di- 
vine right of enjoyment and taſte, the ſu- 
premely beautiful ſcenes around his ſtation, 
on the Lomond lake. Will he not pardon me, 
if I often fancy him in a fair ſummer's morn- 
ing, like this, on which I have viewed it with 
ſo much delight, pacing with enthuſiaſm on 
its banks, and exclaiming, with the great 
poet of his country, 


O! Nature, how in ev'ry charm ſupreme, 
Whoſe vot'ries feaſt on raptures ever new: 
O!] for the voice and fire of ſeraphim, 
To fing thy glories with devotion due“! 


AFTER going back, for one moment, to 
the margin of the lake, to catch a recapitu- 
8 * Minſtrel. | ; 


* 


latory 
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latory glimpſe of its various (beauties, as its 
whole ſurface lay repoſed in the moſt perfect 
and brilliant calm, I returned reluctantly to 
the inn, partook breakfaſt with my compa- 
nion, whoſe curioſity had led him to different 
points of view; and we departed immedi- 
ately after it, from the ſweet village of Luſs. 


As we proceeded, our firſt view was a 
valley, luxuriantly green with corn, opening 
on our left hand, and bounded by a number 
of conical hills, riſing almoſt to the height and 
magnitude of mountains, of remarkably 
ſmooth and agreeable aſpect, and ranged fin- 
gularly, round three ſides of this recefs, in the 
form of a horſe-ſhoe. 


WHEN we had coaſted the lake, to about 
the ſixteenth mile-ſtone, the road now paſ- 
ſing over abrupt cliffs, and hanging promon- 
tories, we commanded a grand ſweep of the 
water, ſtretched out beneath the eye, for 
many mules, and, toward the ſhore, running 
into ſhady bays, or loſing itſelf beneath im- 
pending rocks. We frequently turned back 
on our ſteps, to enjoy theſe freer, and more 


open 
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open proſpects of the lake, till our road, now 
chiefly aſcending, began to conduct us 
through groves of various foreſt wood; ſome- 
times hanging over our heads, from the 
cliffs, on one hand, and deſcending down 
them, on the other, to the water's edge: 


a——_—_——ychcd up-grows 
Inſuperable height of loftieſt ſhade, 

Che/nur, and pine, and fir, and branching elm; 
A ſylvan ſcene, and as the banks aſcend 

Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre 

Of ſtatelieſt view. 


HRE we were contented, at times, ta 


catch only glimpſes of the lake, through ca- 
ſual apertures in the wood. The water began 
now to be confined within narrower limits, 
as we approached its northern termination, 
and, in ſome degree, to loſe its conſequence z 
unable to detain the eye from the wild, ſtu- 
pendous crags and towering ſcenery of the 
Ben-Lomond, and other lofty mountains, be- 
coming now the principals of the ſcene. 
When we found ourſelves, again, cloſed up 
in wood, which frequently happened for ſome 
length of way, we were, at one ſtep, enter- 
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tained with the varieties of beautiful foli- 
age, waving over our heads; at another, 
with the moſs - grown ftems of .antient 
oaks, or pine, their diverſified forms and po- 
ſitions, or their roots half diſcovered, and 
fantaſtically wreathed about the rocks; but 
above all, we were delighted, and refreſhed, 
with the falls of frequent torrents and caſcades 
which took their progreſs down the ſides, or 
over the ſummits of precipices, ſometimes 
glittering in our view, at others rolling 
through concealed channels, beneath our feet, 
and thundering down the ſteeps, to join the 
waters of the Lomond. In one ſequeſtered 
ſpot, near the road's ſide, carpetted with 
green herbage, ſhaded by trees above, and 
half incloſed in rocks below, down which a 
beautiful rill trickled, in many a bright maze 
amidſt variegated moſſes, aquatic plants and 
flowers, we heard, overhead, the ſolitary 
ſtock -dove mingling his murmurs with thoſe 
of the ſtream. We found it impoſlible to re- 
fiſt the temptation of breathing awhile the 
delicious coolneſs of this romantic grotto ; 
which failed not, whilſt we repoſed ourſelves 
in it, to recall to our minds a- paſſage in one 
of 
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of Horace's Epodes, nearly deſcribing. the 


ſcene, and its circumſtances : 


Lite! jacere ſub antiqud Thice : 
Mods i. in tenaci gramine 

L abuntur altis interim ripis aquæ, 
Auerun tur in ſilvis aves, 

Fonteſq ; lymphis obſtrepunt manantibus, 
Sommos quod invitat leves. 


WHEN, after ſome farther progreſs, we 
quitted the delightful region of the lake; we 
had only to regret, our want of opportunity, 
to hunt the roe-buck, in the wild foreſts of 
the Ben Lomond, to purſue the ptarmi- 
gan or oſprey, with our guns, on its ſummit ; 
or to trace out, among other rare vegetables 
on its ſide, the fibaldia procumbens, which the 
botaniſt ſeeks in vain among the more ſouth- 
ern hills of our iſland. 


InsTEAD of purſuing the track which 
leads to the northern extremity of the lake, 
we turned on our left hand, within fight of 
Tarbut, and came, after a ſhort ſpace, to the 
noble inn of Arroquhar. It i is ſituated, as I 
| Q 2 hinted 
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hinted to you before, in an unſuſpected re- 
tirement, and that on the Loch Loung, en- 


velloped wi th wood and mountains, and de. 


cidedly in the Highlands of An 
air of gloomy grandeur ſurrounds this man- 
ſion; antiently the reſidence of the lairds of 
Macfarlane. About the middle of the 1 3th 
century, Haco, king of Norway, ſenta fleet, 
of ſixty fail, up the Loch Loung; which, 
though it has here the appearance of a lake, 
is, in fact, an eſtuary, receiving the tide of the 
ſea, and is falt, quite up to its termination 
at Arroquhar. Haco's forces, having made 
good their landing, ravaged all the neighbour- 
hood, before they returned to their ſhips. 


 HzrE it is, that I have been writing this 
long letter, which I ſhall conclude, as ſoon 
as I have directed your eye, acroſs the water, 
to a very lofty crag, on the ſummit of a moun- 
tain, oppoſite our windows, which preſents 
a groteſque piece of rock, fo exactly like the 
figure of a cobler, in his working attitude 
upon his ſtall, that it never fails to ſuggeſt 
that reſemblance to every traveller, who ſees 
it. Every moment I have raiſed my eye, 
from 
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from my paper, to dip my pen into the ink- 
ſtand, I have not been able to uſe it, till I 
had firſt glanced my eye at the cobler. It is, 
really, a moſt whimſical ſus nature, and I 
with you were here to partake the amuſement 
it affords us *. 


Had 1 not, for the preſent, relinquiſhed the biographi- 
cal part of my plan, my life of Buchanan, was intended to 
have followed this letter; as that celebrated poet and hiſ- 
torian, was born in the neighbourhood of Loch Lomond 
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'LETTER XIV. 


Inveraray, Sept. 6, 1792. 


ON leaving Arroquhar, late this af- 
ternoon, we turned on our left, round 

the head of Loch-Loung. An hour's ride, 
brought us to a narrow paſſage, where we 
ſuddenly entered the vale of Glencro. We 
now paſſed along, immured betwixt moun- 
tains, high and craggy; in ſome parts, al- 
moſt meeting over our heads; in others, re- 
tiring, ſo as to leave ſpace on one fide, or 
the other of the road, and giving us oppor- 
tunity to contemplate their acclivities; here, 
half covered with large maſſes of ſhattered 
ſtone, which had tumbled from their ſum- 
mits ; there, exhibiting a few patches of 
wild vegetation, for the paſturage of ſheep, 
or goats ; farther on, huge rocks, running in 
' ledges, of a wall-like ſurface; others ſhoot- 
ing up with rude pinnacles. into the air ; or, 
in narrower parts of the yale, half ſuſpended 
in menacing projection, over our heads; the 
| whole 
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whole ſucceſſion ſurpriſing us, at almoſt 
every ſtep, either with their magnitude, their 
boldneſs of poſition, or their ſtrange varie-- 
ties of form or colour. What the final ſylla- 
ble of Glen-cro, or croy, according to ſome, 
may mean, in the Gaelic tongue, we did not 
learn; but dreary wildnefs, and deſolation, 
are the characteriſtics of the valley. We 
ſcarcely ſaw a tree, and but a fingle houſe, 
with an appendant cottage or two, in our 
whole traverſe of the Glen; and we were 
told, there were no more. When the even- 
ing cloſed, and withdrew all diſtinction of 
minuter objects from our notice; the ſcene, 
for ſome time, loſt much of its wildneſs, but 
increaſed proportionably, in ſolemnity. The 
only light object, which now caught our 
ſight, was a ſolitary ſtar, twinkling over the 
ridge of a mountain ; except the white foam 
of ſome of the cataracts, pouring down the 
ſides of the hills; whoſe ſounds, I may add, 
mingling with that of our wheels, and of 
our horſes, echoing among the rocks above, 
diſturbed that deep, and univerſal filence, 
which may be ranked among the general 
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characters of the vale. At ſome moments, 
where no fall of water was near, we ſtopped 
ſhort, and remained motionleſs, to experience, 
in its perfection, the awful illneſs of this 
ſolitary region. After we had been winding 
about five miles through the Glen, we 
mounted a rapid ſteep, which carried us, at 
its deſcent, on the other fide, by a ſharp 
turn, into the valley of Kinlaſs. The even- 
ing, which, at ug was cloudy, now became 
clear enough, to ſhew, to ſome advantage, the 
grand ſweep of outline on the ridges of the 
mountains, on either hand, and enough of 
the internal ſcenery, for us to diſtinguiſh, 
though but faintly, its reſemblance to that 
which we had already paſſed, The length of 
this valley appears little leſs than the former. 
Having made our exit from it, we perceived 
ourſelves on the ſhore of ſome large water, 
the remoter boundaries of which were all in- 
viſible, The night grew chill, and we were 
glad, after a ſhort ſpace more, to reach the 
comfortable inn at Carndow; where, by the 
ſide of a blazing wood fire, I have been wri- 
ting ſo much of this letter. 


R1s1NG 
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Sept. 8. 
R1s1NG early this morning, we found 

ourſelves on the banks of Loch-Fyne, one 
of the largeſt eſtuaries of North-Britain. 
It is more than thirty miles in length, and 
communicates with the open ſea, on either 
fide of the iſle of Arran. It is a noble water, 
conſiderably varied in its outline, by creeks 
and promontories, and is, at certain feaſons 
of the year, the crowded reſort of herrings, 
and of thoſe engaged in the fiſhery, Its 
waves reflected the riſing ſun, at our depar- 
ture from Carndow , ſo that I need not add, we 
ſaw it to great advantage. At the northern ex- 
tremity, we turned round ſhort on our left, and 
directed our courſe on its weſtern fide. The 
mountains, among which we rode laſt night, 
extended their broad, and lofty maſſes, along 
the oppoſite ſhore, opening a tranſient view 
acroſs the water, into the vale of Kinlaſs. 
The country, on our right, was, for ſome. 
time, of much humbler aſpect, than that juſt 
mentioned; but it poſſeſſed the advantage of 
contraſt, It began, however, to riſe, as we 
proceeded. Wood, at ſome diſtance, ap- 
peared on the cliffs, and the elevation of the 
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ground became more and more obſervable. 
The lake grew wider toward the right, but 
to what extent, was not viſible, till, having 
coaſted it, five or ſix miles, we doubled a 
promontory, which had intervened, and burſt 
ſuddenly upon a large bay, more than half 
round which, are theatrically ranged, the ſuperb 
woods and plantations of the Duke of Ar- 
gyll; covering all the ground, to a vaſt ex- 
tent, from the plain, up to the ſummits of 
the mountains, riſing into the clouds behind 
them. The caſtle, a grand ſquare edifice, with a 
tower at each of the four corners, and a high 
glazed pavillion, ſhooting up above them, 
from the center of the roof, preſents itſelf 
among the lower woods, which open fo, as 
to give the front an expanſive command of the 
water. About a mile ſouth-weſt of the caſ- 
tle, and directly oppoſite the promontory, 
which we had juſt paſſed, ſtands the town of. 
Inveraray, regularly built, of white ſtone, 
fronting the bottom of the bay with a line of 
handſome buildings, on a uniform plan. The 
town, the bay, two handſome bridges flung 
over the Aray, the Duke's caſtle, woods, 
and m—_ domain, the aſpiring heights of 

| Dunecoich, 
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Dunecoich, ' with the watch tower, on its 
ſummit, offer, altogether, a theatre of objects, 
of unparalleled brilliancy and magnificence. 
Our approach to Inveraray, from the point, 
where we firſt caught the view of this grand 
aſſemblage, kept almoſt the whole of it within 
command of the eye, for the ſpace of an hour, 
as we followed our road along the curvatures 


of the bay. 

ON our arrival at the town, we were not 
ſurpriſed to find the firſt houſe of the conſpi- 
cuous line of buildings, which I mentioned 
above, to be our inn ; becauſe no country has 
handſomer, or better inns, than Scotland ; 
nor were we ſurpriſed, that it ſhould poſſeſs 
many well furniſhed rooms, and, apparently, 
all proper accommodations within, and with- 


out, except the attendance of ſervants. The 


deficiency, in this article, was too ſingular, 
not to deſerve notice. A little ſtraggling ſta- 


ble-boy, whom we met, by chance, in the 
veſtibule, conducted us to a room above 
ſtairs. He promiſed, at our defire, to ſend 


up a waiter immediately, with breakfaſt ; 
which we wiſhed to diſpatch, as ſoon as we 


could, 
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could, that we might make the beſt uſe of a 
fine morning, in our intended viſit to the 
caſtle, and its environs. After twenty mi- 
nutes expectation, however, nobody appeared, 
and we began to feel ſome impatience. Mak. 
ing repeated applications to the bell with- 
out ſucceſs, we went down, and called 
about us, in the aforeſaid veſtibule ; all doors 
appearing to be cloſed below, by which acceſs 
might have. been found to our landlord, 
Some time, and much exertion of lungs, 
brought the ſtraggling ſtable-boy again into 
fight. We renewed our orders for breakfaſt; 
the urchin his promiſes. Aſcending to our 
room, we waited ſometime; but nothing 
came. A freſh peal upon the bells (for we 
tried thoſe of different rooms, which hap- 
pened to. be open) was rung with emphaſis, 
and perſeverance: and at length, ſomething 
in the guiſe of a waiter, ſuddenly tumbled out 
of bed, much diſhevelled, opened the door, 
heard our wants, and diſappeared. We fat 
down in hope: time flew: all remained 
quiet upon the ſtaircaſe. My companion 
drew out his watch, ſhook his head, twirled 
the chain two or three times round his fin- 


ger, 
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ger, then walked round the room, caſting, 


now and then, a look at Bowles's coloured 
prints, on the wainſcot: I contemplated 
my ſpurs. Not now in the ſmootheſt hu- 
mour, we began to feel the additional irrita- 
tion of hunger: We deſcended, once more, 
with ſome rapidity. Doors were ſtill ſhut 
below: no ſtraggling ſtable-boy in the veſti- 
bule: we went into the back yard, made en- 
quiries of the oſtler; and, ſending him, and 
our own ſervant, in queſt of ſomebody to 
ſerve us; after a quarter of an hour, our 
waiter - returned, better kempt, but not 
more ready. We remonftrated, and. intreat= 


ed by turns. We aſſured him, we had 


waited much more than an hour ; He ſeemed 
furpriſed at our hurry ; told us,. coolly, that 
his miſtreſs would ſhortly riſe, to give him 
out tea, and that then. he would bring us. 
breakfaſt, without delay. Frequent diſap- 
pointment weakens confidence: We. took. 
the. reſolution of looking out a coffee-houſe 


in the town; but finding none, returned, with 


mortification, to our inn. The door of ac- 
ceſs to our hoſteſs was at length opened. I 
ſtepped baſtily over the threſhold; collected 
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for exploſion, and was beginning to play. off 


the whole volcano of my wrath. A ſoft an- 


ſwer, accompanied, as it was, by female 


grace and beauty, turned it away: it did 


more: it inſtantly charmed my wrath into 


good humour. My brow was ſmoothed: 


Hunger itfelf became gentle and well be- 
haved ; and, inſtead of waiting three minutes 
at her requeſt, I had contentedly waited an 
hour, had it ſo pleaſed this faſcinating 


BREAKFAST over, we ordered dinner: The 
day continued delightful, and we haſtened to 
the Duke's plantations. 


IT was impoſlible to enter them without 
reflecting, that the rigours of climate con- 
tend in vain with art, wealth and perſeve- 
verance. Till the middle of the laſt century, 
all here was naked heath and rock. The beſt 
that could be ſaid of the ſituation, was, in the 
language of Oſſian“k, „that it was a deſart, 


* This, and the reſt below, are ſcatterd paſſages from the 
war of Caros, Iniz-Thona, and the battle of Lora, 


tinged 
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tinged with the beams of the weſt.” —< Here 
the children of the lake convened around the 
_ founding ſhield.” —* The long graſs was wi- 
thered ; they heard the breeze whiſtling 
there.” * Adiſtant torrent faintly roared.— 
The rocking hills echoed round : the ſtarting 
toes bounded away.“ All, in ſhort, was wild, 
cold nature. About 130 years ago, the mar- 
quiſs of Argyll, we were told, began to plant 
a few trees, which * the ſtorms, having 
bent, ſpread their whiſtling branches around.” 
But how wonderful the change, which has 
taken place with the progreſs of time! The 
whole region round the caſtle, is, at preſent, 
moſt luxuriantly arrayed with woods and 
groves, in full growth and beauty, from the 
brow of Dunecoich, tothe borders of the lake; 
not to mention the vaſt plantations, continued 
from behind theſe, to the moſt diſtant hills 
and vallies of the domain. Nor is the variety, 
which we ſaw, more to be admired, than the 
good taſte and effect diſplayed in their diſpoſi- 
tion. Theſe woods, when we ſurveyed them 
within, from the extenſive ſpaces opening 
toward the lake, on all the varied forms of 
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ground aboye, below, and round the caſtle, 
reciprocally borrowing from, and lending 
_ grandeur to that edifice, impreſſed me with 
ſuch multifarious images of greatneſs and 
beauty, as, I believe, will never be effaced, 
Although I learned from the perſon, who con- 
ducted us, ſome intereſting particulars rela- 
tive to the hiſtory of the place, yet, as I find 
a ſketch®, to the ſame purpoſe, well drawn, 
in Sir John Sinclair's ſtatiſtic account of Scot- 
land, and, undoubtedly authentic I ſhall 
take the liberty of extracting it for youramuſe- 
ment.— Although the family of Argyll, 
upon their coming to Inveraray, conformed to 
the cuſtoms of the times, by building a very 
large and ſttong caſtle, toward the river, with- 
in a ſmall diſtance of the preſent one, (which 
has only been pulled down twenty years) yet it 
does not appear, that, for many ages, they 
did any thing conſiderable toward the im- 
provement, or eſtabliſhment of the place, till 
the middle of the laſt century, when the Mar- 
* By the Reverend Mr, Paul Fraſer. 


+ The Aray, which winding its courſe through the ground, 
not far from the caſtle, falls into the Loch-Fyne, and is one 
of the ornaments of the place. 
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Marquiſs of Argyll began'to plant a few trees ; 
ſome of which are till extant. It is proba- 
ble, that he was early diverted from his pur- 
poſe, by the confuſion of the times, and that 
nothing was afterwards done, till the re-eſ- 
tabliſhment' of the earl, his ſon, ſometime 
between 1663 and 1670. During the ſhort 
period of his poſſeſſion, it appears, that he 
had particularly bent his thoughts toward 
beautifying the family ſeat ; and almoſt the 
whole of the trees, about Inveraray, are of 
his planting; and ſtill remain a ſingular in- 
ſtance of his good taſte and diſcernment, re- 
ſpecting that which was beſt adapted to the 
nature of the foil and climate. Some of the 
moſt admired avenues, rows of trees, and 
plantations, are of his deſigning, and ſhew 
plainly, had he lived longer, that much 
would have been done, upon a very large 
icale, even at that early period. Since the 
beginning of the preſent century, the ſeveral 
ſucceſſors to the eſtate, and honours of Ar- 
zyll, have been particularly attentive to ex- 
tend their plantations, and to embelliſh the 
place. About the year 1745, the preſent 
caſtle was begun, by Archibald, Duke of Ar- 

| R gyll; 
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gyll ; and, after a ſhort interruption, during 
the rebellion, it was reſumed, and finiſhed. 
Since that time, a great ſum was annually ex- 
pended, by his ſucceſſor, the late duke, and 
by the preſent, in making incloſures, in build. 
ing, planting, improving, making roads, 
(which in this pariſh are highly finiſhed, and 
kept in excellent repair) and in other works 
of utility and decoration. It is faid, that the 
money laid out at Inveraray, fince the year 
1745, does now amount to the enormous ſum 
of 250,000l. and, that the preſent duke, 
fince his acceſſion to the eſtate, has expended, 
at the rate of 3000l. per annum. Happily 
for his family, and his country, Newmarket 
has not engroſſed his attention; and hence, a 
conſiderable part of his great revenue was for- 
tunately employed for more uſeful projects; 
in promoting the general improvement of his 
eſtates; in giving employment to the poor, 
and in extending induſtry, and manufactures. 
Thus, alſo, he was induced to give his lands 
to his tenants, on reaſonable terms; and 
hence, if they are ſober, and induſtribus, none 
in their ſtation of life, need live more com- 
fortably. Accordingly, the numerous tenan- 

| try, 
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try, on his grace's eſtates, are ſo much ſatis- 
fied with their ſituation, and attached to their 
great proprietor, who, even in theſe peaceable 
times o, refuſes to liſten to any propoſals of 
an augmentation of rent, from rg or 
ſtore-maſters, which might have a tendency, 
unleſs where conducted on proper principles, 
to diſtreſs the natives, and to depopulate the 
country; that, were it neceſſary, there is, per- 
haps, no ſubject in Great Britain, who 
could bring ſo great a number of perſons into 
the field, in defence of his ſovereign, and of 
his country.” 


AFTER we had enjoyed the impreſſive ef- 
fects of the grand, and beautiful objects, 
which preſent themſelves under ſuch happy 
combinations, from the various ſtations on 
the lawn; underſtanding, that the caſtle 
would be more conveniently ſeen, at a later 

hour, we were conducted to take a view of 
| the court of offices, which are at ſome diſ- 
tance, and kept out of ſight, by the diſpoſi- 
tion of the wood. It is a large ſquare ſpace, 
ſurrounded with buildings, partly for the uſe 

« This was probably written about 1791, | 
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of carpenters, ſmiths, and other artificers, 
employed on the works of the place. But 
the object chiefly worthy of notice here, is 
the ſingular drying barn, or barns, conſtruct- 
ed to obviate the effects of an unfavourable 
climate. They are very capacious in their 
dimenſions ; ; have ſeveral tiers of beams, run- 
ning parallel, at convenient intervals acroſs 
the breadth of the room; and from one end 
to the other of its length. From each of 
theſe, are ſuſpended a great number of long 
poles, filled with pegs. Upon theſe, are 
ranged, as ſoon as they are cut, the ſheaves 
of wheat, barley, oats, &c. too often ſtacked 
in the highlands, before they are dry, and 
under the diſadvantage of immaturity. Being, 
by this ingenious contrivance, expoſed to a 
free circulation of air, admitted through dif- 
ferent apertures in the building, they are 
made perfectly dry, and preſerved in a ſound 
ſtate, for threſhing. The duke's whole har- 
veſt, in wet ſeaſons, and ſome of it in all, 
undergoes this commodious ſuſpenſion. | 


Tux riding-houſe, and other exterior edi- 
fices, for purpoſes of uſe ; the Gothic dairy, 
| partly 


> 
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partly for uſe, and partly for effect on certain 
views, are all worthy of the place, and. in a 
ſtile of noble ſimplicity. We viſited his 
grace's 8 extenſive nurſery of trees, Me deſti- 
ned to give additional embelliſhment to the 
ſurrounding country. We were not ſurpri- 


ſed, to find a ſpacious kitchen- garden, a hot- 


houſe, on a large ſcale, 120 feet in length, 

and a great extent of wall, covered with fruit; 
but to be aſſured, that ſtandard pears, ap- 
ples, cherries, &c. which we ſaw in conſi- 
derable abundance, attain their maturity, and 
an excellent flavour, in ſo northern a ſitua- 
tion, was more than we expected. A. well- 
choſen expoſition, the advantage of the moſt 
improved, and beſt adapted ſoil, with proper 
attention, and management, on the part of a 
gardener, will do wonders ; - and to have them 
performed, is that proof of beneficent power, 
which a great man owes to the world, and to 
his own dignity, and pre-eminence. It was 


to ſee wonders, that we came to Inveraray ; 


and we were not diſappointed. 


Wurs we contraſt the original nakedneſs, 
or rather nothingneſs of this country, the na- 
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tural forms of the ground excepted, with the 
great and lovely creation which has been rai. 
fed out of it, the whole reſembles an effect of 
magic ,—Who is the magician ; and where 
is his wand? We find the former in the no- 
ble race of Argyll; the latter, in their de- 
nius, opulence, and ſpirit, 


To what quarter ſoever, our movements 
were directed, the domineering heights of 
Dunecoich, its ſhaggy, and broken ſides, here 
and there prominent through the wooded 
ſteeps, commanded attention, and excited 
curiofity, Our time fortunately permitted, 
and we aſcended to the watch tower, on its 
ſummit, This building derives its merit from 
its characteriſtic ſituation ; and this is all it 
was meant to claim, In times of war, or 
civil diſſention, no enemy, unleſs in nights of 
univerſal darkneſs, could have approached 
the caſtle, by land, or by water, without 
being diſcovered at a diſtance, from this very 
elevated point, But we mounted the heights 
of Dunecoich, not to diſcover armed legions, 
or hoſtile fleets ; but, in an interval of national 
Peace, and Proſperity, to ſurvey, at our eaſe, 

their 
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their beſt bleſſings, ſcattered by the lord of 
the caſtle, over a barren deſert ; to contem- 
plate a lively ſcene of commerce, on the beau- 
tiful eſtuary beneath ; and the highland rocks 
and mountains, in the diſtant horizon around 
us. 


AT our deſcent from Dunecoich, it was 
time to viſit the caſtle. This ſtructure ſtands, 
every way, nobly diſengaged from other ob- 
jets, Its antique caſtellar form, aided by 
the blueiſh tinge of the micaceous ſtone, of 
which it is built, aſſorts admirably with the 
{ſcenery in its neighbourhood. We enter it 
by a lofty guard-room, provided with armo- 
rial furniture, and ornaments, ſuitable to the 
ſtile of a highland caſtle, In the ſpace, and 
the fitting up of the interior apartments, con- 
venience, grandeur and elegance ſeem to 
have been equally conſulted. The. decora- 
tions are highly ſplendid and beautiful, and 
many of them finiſhed with exquiſite taſte. 
There is, indeed, a lightneſs, and brilliancy, 
in the general faſhion of the ornaments, which 
it was impoſſible not to admire, at the ſame 
time, that we felt their tendency, to efface 
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the awful emotions excited, on our approach 
to the caſtle, by the ſtern and Gothic air 
of its exterior aſpect, and the martial ſtile of 
its entrance. But, perhaps, this. tranſition 
from the auſterity of the antique, to modern 
gentleneſs and refinement, may have been 
dictated equally by ingenuity and good taſte, 
By what criterion are we to determine, that a 
ſtrict uniformity had been preferable to the 
variety here admitted? The ſum of our ſa- 
tisfactions is, undoubtedly, increaſed by: the 


latter; but that which turns the balance on 


the fide of genius, if not of taſte, in the pre- 
ſent caſe, is, that the antient form of the 
exterior caſtle, and the modern fitting up of 
the apartments, beyond the entrance, as they 
muſt be ſeen ſucceſſively, cannot fail to ſug- 
geſt to ſtrangers, who viſit them, (and many 
they are) the antiquity, on one hand, of the 
family, who inhabit it, the inſecurity of bar- 
barous times, and the neceſſity of ſtrong de- 
tence; pleafingly contraſted, on the other, as 
they penetrate, and advance into the interior, 
with every mark of that improved, and civi- 
lized ſtate of ſociety and manners, which has, 


at 
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at length, ſpread itſelf into the remoter re- 
gions of our proſperous, and happy iſland. 


Ir Thave ſcized the leading cliaracters, and 


deſign of this ſtately edifice, it is all J in- 
tended. To enter into a detail of its orna- 
ments, and particularly of its pictures, in the 
way, which has long prevailed among tra- 
velling connoifſeurs, requires a vocabulary of 
artificial, and conventional language, which 
Jam far from pretending to poſſeſs. 


To deſcant upon painting, as an art, whoſe 
firſt intention is an imitative expreſſion of 
viſible objects, through the medium, of 
delineation and colouring; to conſider i it as an 
organ, through which are repreſented the 
great, the beautiful, or extraordinary charac- 
ters of nature; to refer the principal merits of 
a picture, to her ſtandard; in hiſtorical paint- 
ing and exhibitions of human life to ſeize 
thoſe actions, paſſions, and characteriſtic 
circumſtances, which make the language of 
a piece, and explain its ſtory; to eſtimate its 
effects upon taſte, and manners; to diſcover 

| thoſe 
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thoſe leading, and original conceptions of ſu. 
periorartiſts, in their treating of particular ſub- 
jects; the grounds altogether, on which they 
chiefly aim, to conſecrate their names to poſ- 
terity, ſeem, generally, much leſs the ambi- 
tion of profeſſed connoiſſeurs, than to diſplay 
their knowledge i in the mechanic of the art ; 
in the effects, for inſtance, of light and ſhade, 
the keeping, the management of drapery, the 
grouping of figures, the ordonnance of the 
piece, its anatomy, colouring, harmopy of 
compoſition, the ſtile of ſchools, and the 
manner of particular maſters. And yet, if a 
ſenſible, and attentive ſpectator, be ſuppoſed 
capable of underſtanding, and judging of all 
thoſe greater points of the art, addreſſed to 
the univerſal intelligence and feelings of 
mankind, though he may not comprehend 
its mechanical departments, never profoundly. 
known but by thoſe practiced i in its execu- 
tion; is there, do you imagine, any good rea- 
ſon, why he ſhopld concede, ſo baſhfully, all 
right to canvaſs the merits. of a picture, be- 
fore the plauſible fluency of dilettanti, and 
connoiſſeurs | __ 


As 
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As more time, however, is requiſite for 
this higher ſpecies of criticiſm, than I have 
been, or ſhall probably be able, to allow my- 
ſelf, during the preſent tour, I can enter very 
little farther, on the ſubject of painting, than 
its general effect, in the decoration of ſome 
of the more diſtinguiſhed reſidences of great 
families in Scotland. 
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LET TER XV. 
| Dalmalie, Sept. 6, 1792, at nigt, 
"THE firſt part of our ride hither, from 
1 Ixveraray, lay either among, or on the 
verge of the Duke of Argyll's plantations, 
which, from every eminence, we beheld, 
ſpreading out, over hill and dale, to a great 
diftance. It was near an hour and a half, 
before we reached their boundary, toward 
the quarter, whither we were travelling. A 
country fucceeded, almoſt deſtitute of wood, 
abounding with black cattle, horſes, and not 
wanting in ſheep. The peaſants were, in 
fome places, mowing. with their long-han- 
dled ſcythes, ſtirring the hay with their 
hands and arms, carrying it on panniers, or 
drawing it with ſingle-horſe ſledges, to put it 
up into ſmall temporary ſtacks, according to 
a cuſtom I have before mentioned; others 
were reaping their forward oats, or binding 
the crop in ſheaves; for harveſt, and hay- 
time, not unfrequently meet in the highlands. 


The ſcene was humbly rural; and though 
ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly oppoſed to all we had left behind, 
the diverſity was not difagreeable. The pea- 
ſants had the appearance of contentment ; 
and, employed, under the evening ſun-ſhine, 
in their various taſks of ruſtic labour, gave 
life and movement to the country. Though 
every habitation we paſſed, was as mean, and 
almoſt as artleſs as an Indian hut, it was plea- 
ſant to ſee their inhabitants, from time to 
time, going in, or coming out of them, with 
chearful reſignation in their looks; whilſt 
their children were playing about the doors. 


AT about nine miles,%on the military road, 
from Inveraray, we came in fight of Loch- 
Aw, and the mountain of Cruachan, on its 
north-eaſtern extremity. This lake is reck- 
oned, by ſome perſons, among the moſt pic- 
tureſque in the highlands. Its length is near 
thirty miles; in breadth, it is no where ſup- 
poſed to exceed two; and it runs generally 
leſs. It poſſeſſes many pretty iſlands, tufted 
with trees: On one of them, ſcarcely larger 


than a ſpacious church-yard, we diſcovered, at 
ſome diſtance, the ruins of an antient church. 
Whilſt no other object caught our attention; 


imagi- 
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imagination amuſed itfelf, with figuring the 
lively ſcene of boats, filled with the good peo- 
ple of antient days, rowing themſelves thither, 
from a ſcattered neighbourhood, on the ſab- 
bath. We repreſented them, landing in 
many ſucceſſive groups, men, women, and 
children, and ſhortly, all aſſembled about the 
church-porch, to wait the arrival of their 
paſtor, whom we preſently ſee landed ; and, as 
he paſſes through them, greeted, on either 
ſides, by fincere and reſpectful falutations, 
which he returns with paternal cordiality, and 
winning attentions. Nothing can be con- 
ceived better adapted to cheriſh that quiet- 
neſs of ſpirit, and recollection of mind, fo 
neceſſary to the exerciſe of true devotion, than 
this ſilent, and ſequeſtered iſlet. 


THis lake diſcharges itſelf into an arm of 
the Atlantic Ocean, at a place called Bunau ; 
where there is a falmon-fiſhery. A foundery 
of iron has been eſtabliſhed at this point. 
The lake is ſaid to abound with ſalmon, char, 
trout, and eels. Perhaps you are unac- 
quainted, that this laſt mentioned fiſh, in 
fuch good eſtimation with us, is held in ab- 
| hor- 
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horrence by the highlanders, who conſider 
the cel as a water-ſerpent, and unfit for man's 
uſe, as an article of food. As the lake ſup- 
plies ſuch plenty of other kinds of fiſh, and 
the vicinity is not populous, this prejudice; 
as our experience gives us a right to call it, 
will, probably, long remain—and ſo much 
the better for the eels! 


BEFORE we had left Loch-Aw behind us, 
the ſun had ſet, and we had ſtill ſome miles 
to our intended quarters. On walking up a 
long ſteep hill, where we had alighted to eaſe 
our horſes, I overtook a young female High- 
lander, with whom J entered into converſation. 
We were now deep in the regions of the Gae- 
lic tongue; but ſhe had acquired Engliſh 
enough at ſchool to ſpeak it intelligibly, and I 
was well amuſed, for half an hour, with her 
ſtories relative to objects about us, and the ſu- 
perſtitions of the neighbourhood. Although 
night was now adyancing apace, and“ the 
glimmering landſcape faded on the fight,” the 
Ben-Cruachan, elevated 3390 feet above the 
level of Loch-Aw was not to be ſo concealed. 
The * outline of this mountain was ſuffi- 

ciently 
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conc vigble. to attract the notice of me, and 
my new companion. From the ſummit of 
the Cruachan iſſue the waters of the lake be- 
low. Theſe come ſrom the“ fatal ſpring, 
but what ſhe told me gf the fatal Ipring will 
be beſt communicated in the language of a 

Highland Poem, communicated to me by the 
ingenious Dr. Mac Intire of Glenorchay, and 
founded on a tradition formerly current in that 
vale.—“ Bera, the aged, dwelt in the cave of 
the rock. She was the daughter of Grianan, 
the ſage. Long was the line of her fathers : 
large and fertile were their poſſeſſions : hers 
the beautiful vales below, and hers the herds 
that roamed on the hills around. To her was 
committed the charge of that awful ſpring, 
which was one day to prove ſo fatal to the in- 
heritance of her fathers, and her fathers race. 
Before the ſun ſhould withdraw his beams, 
ſhe was each night to cover the ſpring with a 
ſtone, on which ſacred and myſterious charac- 
ters were impreſſed. One night this was for- 
gotten by the unhappy Bera. Overcome with 
the chace and the heat of the day, ſhe was 
ſeized with ſleep before the uſual hour of reſt: 


the long confined waters burſt forth into the 
| "lain 
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plain, and expanded themſelves into the lake 
below*. The third morning, Bera awaked 
from her fatal ſleep: She flew to remove + 
the ſtone from the ſpring; but, behold, no 
ſtone was there! She looked mournfully 
toward the inheritance of her tribe : She faw 
the devaſtation of her plains. She ſhrieked; 
the mountain ſhook from its baſe; ſhe fell 
proſtrate on the heath ; her ſpirit retired to 
the ghoſts of her fathers, in their airy halls.” 


ALTHOUGH my highland nymph did not 
relate her ſtory of the Cruachan, in poetry, I 
found her not unprovided with Gaelic ſongs ; 
and I did not remount our carriage, which 
had nearly overtaken us, till I had prevailed 
upon her, to favour me with one. The air 
was melancholy, and highly elegant, in the 
ſtile of the old Scottiſh muſic, fo univerſally 


* The Loch-Aw. 


'+ This was her morning's taſks, What became of the 
water in the day time, it is vain to aſk, fince tradition and 
poetry are both ſilent, The potency of the myſterious cha- 
racters on the ſtone, was alone, able to confine it for a night; 
but as philoſophy is puzzled, how to diſpoſe of the day's ac- 
cumulation, it is pity that the poet, to whom means could 
never be wanting, has not previded for that circumſtance. 


8 admired. 
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admired. The ſubject of it, ſhe informed 
me, was love, and that her ſong was an old 
one. Her grandmother had taught it her, 
with many others, to her mother ; and her 
family, ſhe ſaid, had always been fond of the 


ſongs of the highlands. My curioſity, which 


had not ſlept before, began to be ſomething 
more than awakened. Hey-day ! faid I, to 
myſelf, who knows, but I may have been 
liſtening to a deſcendant of one of the old 
bards? long may have been the line of her 
fathers, and old Offian, himſelf, her great 
progenitor !—Fingal, Swaran, Hidallan, the 
ſon of Lamor, Comala, the daughter of 
Sarno, Cuchullin, with Carril, and Connal, 
of other times; Agandecca, and a hundred 
others of Oſſian's heroes, bards, and beauties, 
were crowding into my mind, and I was juſt 
going to examine what acquaintance my 
Gaelic ſongſtreſs might have with them; and 
from whence ſhe derived it; and many more 
queſtions, of ſome tendency toward the ſolu- 
tion of the celebrated problem, the authen- 
ticity of Oſſian; when, moſt provoking to 
tell, the road, like problem itſelf, became, at 

| that, 
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that inſtant, divided, and looked two different 
ways. The ſongſtreſs bidding us adieu, took 
that, which branched off to the left; and, 
ſoon diſappearing, in the hazy duſk of the 
evening, ſhe deſcended into the vale of her 
kindred, to ſing of the loves of the chiefs; 
the glory of the days of old. 


Wr proceeded on the main road; but, as 
we underſtood, we had ſtill three miles to 
go, and it was growing gradually darker, we 
feared, ſhould ſome new ſeparation take 
place, we might no longer be able to diſtin- 
guiſh the right way. So long as we kept the 
principal route, all was well ; but the next 
diverging line might lead us aſtray, More 
than one occurred; we puzzled along, as 
well as we could ; but the idea of being loſt 
in the night, in ſome unfrequented wild, 
among the highlands, was not exhilarating. 
We had been informed, that our inn was a 
ſingle houſe, cloſe to the road-fide. No 
houſe, however, was yet diſcoverable. We 
began to cry out with the elder brother in 
Comus: 

8 2 


_ Some 
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— Some gentle taper, 
Though a ruſh-candle, from the wicker hole 
Of ſome clay habitation, viſit us 
With thy long levell'd rule of ſtreaming light, 
And thou ſhalt be our ſtar of Arcady, 
Or Tyrian Cynoſure. 


Such a light, at no great diſtance, pre- 
ſented itſelf, on a ſudden turn, after our deſ- 
cent of the next hill. From ſeveral circum- 
ſtances, we thought it not improbable, that 
it might ſhoot acroſs the plain, from the very 
houſe we were in queſt of. We ventured to 
keep the road, which apparently led to it; 
and, in leſs than half an hour, found our- 
ſelves, well pleaſed, at Dalmalie; the name 
of our inn, on the entrance of the vale of 
Glenorchay. 


LETTER 
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LETTER NI 


Tyndrum Sept. 7, 1792. 


HE ſcite of Dalmalie opens a long, and 

pretty extenſive reach, into the plea- 
ſant, but wild vale of Glenorchay * ; ſo cal- 
led, from the river Orchay, which winds 
agreeably through it. This vale is formed 
by a conſiderable receflion of the mountains 
from each other, leaving large open plains 
betwixt them. There is little wood ; the 
only circumſtance wanting, to render it very 
beautiful. The objects, which firſt, and 
principally ſtrike the eye, in a general ſurvey 
of it, are, beſides the gentler elevations, 
which bound it, thoſe two enormous moun- 
tains, the Cruachan, and the Ben-Buie, 
frowning in rude oppoſition to the green 
lowly meadows, and gentle meanders of the 
Orchay. So much may ſuffice, to give the 
general aſpect of Glenorchay, as it appears» 
from the environs of Dalmalie. 


* Argyleſhire, 
83 WuHIST 
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Wu1sLT I was writing, laſt night, at the 
inn, upon every opening of our parlour door, 
the obſtreperous converſation, and ſinging of a 
circle of merry highlanders, in an oppoſite 
room, broke in upon me too forcibly, not to 
cauſe a little interruption. Theſe moments 
were not, however, quite loſt. I learnt, 
from a number of different ſpeakers, that the 
accent, and pronunciation of the Gaelic, is 
extremely guttural ; though the ſound of the 
language is otherwiſe agreeable, and not 


much unlike that of the Hebrew, as ſpoken 
by the German Jews. 


ALTHOUGH our hoſteſs, and her ſon, both 
ſpoke Engliſh very tolerably, in converſation 
with us, we heard nothing elfe there, but 
Gaelic, from every body elſe. Our language, 
however, is daily gaining ground: moſt of 
the riſing generation of highlanders, are 
taught it at ſchool ; and can, when it is ne- 
ceſſary, make themſelves well underſtood in 
Engliſh. Many perſons too, of middle age, 
poſſeſs ſomething of it: thoſe more advanced, 
have, in general, had little opportunity of 
acquiring it, and will, to their dying day, 

ſpeak 
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ſpeak only their native tongue; no other, ac- 
cording to Lord Monboddo, than the venera- 
ble language of Adam and Eve. Little did I 
believe, when, ſome years ago, I was pretty 
earneſtly occupied in the acquiſition of lan- 
guages, that my ears would ever have been 
bleſſed with thoſe primitive ſounds. And 
now, but for that happy genius of diſcovery, 
which marks the preſent enlightened age, as 
it is called, I might even here have heard 
them, with vulgar diſregard, for want of 
knowing better. Yes, I might have been 
inſenfible to the ineſtimable happineſs (for 
who can deem it leſs ?) of having heard the 
faſcinating ſounds of that language, in which 
the ſerpent tempted the great mother of man- 


kind. But let ſerious people be advertiſed, 


that, in exprefling myſelf thus, it is only in 
the aſſumed character of a linguiſt, or anti- 
quary ; and that theſe ſentiments of admira- 
tion, know .how to keep their diſtance, 
before the awful decrees of our ruling powers, 
who, ever ſince the union, and more particu- 
. larly fince the rebellion of 1745, have been 
uſing means to extirpate this diabol-adamical 

| lan- 
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language from every corner of the Highlands. 
Engliſh ſchools have been founded by go- 
vernment, or by the contribution of indivi- 


| - duals, all over the country, for this purpoſe. 


A very reſpectable one, at Glenorchay, has 
been eſtabliſhed, under the auſpices, and im- 
- mediate ſupport of the Earl of Breadalbane. 
The learned languages, too, are taught in 
this ſeminary ; not to mention other branches 
of good education. It is, at preſent, nume- 
rouſly attended, and flouriſhing in its credit; 
ſo as to be conſiderably inſtrumental to the 
important object of civilization. From op- 
portunities of obſervation, which fell in my 
way, in the Iſle of Bute, and in the progreſs 
of my tour, and ſtill more, from good infor- 
mation, I ſhould conclude, that there is great 
aptitude, and docility, in the young high- 
landers, for the attainment of our language, 
unlike, as it is, to their native one. The 
time allotted for their ſchooling, on the cha- 
ritable foundations, cannot be ſuppoſed very 
long; as all the poorer people's children 
ſhare the benefit in turn; and their maturer 
years cannot be ſpared from the labour of the 
country, or ſuch occupations, as the manu- 

fa ctories, 
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factories, or the fiſheries of Scotland may 
find for. them. 


W1rTH regard to the civilization of the 
highlands; many circumſtances, beſide the 
cultivation of our language and other advan- 
tages of education, have concurred to its ad- 
vancement. The abolition of clanſhip muſt 
be reckoned among the firſt in its effect; the 
eſtabliſhment of the three forts with their 
Engliſh garriſons ; the military roads; the im- 
provements in agriculture, trade and manu- 
factures; the occaſional reſidence of the 
Scottiſh nobility, and opulent gentry ; tra- 
vellers from England and the ſouth of Scot- 
land, whether led by curioſity or by buſineſs ; 
and even parties of gentlemen, who viſit the 
highlands about autumn, for the diverſion of 
ſhooting, or the chace, deſerve all to be taken 
into this account, 


NATIONAL prejudices and ſuperſtitions 
are every day wearing out, and the happy con- 
ſequences of the union become more and more 
viſble. The highland dreſs, which, for ſo 
many ages, had been a peculiar object of na- 

| tional 
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tional attachment, has, in a great meaſure; 
given way to the Britiſh mode of attire. It is 
not now very common to ſee perſons com- 
pletely habited in the old manner. One 
wears a hat inſtead of a highland bonnet : 
another puts on a lowland coat upon his fili- 
beg ; a third retains his cap and hoſe without 
any other articles of the antient dreſs. This 
man quits his brogues for a pair of ſhoes ; the 
other flings his tartan, or plaid, over bis Bri- 
tifh waiſtcoat, or ſmall cloathes; and fo 
warmly, I am apt to believe, are the high- 
landers affected to Britiſh government, as 
well as to its attire, that a /ans-culotte in every 
fenſe, and nonſenſe of the word, will ſoon be 
2 curioſity in the highlands. When a high- 
lander begins to throw off any article of his 
national dreſs, it is a pretty good pledge for 
his parting with the whole, as ſoon as he can 
with convenience equip himſelf in the Engliſh 
way ; for almoſt every mixture of the two 
dreſſes is ſo heterogeneous, and has ſo much 
the appearance and effect of maſquerade, that 
Iam convinced, he feels ſomething ridiculous 
in the air, which it gives him; and no man 
loves to be long ridiculous. 

BEFORE 
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Brok we ſet out from Dalmalie, I took an 
opportunity of waiting upon' Dr. Mac Intire, 
the amiable and learned miniſter of Glen- 
orchay, with a view to making ſome en- 
quiries on the ſubje& of Offian's Poems. 
The very obliging manner, in which he and 
his family received me at the manſe, was one 
of thoſe agreeable incidents on my tour, which 
will long keep its impreſſion on my memory. 
The doctor and one of his neighbours, who 
had ſometime ago given particular attention to 
this matter, both imparted to me ſeveral 
things highly worthy of notice, and ſuch as 
will enable me advantageouſly to purſue this 


enquiry during my continuance in the high- 


lands, and in other parts of Scotland, where I 
may expect information. I ſhall preſerve my 
minutes, collected on this ſubject in different 
quarters, and hope they may ſometime furniſh 
matter for an eſſay, or diſſertation upon the 
authenticity of theſe poems, which may bring 
this queſtion nearer to abſolute deciſion, than 
it has perhaps hitherto appeared, 


AT preſent, you will, I doubt not, be 
better gratified with ſome miſcellaneous ob- 
ſer- 
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ſervations, concerning the pariſh of Glenor- 
chay, and its neighbourhood, communicated 
to me by its worthy miniſter, | 


The mountain of Cruachan, of which 1 
have before ſpoken, is the weather-gage of 
the people, within view of its ſummit. Be- 
fore a ſtorm, ** the ſpirit of the mountain 
ſhrieks,” whilſt its head and ſides are envel- 
loped with thick, and duſky clouds. Here, 
ſays the doctor, the eagle holds her aery, 
unmoleſted, and the fox iſſues warily from 
his retreat, to prowl about, for his nightly 
aery. Till lately, the Cruachan, and its en- 
virons, were the favourite haunt of the roe- 
buck, and the mountain-deer. But now, 
ſaid he, not unpleaſantly affecting the ſtile of 
the old bards, of whom we had been talking, 
the hnnter, with his ſounding horn, and fleet 
dogs, roams no longer on the hill of the 
chace ; the ſheep brouſe undiſturbed, on the 
heath of the foreſt, and the ſons of the moun- 
tain have deſerted the inheritance of their 
race for ages, to reviſit its ſprings, and 
glades, and ſecret haunts no more. He 


mentioned that, ſome years ago, a very large 
TT and 
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and aged hart, poſſibly overcome with hun- 
ger, and long purſuit, and almoſt bowed 
down with years, leiſurely, and at mid-day, 
croſſed the vale, near the inn, at Dalmahe, 
and the pariſh church. The poor beaſt kept 
the common path-way, near feveral houſes, 
and, by ſuch as revered his dignified form, his 
age, and ſeeming confidence in man, he was 
allowed to paſs on in ſecurity, It laſt, pur- 
ſued by women, boys and ſhepherd-dogs, he 
took ſhelter in a thicket, on the banks of a 
{mall rivulet, and there, this old, and venera- 
ble ſtranger ended his days, by the hands of 
the feeble! With regard to the eagle, he 
obſerved, that though this bird is ſtill very 
deſtructive to kids and lambs, it has either 
loſt much of its former ferocity and ſtrength, 
or the many traditions in this country, con- 
cerning its daring aſſaults, are exaggerated, 
or unfounded. There is a tradition, current 
in the Iſle of Man, that a male infant, found 
in the neſt of an eagle, was brought to the 
proprietor of the iſland; and, that, having no 
children of his own, he adopted the child, 
and, at his demiſe, left him his poſſeſſions. 
This foundling is ſaid, on the fame antho- 
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rity, to havecommenced the long anceſtry of 
the Derby family. In the genealogical hiſ- 
- tory, however, of that noble race, continued 
he, there is no mention of this pedigree. 
The eagle and child, on ſome of the coins of 
Mann, may have given riſe to the ſtory. 
May it not be ſuppoſed, that, to the memory 
of this, or ſome ſimilar event, that favourite 
ſubject of Inn-ſigns, the eagle and child, fo 
common in all the northern parts of Britain, 
is indebted for its origin? 


THe wolf, in former days, was often found 
in the woods and wilds of the highlands. 
About the year 1684, the laſt wolf in Britain 
is ſaid to have been killed by Sir Ewen 
Cameron, of Lochiel, a very memorable war- 


rior of his time, and chieftain of a potent clan 
in the highlands. 


Tux mention of clans led Dr. Mac Intire to 
give ſome account of that of Mac Gregor, 
the chieftain of a numerous and powerful 
tribe, who had his reſidence and freehold pro- 
perty in Glenorchay. Onan eminence oppo- 
fite to the pariſh church, ſtill called the 

| Gallow 
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Gallow Hill,” were executed all criminals 
doomed to death in his courts of juſtice. The 
ſun, in the courſe of a day, often beheld the 
culprit at large, apprehended, arraigned, ad- 
judged and brought to execution. In other 
criminal courts of theſe times ſuch procedure 
was not uncommon. A ſingular act however 
of Mac Gregor's juſtice is ſtill on traditional 
record. One of his own relatives, who inten- 
tionally put out the eye of a ſtranger, who 
had but one, was condemned by Mac Gregor 
to looſe both his own in retaliation of his 
malice. For the enormities of ſome in- 
dividuals of the clan, during the minority of 
King James VI. the whole was indiſcriminate- 
ly proſcribed, firſt by an a& of council, and 
afterwards by an act of parliament, as lawleſs 
limmers, or villains: Even the name of 
Gregor was to be for ever aboliſhed, and, at 
baptiſm, no clergyman was to give it under 
the penalty of baniſhment and deprivation. 
Happily thoſe times are no more ! the inno- 
cent are not now involved in the infamy and 
puniſhment of the guilty. This act ſo intem- 
perate and ſevere, has been lately repealed by 
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a more enlightened legiſlature ; and the tribe 
of Mac Gregors reſtored to their name, and, 
in poſſeſſion of every other franchiſe of citi- 
Zens, are as civilized, loyal, and peaceable, 
and as much diſtinguiſhed for every virtue, as 
any of their fellow-ſubjects in the kingdom. 


Ar the eaſt end of Loch-Aw on a rocky 
poĩnt, projecting into the lake, about a mile 
below the inn of Dalmalie, we faw the fine 
ruins of Caſtle Kilchurn. The ſquare tower, 
of caſtellar form, was built in the year 1440, 
by Sir Colin Cambell; a knight of Rhodes, 
anceſtor of the Breadalbane family. Sir 
Colin was a ſon of Argyll: His father gave 
him Glenorchay with other valuable appa- 
nages for his patrimony. He was a man of 
high renown for military proweſs, and for the 
virtues of ſocial and domeſtic life. His con- 
ſort was a daughter of the earl of Angus, and 
the brought 600 merks * as her marriage 
dower. As her father was dead at the time 
of concluding this alliance, two noble relatives 
of Angus gave their bond for the payment of 
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this ſplendid © tocher *”—Succeflive addi- 
tions were afterwards made to Caſtle Kilchurn. 


Tux church of Glenorchay appears, out- 
wardly, a decent building ; but within, it is 
neither commodious, nor comfortable. Its 
centrical ſituation is, however, convenient 


for the people. It is tobe regretted,” ſaid 


its worthy paſtor, whilſt our attention was 
turned upon this obect, ** that places, appro- 
priated to the public worſhip of the God ef 
Heaven, ſhould not, every where, be ren- 
dered ſuitable to a ſervice ſo ſacred, and im- 
portant. The magnificent temples of the 
heathen world indicated a becoming reve- 
rence for the objects of their worſhip. The 
Catholics throughout Europe, the Proteſt- 
tants of England, the reformed congregations 
abroad, and even the ſeparatiſts from our 

1 have ſomewhere read that, when the company of wax= 
chandlers, in London, dined in gala, at their hall, on the 
lord mayor's day, about 1478, probably ſome years later than 
this marriage, (and money, in England may, in thoſe days, 
have been much more plentiful, than in the highlands of 
Scotland,) that the luxury, and extravagance of the age was 


wondered at, as ſoon as it was known, that the expence of 
the day amounted to the enormous ſum of ſeven ſhillings. 
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own eſtabliſhment, are careful to have ſuch 
places, as are conſecrated to the immediate 
ſervice of the parent of human kind, made 
not only decent and comfortable, but gene- 
rally ornamental to the towns and villages to 
which they belong; whilſt, with us, in 
North Britain, many of our country churches 
are ſuch dark, damp, and dirty hovels, as chill 
and repreſs every ſentiment of devotion. 
They endanger, beſides, the health of every 
claſs of worſhippers, and encourage the in- 
different, and the indolent, in their neglect of 
inſtitutions, with the ſtated obſervance of 
which, moral obligation itſelf, the public 
and private happineſs of man are ſo much, 
and ſo intimately connected. To the honour, 
however, of all orders of people in this coun- 
try, it may be faid with juſtice, that, no 
where, are the ordinances of religion better 
attended. Perſons of the firſt rank in ſociety, 
and of the moſt cultivated underſtanding, at- 
fe& not here, to deſert the public offices of 
devotion. Cold, and cruel infidelity, has 
not yet, among us, reared her baneful head. 
Here, the rich and poor meet together in the 
Dany of God! 


How 
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Ho teſpectable was the primitive zeal, 
and ardour of this obſervation ! How far the 
good doctor meant to extend this remark, 
under the idea of this country,” I cannot 
aſcertain. But I am inclined to believe, he 
did not confine it within narrower limits, than 
the Highlands; becauſe, from my own obſer- 


vation and enquiry, I can add, that he 


would have been juſtified, in carrying it 
much farther. Concerning his own patticu- 
lar congregation, I learned, from different 
quarters, that they have the ſtrongeſt regard, 
and attachment to the perſon of their miniſ- 
ter; and whoever knows him, would won- 
det, if it were otherwiſe. It is poſſible, that 
this circumſtance attracts to his particulat 
church, uncomfortable, and incomtmodious 
as it is, a people more zealous of good works, 
than may be very common, even in the high- 
lands. You will infer, from this account, 
that, that peculiar imbecility and idiotififi 
of modern times, the fancy of philoſophi- 
zing the multitude, the popular maſs of man- 
kind, or, in other words, that of removing 
the beſt ſupport of morality, and of all hu- 
man hw, the awful fan&tiofis of religion, has 

OI not 
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not yet penetrated the remoter regions of 
North Britain. 5 
1 I ba. the Manſe of Glenorchay, 
I muſt mention an anecdote, connected with 
its church, which I had from Dr. Mac Intire. 


At the revolution, when — 29h, was 
eſtabliſhed by act of parliament in Scotland, 
Mr. Dugald Lindſay was the epiſcopal miniſ- 
ter of Glenorchay. He had ſucceeded his 
father, and both were deſervedly reſpected 
and beloved by the people. Mr. Lindſay 
would not conform. Lord Breadalbane, the 
noble proprietor of the country, was, with re- 
luctance, Hrced to write a letter of invitation 
to a Preſpyterian licentiate, in the ſhire of 
Perth, to be miniſter of Glenorchay. He 
accepted the offer, and came, on the cloſe of 
the week, to the pariſh ; but, contrary as the 
circumſtance was to their known character 
of hoſpitality, and of reverence for the clergy, 
he could find no houſe to receive him, or a 
perſon to make him welcome, In his diſtreſs, 
he was driven to the houſe of the man, whom 
he came to ſupplant, and was received with a 

hoſ- 
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hoſpitality and kindneſs, becoming a miniſter 
of the goſpel of peace. Over the whole pa- 
riſn there was a ſtrong ferment. The old 
and young, from all quarters, affembled on 
the ſabbath, in the church- yard, long before 
the uſual hour of worſhip. At the appear- 
ance of the ſtranger, accompanied by their 
own paſtor, there was a general murmur of 
indignation. Twelve armed men, with 
drawn ſwords, ſurrounded the aſtoniſhed in- 
truder. Two bagpipes ſounded the march of 
death. Unmoved by the tears and remon- 
ſtrances of Mr. Lindſay, they proceeded 
with their priſoner, to the boundary of the 
pariſh, and of the country. There, he ſo- 
lemnly, on his bended knees, engaged never 
more to enter the pariſh, or attempt to give 
trouble to any perſon concerned in the occur- 
rences of the day. He departed in peace, 
and kept his promiſe. The ſynod of Argyle 
were much incenſed. Time cooled their ar- 
dour; the proprietor of the pariſh was indul- 
gent; the miniſter deſerving, and endeared 
to the pariſh. Mr. Lindſay continued in the 
undiſturbed poſſeſſion of his benefice, till the 
year of his death, 1729. 
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AFTER ty agreeable | viſit to the wor- 
thy, though not immediate ſueceſſor, of 
Mr. Dygald Linday, I returned to Dalmalie, 
and we ſet off for Tyndrum; our road wind- 
ing pleaſantly with the river, 5 108 
vale af Glenorghay, 


A. accommodations for the eight. [torn were 
not to be met with, at any practicable diſ- 
tance beyond Tyndrum, which is only 
twelve miles from our former reſting place, a 
long afternoon here, has given us opportunity 
of contemplating, at leiſure, the few objects 
of curioſity, which this ſituation preſents. 
Among theſe, we admire the Bendoran, and 
the Dochart; the Beneviſſe, and Benmuir, 
fronting each other, on the oppoſite ſides of 
the plain, and greatly overtopping all the 
neighbouring eminences. Theſe mountains 
are reckoned the higheſt ground in the whole 
region of the highlands, and they pour their 
waters, from their different ſides, into the 
eaſtern, and weſtern ſeas, One of the 
mountains neareſt Tyndrum, contains a lead- 
mine, which has been extremely productive: 
the acceſs to which, ſhews an aperture of 

firiking 
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ſtriking effect in the boſom of the mountain. 
The leaſe of a company, who had, for ſome 
years, worked this mine, being expired, and 
no new one yet taken, its entrance is cloſely 
ſhut up, and would not allow us to pry into 
the myſteries of its penetralia. 


Wurx we returned to our inn, after a 
walk in the duſk of the evening, a dark blue 
vapour had ſhrouded the whole body of Ben- 
muir. This vapour being every where 
equally diffuſed, and dimly tranſparent, the gi- 
gantic maſs was apparently magnified, its con- 
tour extended beyond its vaſt natural dimen- 
fions, and the whole, darkly viſible, offered to 


our view an object of ſingular ſublimity. 


Like Teneriſſe, or Atlas unremoved, 
His ſtature reached the ſky *; 


I TT will not excite your wonder, that theſe 
mountains, of fuch impoſing magnitude, 
and moſt of them of ſavage aſpect, in a wild 
country, thinly peopled, ſhould have inſpired 
the inhabitants with ſome ſuperſtitions about 
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them. A hollow ſound, which, ſometimes, 
iſſues from their cavities, previouſly to a ſtorm, 
and which is reckoned to preſage its approach, 
they attribute to ſome ſpiritual power, which 
dwells inviſibly among them. To this it was, 
that Dr. Mac Intire alluded, in his account 
of the Cruachan, when he obſerved in Offian's 
language, that * of the mountain 
ſhrieks. | 


As I have not, 8 deſcribed a High- 
land cottage, thoſe, which we ſaw in, or about 
the village of Tyndrum, may ſerve, nearly 
as a ſample of the generality of them“. 


Uron ſtones and pebbles mingled together, 
and reared, outwardly, without cement or 
plaiſter, into' four rough walls, about five 
feet and a half high, ſome rude unhewn poles, 
often about the fame height, are placed pa- 
rallel to each other, and reach, angularly, 


* As theſe cottages are a little ſuperior to ſome we ſaw in 
Lochaber, Glendomore, &c. this deſcription has been in an 
article or two, ſomewhat lowered lince firſt written, to make 
it more juſtly repreſentative of this object, as it generally 
preſented itſelf throughout our whole tour of the Highlands, 


One 
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one tranſverſe beam, or rafter, at the ridge. 


A few light piedes, upright, or horizontal, 


are nailed at the ſides. A quantity of oat 


ſtraw, not very artificially laid upon ſplit 
ſtioks, nailed over theſe poles, conſtitutes the 
roof. This thatch is ſecured againſt the 
wind, by heath or hay bands ſtaked upon it, 


and running all over it in ſmall ſquares. A 


couple of holes, about a foot ſquare, are left in 
the walls for windows, and another for the 
door-way; the former, near Tyndrum, com- 
monly occupied by a glazed caſement, of four 
panes, or a large one ſingle, and oftener, 
elſewhere, by nothing but a wooden ſhutter, 
kept open in the day, and cloſed at night. 
The door, ſeldom above five feet high, is 
generally here of board ; but I have often ſeen 
a kind of willow, or ofier-hurdle, pretty 
cloſely wattled, ſerve for the ſame purpoſe. 
When the ſmoke is allowed any other iſſue 
then at the door, or windows, four ſtout 
ſticks ſet upright, and ſquare, with a few 
others3 running tranſverſly, to frame them, 
the whole bound round with heath-bands, 
and plaiſtered with mortar on the inſide, form 
the chimney. But as theſe chimneys are 

| ſeldom 
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ſeldom fo conſtructed as to exclude the rain, 
a ſerious inconvenience in a wet climate, thefe 
apertures, in the roof, are often diſpenſed 
with, to avoid it. The floor is the bare 
earth, ſometimes made even, and tolerably 
fmooth, but oftener left rough. Where the 
inſide of the walls are not plaiſtered with 
mortar, the peat, or turf, is ſo piled up round 
the room, in double, triple, and quadruple 
rows, as to ferve, till its conſumption, as 
fewel, reaches the wall, for the wainſcot of 
the houſe. A ſecond ftory is ſcarcely ever 
thought of, in thefe cottages : they are ge- 
nerally divided into two ſmall rooms on each 
fide of the door. Although the cottages, in 
the ſouth-weſt part of the Highlands, have 
commonly a thatch of oat ſtraw, and, in ſum- 
mer, a floutiſhing crop of oats, they are more 
northwardly covered, on the roof, with ſods 
of earth laid, partly one over the other, in 
the manner of tiles. Theſe, indeed, frequent- 
ly cover the cottage from the top to the bot-- 
tom, and when this covering is entirely green 
with grafs, an aſſemblage of theſe huts, forming 
x village or hamlet, have, to the eye of a ſtran- 
ber, a ſingular, but not a difagreeable effect. 
But 
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But I am ſorry to ſay, there is nothing within to 
compenſate for this pitiful exterior; and that 
nothing can be more ſcanty, mean and ſqua- 
lid, than their - furniture and houſe-hold 
utenſils. Two or three boards, as often un- 
ſhaven, as otherwiſe, ſlightly tacked together, 
are a table. If we find three or four wooden 
ſtools, and a crazy old chair, for the elder part 
of the family, the reſt are glad to ſeat them- 
ſelves upon a heap of turf, if not upon the 
floor. A ſingle kettle, and, perhaps, a ſauce- 
pan, a few courſe platters, wooden diſhes and 
ſpoons, a bedſtead, or two, with wretched 
flock, or ſtraw mattraſſes, and a few eourſe rugs 
to cover them, make up the remainder of the 
inventory. I have not been deſcribing ſome 
one ſingle cottage, to which the mifery or 
deſpair of its inhabitant might have led me, 
through commiſeration on his behalf: 'This is 
a picture of all, within and without, which 
my mortified curiofity induced me to exa- 
mine; and, more particularly on the route 
from Tyndrum to Inverneſs, comprehending 
nearly 120 miles. From the exterior, how« 
ever, which I ſaw of many hundred cottages, 
bearing the greateſt reſemblance to thoſe, 

which 
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which I entered, as well as from the reſult 
of enquiry, I cannot help concluding, that, 
except the houſes of the nobility, thoſe 
of the gentry, clergy, ſheep-farmers, and 
inn-keepers, . ſcattered here and there, I 
have deſcribed nineteen out of twenty, not 
of all the pig-ſties, but the dwellings of the 
peaſantry in the northern Highlands. 


- ALTHOUGH their lodging has ſo little to 
recommend it, and cannot have undergone 
much-improvement, iince the firſt peopling of 
this country, the introduction of potatoes, 
which, I believe, have been cultivated in the 
Highlands for theſe fifteen or twenty years, 
has certainly mended their food, and augment- 
ed its quantity. The cottage fare, till a late 
period, was generally confined to oatmeal, 
made into. cakes. with water ; if not, ſome- 
times, eaten raw. The few, who can now 
and then procure a little milk, to mix with 
their potatoes, will probably be thought, by 
their neighbours, to fare ſumptuouſly on thoſe 
days. | 


If 
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Ir you think, that I have dwelt too long 
upon the ſubject of theſe huts, do not forget, 
that they are each to its tenant, as far as the 
wants of nature- go, what the Louvre,. or 
Verſailles has been to a race of mighty mo- 
narchs; that a Scottiſh Highlander has the 
ſame paſſions, the ſame conſciouſneſs of his 
own happineſs and miſery, and may have as 
much feeling of ſatisfaction or diſcontent in 
any natural circumſtance of his condition, as 
the greateſt potentate. You will allow then, 
perhaps, that the palace and the hut, ſtand 
upon an equal foot of importance to their re- 
ſpective occupants; bnt doubt, whether the 
latter can equally merit the attention of in- 
different perſons. Why not; in contemplat- 
ing. either, only as an object of ſatisfaction, 
or comfort to a human being ? If, putting 
all imaginary, or artificial wants out of the 
queſtion, we ſee the Highland cottage an- 
ſwering the neceſſary purpoſes of a houſe; 
warmth and protection; why is it not ſo far 
as worthy of conſideration as a palace? With 
reſpect to the feelings of their different 
owners, the advantage of habit is equal in 
both caſes, and it is that of giving ſome ſort of 

value 
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value to every thing in man's poſſeſſion. It 
is hard to ſay then, as far as nature or habit 
are concerned in the queſtion, whether the 
inmate of the palace, or of the cottage, owes 
moſt to his habitation. As to imagindry and 
artificial wants, they are ſo numerous, fo 
importunate, and inſatiable, that nothing is 
more certain, than that they never are, nor 
can be completely fatisfied ; ſo that conſi- 
dering the occupant of the palace as continu- 
ally liable to all theſe, and the tenant of the 
hut to almoſt none, the latter is, probably, 
happier, as the poſſeſſor of a hut, than the 

former, as the tenant of a palace. | 


Tus reaſoning will probably hold, in re- 
gard to all the natural wants, paſſions, and 
propenſities, of human life; ſo that the man, 
whoſe wiſhes are wholly confined to their 
gratification, will, probably, in a given term 
of exiſtence, have more to ſet down to the 
total amount of his happineſs, than he, who 
has the wants of art and i imagination, more - 
over to ſupply. 


© Tyrovcn 
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Tuo l fear it cannot be affirmed, that 
the poor highlander is able, at all moments, 
to procure himſelf the natural gratifications, 
or even the neceſſaries of life, I know not, 
whether there be not ſtill reaſon to believe 
his condition, on the whole, the happier of 
the two. Diſappointment of an imayinary 
good is, frequently, as deeply felt, as that of 
a real one. Sometimes, much more deeply! 
Is the queſtioning of a man's honour, when 
he cannot tell, in what it conſiſts, a real evil? 
Is not the diſturbance of an idle prejudice, or 
of an unfounded opinion, an imaginary one? 
And yet, we ſee, he will riſk his life, to re- 
venge either one, or the other: The moſt 


real and preſſing evils are more patiently borne 


by the man, who knows no other. The 
ſtarving beggar crawls from his hut to the 
miſer's door, to beg a morſel of bread, to re- 
lieve the hunger of a neceſſitous moment. 
This, I fear, has been, ſometimes, refuſed. 
Can a more real evil, a ſeverer diſappointment, 

be eaſily conceived ? And yet this wretch lifts 
no hand of violence againſt his cruel, and in- 
ſulting fellow-creature, It has happened, 
too. that he has even preferred death to rob- 


bery, 
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bery, if there be robbery in a caſe of ſuch 
extreme;neceſſity*.. If theſe things be fo, 
we have reaſon to conclude, 1maginary evils 
more deeply, and keenly felt, than real ones, 
and that they may become the more intoler- 
able of the two. How is it elſe: to be ac- 
counted for, that ſo many grow weary of life, 
who lead it beneath palaces and gilded roofs, 
and terminate their exiſtence by ſuicide ; 
whilſt among the humbleſt cottagers, a claſs ſo 
infinitely more numerous, this ſtrongeſt proof 
of extreme wretchedneſs is rarely heard of? 
If among perſons, originally of this claſs, a 
few inſtances of ſuicide may have occurred, 
the individuals guilty of it, have generally been 
found ſuch, as have been tranſplanted from 
their native ſphere and occupations into high- 
er ſcenes, in the ſervice. of the rich and the 
great. They have there imbibed falſe and 
unnatural notions of happineſs, and ſtriving, 
without due power, or means to realize them, 

* Should ſome man of ſteel, hard enough, poflibly, to have 
been guilty of the horrid refuſal, in the caſe above-mentioned, 
read the concluſion of this period, he will quarrel with my 


doubt, —Let him —I will riſk it with every good man upon 
the face of the earth. | 


kave 
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have been plunged into irretrievable difficlil- 
ties, and fallen, Were on the laſt horri- 
= reſource of NOS 8 2 a) a 
*. 7. 276) 

Wir Sm ** fair contin FINS 
foregoing reflections, but that the unpromi- 
ſing exterior of a Highland cottage, and even 
its internal circumſtances, are no ſubject of 
contempt, nor, generally, even of pity ; whilſt 
thoſe of the palace, cannot reaſonably excite 
either envy, or deſire? Who, have I ſome- 
times ſaid to myſelf, when riding through a 
village, or hamlet, compoſed of theſe hum- 
bleſt dwellings of our ſpecies, who can look 
upon them, without a ſenſe, even of reſpect ; 
if he conſider, that each is inhabited by the 
ſons and daughters of the ſame good Provi- 
dence, that protects the proſperous, and the 
noble; that all beneath them, are acting un- 
der the common ſenſations, appetites, and 
paſſions of our nature; that they poſſeſs the 
fame natural underſtanding, form and beau- 
ty; live under the ſame cloſe and facred re- 
lations of huſband and wife; father and mo- 
ther; ſon and daughter; ſiſter and brother 
U with 
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with thoſe of higher condition, and commu- 
nicate in all the delightful charities attendant 
upon each; expreſſed with more grace, per- 
haps, in poliſhed ſcenes of life, but no where, 
with truer feeling, or warmer cordiality ! 


LETTER 
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LETTER XVIL 


Den £174] Baeilicheliſh, Sept. 8, 1796. 


E a Tyndrum yeſterday morn- 
ing, in bad weather, after a haſty 
breakfaſt in hopes of reaching Fort-William 


at night. 


AFTER keeping, what is called, in this 
country, a level road, for a mile or two, we 
began to mount the braes * of Glenorchay. 
Paſſing the Bendoran, a very high mountain 
on our right, and many others, ſucceſſively, 
on either hand, we found ourſelves on the 
borders of Loch-Tullah, which we coaſted 
in the rain, for ſome time; but, under the 
partial protection of a wood of firs, upon an 
eminence near the water. Three hours la- 
borious jumbling, over a very rough, and 
ſtoney toad, brought us dripping to a little 


public-houſe at Inavoran. Our horſes de- 


manded both food and reſpite; and the ne- 
ceflity, n we ourſelves knew we ſhould 
raue hill-country. 

v2 * be 
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be under, of dining late, diſpoſed us to wiſh 


ſome little refreſhment : we were, moreover, 
very deſirous of drying our clothes. Cir- 
cumſtances, however, proved unfavourable to 
all theſe comforts. The landlord had been 
ill, a forthight, of a fever, which, from ſeve- 
ral accounts, we had ſome reaſon to believe 
contagious. ' We ventured, nevertheleſs, to 
truſt our great coats near a fire, in à little 
room next to his; whilſt we ate oat-cake, 
and drank. whiſkey in the ſtable; the only 
farc to be had, and not much to our bin. 


© Fav, would not think this a very ai 
fcene for a diſcuſſion on the poems of Oſſian; 
but ſuch it turned out. An old farmer, from 
the Monedoch, or black mountain, in this 
neighbourhood, was feeding his horſe near 
our own. He talked Engliſh fluently 
enough; and, as I. found him intelligent, I 
made ſome enquiry upon this favourite ſub- 
ject, and obtained ſome degree of ſatisfaction. 
His information, which fingle, I might have 
ſet down but as a cypher in this actonnt, ac- 
quired much higher value, by its place after 
an efficient figure, to Which my information 
"NY in 
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in the. former letter, had amounted. -I hope 
to give you the reſult on a future occaſion. 


HaLF dry, and ſomewhat refreſhed, but 
better pleaſed with our intellectual, than our 
bodily fare, we reſumed our journey, and ſoon 
began to mount, though with much diffi- 
culty, the rugged acclivities of the Mone- 
doch. The charms of the Gaelic muſe, 
now ſomewhat aſſociated with its rude ſce- 
nery, furniſhed, perhaps, ſome matter of re- 
lief to our ſpirits; ſufficiently tried, however, 
by a continued, and painful aſcent of ſeven 
miles, which, for the ſake of our horſes, we 
made chiefly on foot. Having attained 


the ſummit, we had to encounter the vexa- 


tion of frequent driving ſhowers, without a 
houſe, a tree, or any other object, either to 
ſhelter, or to amuſe us. And, even in the in- 
tervals, betwixt ſhowers, we had nothing to 
contemplate, but an immenſe vacuity ſpread 
out before us, in the barren, and dreary 
plain of Rannoch; unleſs numberleſs mis- 
ſhapen blocks of ſtone, rifing hideouſly above 
the ſurface of the earth, could be ſaid to con- 

tradict the inanity of our proſpects. 
| U 3 OvER 
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Ovrx theſe deſolate wilds, it was, that 
the royal fugitive, after his abortive expedi- 
tion of 1745, wandered about in deſpair ; oc- 
caſionally concealing himſelf from purſuit, 
among the rocks, and in dens, and caves of 
the earth, expoſed to hunger and want, and 
all the rigours of an inhoſpitable climate. 


Fa on the north-weſt of theſe plains, 
lies the Loch-Ericht, ſtretched out to a great 
diſtance, whoſe waters deſcend into another 
lake, which bears the name of the plain. On 
the weſtern banks of the latter, ſtand the mi- 
litary barracks of George - Town. At a 
{mall interyal from it, eaſtward, riſes Mount 
Alexander, formerly the refidence of the poet 
Robertſon, of Struan * who celebrated a 
fountain at its foot, which he calls Argen- 
tine. Its ſouthern ſhore is ſhaded by an an- 
cient foreſt of pine and birch. But the 
whole lake, and all theſe objects about it, you 


This country, ſays Mr. Pennant, ſpeaking of Rannoch, 
was once the property of this poet, and granted te 
an anceſtor of his, as a reward for having taken Graham, 


the ruffian, who had murdered James I. of Scotland, It was 
valued at 100 marks, 


muſt 
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muſt ſuppoſe me to have commanded by ſe- 
cond fight; for, from our ſtation on the black 
mountain, they were far N ex the ken of 
* natural eye. 8 25 


191 


We had now to deſcend thine 1 — 
moſt execrable road, walking, as when we 


had mounted it. It was not only interrupted 


at every ſtep, by looſe ſtones; but, in many 
places, the natural rock lay ſo unevenly be- 


neath them, as to endanger the overturning 


of our vehicle; prevented, indeed, only by 
our ſervant hanging upon it with all his 
weight, on the tilted ſide. Every now and 
then, where the ground became more level, 
for a few yards, we had ſome ſtanding water, 
or torrent to croſs. We paſſed along, however, 


as well as we could, though in frequent 


doubt, whether we muſt not return, and in 
continual jeopardy for our wheels, and our 
horſes. Had the latter tumbled down the 
ſlippery ſteeps of the rocks, we ourſelves 
muſt have been cruſhed beneath their fall, as 


we were obliged to lead them, and to guide 


every ſtep they took, with the moſt cautious 
circumſpection. Where it happened, now 
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and: then, to be practicable on ſome evener 
ledgd bf rock, to ſtay our footſteps, and to 
kxep our carriage tolerably poiſed, we raiſed 
- our eyes, to look for ſome compenſation of 
our diſtreſs, in the fcenery around us. But 
no one chearing ' object: aroſe to ſight. No 
human habitation; not a Highland hut; ſtill 
nothing but rocky, dreary, diſmal nakedneſs ; 
one precipice after another, diverſified alone 
by melancholy ſtacks of peat, upon patches 

of black moſs, thinly ſcattered betwixt the 
different hills; or by numberleſs roots of 
trees, fantaſtically wreathed among the heath, 
or diſcovered above the broken earth; pre- 
ſenting a comfortleſs idea of antient foreſts 
burnt to the ground, to make paſſage for a 
military road, and the march of armies, in 
times of rebellion and civil war. Hungry, 
wet, and fatigued, we got, at laſt, after va- 
rious windings down one continued deſcent, 
to the bottom of our mountain, and arrived at 
an inn, called the King's Houſe. This houſe. 
is a lonely ſtation, on that military road, over 
which we had been ſo agreeably travelling, 
andi leads to Fort- William, and the two 
won bogen I oat other 
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other Highland citadels, 5 nn we 
were tending. | with 


| Abel travellers, the drovers excepted 
from Caithneſs, Sutherland, and Roſs-ſhire, 
are diſcouraged from taking this route, very 
dainty entertainment was not to be expected. 
And we found nothing, indeed, but the 
coarſeſt and moſt ill-dreſt fare, in a very 
dirty room, and that under the apprehenſion 
of catching a malignant fever, for which our 
landlord's ſon had kept his bed ſome days, in 
great danger, and remote from medical aſſiſ- 
ſtance. Whilſt our repaſt was preparing, as 
the rain had now ceaſed, jaded as we were, 
we gladly made our eſcape from the houſe, 
and walked. with Mac Allum, our hoſt, a 
ſenſible and obliging man, to ſurvey the en- 
virons of his ſituation, and to aſk a few queſ- 
tions concerning them. 


Mon deſolate proſpects than thoſe, which 
preſented themſelves, every way, round our 
inn, are not eaſy to be imagined. They ex- 
hibit, however, not the mere negation of 
bounty, but the moſt poſitive, and even cu- 

rious 
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rious uglineſs. One of the mountains be- 
hind Mac Allum's houſe, ſuggeſts the idea of 
its having been flead ; as if its natural cover- 
ing had been, all at once, ſtripped off by 
ſome outragious ſtorm. Had we ſeen nothing 
but rocks, riſing boldly from it on all ſides, 
it had been a ſublime ſkeleton : it appeared, 
now, more the carcaſe of a mountain pealed, 
fore and hideouſly diſguſtful. That which 
we had been deſcending, in our way hither, 
formed the front view of Mac Allum's ſoli- 
tary dwelling, and you are already acquainted 
with it. Others to the right and left, brown, 
grey, and black, formed, apparently, by 
volcanic lava, and afterwards ſhattered by 
earthquakes, were fit companions for thoſe 
before-deſcribed. The very names of ſome 
of them, all Gaelic, which our hoſt kindly 
wrote down on my tablet, were, as he pro- 
nounced them, ſounds not inexpreſſive of the 
diſmal and the horrid. The Creawe, for in- 
ſtance, the Buchaileawe, and the Bene- 
cheatline. | 


Turk muſt have been a few fields of 
half-ſtarved verdure ſomewhere. about the 
5; feet 
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feet of theſe mountains, and probably in the 
narrow paſſes betwixt them, withdrawn from 
our fight; for Mac Allum mentioned his 
ſheep and his goats; but all the verdure that 
appeared, if any there were, was ſo overba- 


lanced by the ſavage nakedneſs of the more 
promiſing parts of the ſcene, that I find no 
impreſſion of any thing e elſe on my ns | 


You will be defirous of — what 
inhabits here beſides Mac Allum: I ſaw no 
human dwelling but his own, in all the me- 
lancholy extent of the vale. He, I believe, 
is undiſputed lord over all the moles, weaſels, 
white rats, martins, wild- cats, foxes, otters, 
badgers, pole-cats, hares, white and brown, 


the red-deer, and the mountain-roe, which 


frequent his wild neighbourhood. |, The 
winged inhabitants of his domain, are the 
hawk, from its ſmalleſt ſpecies to the falcon, 
or hunting hawk, heath-fowl and grouſe, 
ptarmigans, eagles, &c. A ſort of jack-daw, 
with a red- bill, and legs of the fame colour, 
though not mentioned by Mac Allum, among 
the birds, immediately in his environs, are, 


I am well aſſured, ſometimes, found hatch- 
ing 
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ing in the rocks of this region of the High. 
lands, about Liſmore and Appin. This 
country, he informed us, is often ſhut up 
from all human intercourſe, by deep ſnows, 
for many weeks, and, in ſeverer winters, for 
ſeveral months together: and at ſuch intervals, 
in winter, as there happens neither ſnow nor 
froſt, the Creawe and Buchaileawe are hid, 
for many days, ſucceſſively, in vapour, im- 
penetrable till the winds begin to how] among 
their ſteeps, and ſtorms of rain ſucceed, 
which pour down their ſides in a thouſand 
cataracts, and deluge the vales below. 


- From theſe circumſtances, whether con- 
ſtant or accidental, of Mac Allum's ſituation, 
an effeminate Sybarite would, probably, con- 
clude, that he muſt needs be a doleful wight, 
acquainted with nothing but meagerneſs and 
miſery. From his countenance, however, the 
ſtrong firm tone of his voice, and the hearty 
chearfulneſs of his converſation, notwith- 
ſtanding the concern, which, at times, he ex- 
preſſed, and undoubtedly felt, for his ſon, I 
am ſtrongly inclined to believe, that he en- 
Joys as much happineſs as commmonly falls 


to 
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to the lot of man. He occupies a farm of 
ſome extent; and though delicacy; or even 
cleanlineſs ſeemed but little regarded in his 
houſe, there was an appearance of ſomething 
ſubſtantial in his eſtabliſament, which to a 
mind unuſed to artificial neceſſities, may, 
perhaps, ſapply the moit eſſential comforts 
of life. The ſolitude of his fituation, and 
frequent neceſſity of confinement! within 
doors, from the rigour of the climate, often 
diſpoſe him to reading, for his amuſement: 
He appeared a man of reflection; and, though 
inquiſitive, was well encugh informed, to 
repay the gratification of his own curioſity, 
by what he was able, in his turn, to impart. If 
in a lowering day a bag-piper, or blind fidler 
chances to drop in, his whole family, chil- 
dren, men and maidens, and the ftranger 
within his doors, as certainly ſtart up in a reel 
or country jig, and foot it much more merri - 
dy, though with rather leſs ceremony than 
the graces at a court - ball. We frequently 
witnefſed theſe occaſional fits of merriment 
in the Highland inns. They are found to 
give a freſh ſpring to the nerves, a new flow 
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of animal ſpirits; and good humour to 2 
whole family, till the next piper or blind 
fidler ſets them all in motion again; if the 
interval be not too long. I was not diſpleaſed 
to hear my landlord aſſure us, that his fire- 


Hide, on a long winter's evening, is often 
cheared by the antient clan- ſongs; and that, 
he believed, he had frequently heard, from 
the benighted traveller, ſtrains of their elder 
bards, and thinks he had heard ſome of 
them attributed to Oſſian. The names of 
Fingal, Cuchullin and other of Offian's 
heroes were familiar to him. He had heard 
of the publications of Mr. mee me 

an. ate | lil e | 


Tus King 8 Houſe, we ed ſtands 
Wer on the confines of the pariſhes of Liſ- 
more, and Appin, which ſtretch out many a 
mile weſtward from it. Within their exten- 
ſive circuit, is Loch-Ete, or Eta, an eſtuary, 
or arm of the ſea, on the banks of which, 
Unroth, and his three ſons, Nathos, Althos, 
and Ardan, nephews of the celebrated Cu- 
chullin, were born. Their traditionary ſtary, 
a8 related in the poem of Dar- thula, is ſtill 

current 
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current | among theſe mountains; a circum» 
ſtance which, perhaps, our hoſt might have 
confirmed, had I fortunately known it, when 
I was with him. | 0 


WaHen I looked round me, on returning to 
the inn, and was thinking what might be the 
ſituation: of one of Mac Allum's benighted 
travellers, I amuſed myſelf with imagining, 
with what appropriate effect he might ſing, 
at the fire-ſide of the King's Houſe, certain 
paſſages from the poem of the five bards, 
_ oP 99-15 PTY in a note to ws en. 


Fo Din Kk, panting, fad, the wuschen bas loſt 
his way. Through ſhrubs, through thorns, 
he goes along the gurgling rill. He fears the 
rock, and the fen: He fears the ghoſt of 
night. The old tree groans to the blaſt; the 
falling branch reſounds v. The wind drives 
the withered burs together, along the graſs. 
„Hor many years ago it may be, ſince this alluſion to 
wood may have been applicable in this quarter, I do not 
know; but the reader will-recolle&, the roots which I men- 
tioned, as ſill remaining of ant jent foreſts about this coun- 


try. It was not thought worth while to leaye this paſſage 
out af the quotation,  - . 1 
8 


+ 
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Is it the light tread of the ghoſt? He trem- 
bles amidſt the night. . Dark, duſy, howl- 
ing is the night, cloudy, and full of ghoſts ! 
The dead are abroad! my friends, receive me 
from the night.” 


Mi had. now once more croſſed Mae Al- 
lum's threſhold: We caught a haſty meal, 
without the merit of any temptation! to pro- 
long it, and proceeded on our day's journey; 
which, not to mention ſome peril from con- 
tagion, had been thus far made, under the 
united circumſtances of the moſt unpleaſant 
weathar, the worſt: roads, the drearieſt coun- 
try, and the ſotrieſt accommodations, which 
we had met with HONG: our m out from 
ße 47 Fe 


Ar rx we had gone a few miles, we 
overtook, on horſeback; an ingenuous look - 
ing young man, in a Highland dreſs; a per- 
ſon apparently of better order. As I had 
quitted the carriage, and was riding near 
him, be aſked me ſome indifferent queſtions, 
and we entered into converſatian. I found, 
IJ that 
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that he belonged to the village of Beiliche- 
liſh, near the Ferry-houſe, where we propo- 
ſed to ſleep; convinced, that it was now im- 
practicable to reach Fort-William. In the 
midſt of our diſcourſe, we turned ſuddenly 
into the famous valley of Glenco, which pre- 
ſented on our left, and thoſe ſtanding almoſt 
in an even ſeries, and perpendicularly, the 
terminations, or (will you rather allow me to 
call them?) the gable ends of five enormous 
mountains, overbrowing with a gloom, moft 
dreadfully ſolemn, a roaring torrent, at their 
baſe. I was, for ſome moments, held in 
filent aſtoniſhment, at the bold, and ſurpri- 
ling effect of theſe monſtrous maſſes, in the 
proud and ſingular array, in which they 
ſtand. The glen, of which they form one 
fide, is narrow, and two or three miles long ; 
but I had paſſed one half of it, before I found 
leiſure to obſerve, that the elevated ſcreen on 
our right, beneath which we were riding, 
was nearly one continued green hill, of mild 
aſpect, affording excellent paſturage, acceſſi- 
ble to ſhepherds, and their flocks, and as op- 
Polite in character, as in ſituation, to the 
fern and menacing forms on the left, which 
* X defied 
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defied all approach. The ftriking contraft 
of features, between the oppoſite ſides of the 
glen, might be whimſically conſidered as 
emblematic of the two parties, at the inſtant 
preceding the horrible - maſſacre, committed 
in this glen, in the third year of William III. 
which my Highland companion was deſcribing 
to me in ſtrong colours, as we rode along the 
valley. Can greater oppoſition be conceived 
than that between the brutal ferocity of the 
aſſailants, in the moment previous to the exe- 
cution of this maſſacre, and the careleſs and un- 
ſuſpecting friendſhip of the inhabitants of Glen - 
co,at theend of a fortnight's hoſpitality, which 
they had exerciſed toward theſe banditti, who 
had come at firſt, with full purpoſe to murder 
them; but it was under the pretence, ſays 
Smollett, of levying the arrears of the land- 
tax, and hearth- money. When Macdonald, 
continues the hiſtorian, demanded, whether 
they came as friends, or enemies, he (Cap- 
tain Campbell) anſwered, as friends ; and pro- 
miſed, upon his honour, that neither he, nor 
his people, ſhould ſuſtain the leaſt injury. 
1n conſequence of this declaration, he, and his 


men, were received with the moſt cordial 
hoſ- 
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hoſpitality, and lived fifteen days with the 
men of the valley, in all the appearance of 
the moſt unreſerved friendſhip. At length, 
the fatal period approached. Macdonald and 
Campbell having paſſed the day together *, 
parted about ſeven in the evening, with mu- 
tual promiſes of the warmeſt affection. The 
younger Macdonald, perceiving the guards 
doubled, began to ſuſpect ſome treachery, and 
communicated his ſuſpicion to his brother, 
but neither he, nor his father, would harbour 
the leaſt doubt of Campbell's ſincerity: Ne- 
vertheleſs, the two young men went forth 
privately, to make further obſervations. They 
overheard the common ſoldiers ſay, they 
liked not the work ; that, though they would 
have willingly fought the Macdonalds of the 
glen, fairly in the field, they held it baſe, to 
murder them in cold blood; but that their 
officers were anſwerable for the treachery.” 
When the youths haſtened back to apprize 
their father of the impending danger ; they 
ſaw the houſe already ſurrounded ; they heard 


The officers, it is ſaid, had been engaged in a party at 


cards {IDE with the Captain, . Mrs. Mac- 


donald. 
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the diſcharge of muſkets, and being deſtitute 
of arms ſecured their own lives by imme- 
diate flight, The ſavage miniſters of venge- 
ance had entered the old man's chamber, 
and ſhot him through the head. ' He fell 
down dead in the arms of his wife, who died 
next day, diſtracted at the horror of her huſ- 
band's fate. The laird of Auchintrinchen * 
Macdonald's gueſt, who had, three months 
before, ſubmitted to the government , and 
had, at this very time, a protection in his 
pocket, was put to death without queſtion, 
A boy, of eight years, who fell at Campbell's 
feet, imploring mercy, and offering to ſerve 
him for life, was ſtabbed to the heart by one 

+ Achtrichatain, as ſpelt in thecountry itſelf. 

+ Macdonald himſelf, had done the ſame, and taken the 
requiſite oaths, the very day after the term of grace. Not 
having meant, however, to tranſgreſs the time, he went, 
the preceding day, Dec. 1, 1690, to Fort-William, Colonel 
Hill, the governor of the fort, notbeing a magiſtrate, refu- 
| ſed to tender him the oath. He immediately ſet out to Inve- 
raray, which, as the earth was then covered with-ſhow, and 
the road, probably, not better than at preſent, he reached it 
with great. difficulty. Sir Colin Campbell, the Theriff of the 
county, in conſideration of this diſappointment at Fort- Wil- 


liam, was prevailed upon to adminiſter the oaths to him, 
and lis adherents, See Smollett, in the reign of William III. 


Drum- 
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Drummond, a ſubaltern officer. Eight and 
thirty perſons ſuffered in this manner ; the 
greateſt part of whom, were ſurpriſed in their 
beds, and hurried into eternity, before they 
had time to implore the divine mercy. The 
deſign was, to butcher all the males under 
ſeventy, that lived in the valley, the namber 
of whom amounted to two hundred; but ſome 
of the detachments didnot arrive ſoon enough 
to ſecure the paſſes; ſo that one hundred 
and ſixty eſcaped. Campbell, having perpe+ 
trated this brutal maſſacre, ordered all the 
houſes to be burned, made a prey of the cat- 
tle, and effects, that were found in the valley, 
and left the women and children, whoſe fa- 
thers and huſbands he had murdered, naked 
and forlorn, without covering, food, or ſhel- 
ter in the midſt of ſnow, that covered the 
whole face of the country, at the diſtance of 


ſix long miles from every inhabited place. 


Diſtracted with grief and horror, ſhivering 
with cold, and appalled with the apprehen- 
fion of immediate death, from the fwords of 
thoſe, who had facrified their friends and 
kinſmen, they could not endure ſuch a com- 
plication of calamities; but generally pe- 
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riſhed in the waſte, before they could receive 
the leaſt comfort, or aſſiſtance.“ 


ALTHOUGH my Glenco companion's ac- 
count of this tranſaction agreed, as well as I 
can recollect, in all its material circumſtan- 
ces, with the hiſtorian's relation, I have pre- 
ferred the latter, as it will be ſuppoſed more 
authentic ground for a remark, which, per- 
haps, you will not think quite unſeaſonable, 
at a time, when the fanaticiſm of philoſophi- 
cal liberty ſuggeſts, and practices too *, with 
much frequency, {kill and ſatisfaction, not in 
the ſecret receſſes of a wilderneſs, but in 
one of the moſt poliſhed capitals in Europe; 
and, in the open face of day, the ſame cold- 
blooded, and execrable horrors, and all, 
ſtranger yet to tell! as the beſt expedient to 
eſtabliſh a free government ? 


IT is remarkable, that the intermediate 
actors in this black ſcene of Glenco, pretend, 
as is done in every caſe of the ſame ſort, to be 
nothing more than mere machines, fince, af- 

* See Fennel's Review of Proceedings at Paris, and 


Dr. More's Letters from France, paſſim. 
ter 
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ter deliberately conſidering the nature of the 
buſineſs, they flattered themſelves, that their 
officers were to be anſwerable for the treachery 
of it. The officers, on their part, to make 
the beſt ſuppoſition in their favour, not im- 
probably conſidered themſelves alſo, as redu- 
ced to machines, by the king's authority ; and 
the king ſalved his conſcience, by pretending, 
according to Smollett, that he had ſubſcribed 
the ruthleſs order, amidſt a heap of other 
papers, without knowing the purport of it. 


As our nation has ever ſhewn a ſtrong pro- 
penſity to imitate the faſhions of the French, 
and as it may, without levity, be obſerved, 
that the practice of maſſacre is become a very 
reigning faſhion in that country, and ſeems, 
indeed, wonderfully to amuſe that refined 
people, it may be of uſe to hint to the lov- 
ers of faſhion, that a maſſacre, as it muſt, in 
its nature, be intentionally and delibe- 
rately undertaken, is whenever, or wherever 
perpetrated, the moſt real and decided, as 
well as the moſt barbarous, and horrid ſpe- 
cies of murder, that can poſſibly be commit- 
ted. Each individual, through the whole ſe- 
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ries of perſons, whether ſuggeſting ſuch a 
deed in the firſt inſtance, conſenting to it, or 
immediately executing it, are every one poſi- 
tively murderers of the blackeſt dye; and 
there are no machines in the whole buſineſs, 
but the ſecretary's pen, the piſtol, or the guil- 
lotine. This is a caſe, which juſtifies, and 
demands. as a duty, refiſtance to every order 
or decree, come it from what power on 
earth ſoever it may. When the cry of this 
bloody tranſaction reached the king's ear, he 
made no attempt to aſſert the ſovereign's 
right, or ſtate neceſſity, for murder; pleas 
for maſſacre, with peculiar conſiſtency arro- 
cated” at preſent, by the profeſſed philan- 
thropy, and philoſophic gentleneſs of demo- 
cratic republicans, the idolaters of juſtice, 
freedom, and truth. No, King William's 
was a miſtake, an overſight, it ſeems, com- 
mitted in the hurry of ſubſcribing his royal 
mandates. But is a mandate from the 
throne, of fo little conſequence, as to be 
ſigned without conſideration; or even to be 
ſubſcribed, among other papers, in haſte? 
Can ignorance, or hurry, in ſuch a caſe, ad- 
mit of excuſe? But, W muſt not the 
N king's 
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king's afſent to the deed in queſtion, be ſup- 
poſed, previoully to the writing of the order 
itſelf? Whether his majeſty's conſcience 
queſtioned him upon this moſt important cir- 
cumſtance; or, by what caſuiſtry he might 
have undertaken to anſwer it, does not appear. 
But the imputation of guilt ſtuck faſt to his 
character; and if poſterity remember this 
deed, whilſt it does not forget his ſervices, I 
ſee not what injuſtice is done him. 


Bur to return to my tour, we were ap- 
proaching the cataſtrophe of our ſtory, and at 
the ſame time, taking leave of the ſcene 
where it happened. —The evening was now 
coming on; and, beginning to envellop the 
five mountains with its duſky veil, gave the 
perſpective of the glen, which I turned now 
and then to view, the grandeſt and moſt im- 
preſſive gloom imaginable. The emotions 
excited by the tale juſt finiſhed, mingled their 
effect, and added a tinge of horror to the 
majeſtic ſolemnity of the ſcene. 


A narrow plain ſucceeded; and, at the far- 
ther end of a black looking village, opened 
dimly 
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dimly upon us. My companion bad us 
adieu, as ſoon as we reached the village ; 
and, at no great diſtance beyond, on the 
banks of the eſtuary of Loch-Leven, we 


preſently arrived at Beilicheliſh Ferry, 


2 
SN 


LETTER 
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LETTER XVI. 


Fort-William, Sept. q, 1 792. 


UR inn laſt night, at the Ferry, and all 

its accommodations, kept thoſe where 

we had ſtopped, on the former part of the 
day, perfectly in countenance: | 


Servetur ad imum 


Qualis ab incepto proceſſerit, & fibi conſtetx. 


It was, if poſſible, worſe provided. After a 
dirty bed had been made up for me, it took, 
at leaſt, half an hour, to find ſacks, old blan- 
kets, and blocks of wood, to cloſe a large 
fiſſure in the wall, at which, the wind and 
rain of a ſtormy night were entering freely, 
and copiouſly, at the foot of my uncurtained 
hammock. The inhabitants of the houſe, a 
hardy race, cared not about ſuch trifles : 
They ſeemed to wonder at my ſcruples ; but 
they did their beſt, to humour them. Much 
after all their doings, I cannot fay, for the 


luxury 


* Horare, 
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luxury of my repoſe, A bluſtering morning, 
after an uncomfortable night, and the alter- 
native of being obliged to ſpend half the 
day, where we were, or to ferry immediately 
over the eſtuary, which was very rough, and 
half a quarter of a mile acroſs, were not plea- 
fant circumſtances. The tide was ebbing 
apace, and there was no time for heſitation. 
We determined to proceed. The boat being 
too ſmall for our horſes to paſs over at the 
fame time with ourſelves, we choſe they 
ſhould make the experiment firſt. 


Wulrsr we were ſtanding on the quay, 
anxious for their ſucceſs, as we were not 
without ſome apprehenſion, that they might 
take fright from the rolling of the boat, be- 
twixt the violence of wind and water; there 
came down, to join our ferrying party over 
the ſtream, a tall, melancholy and gentle- 
manly figure, completely dreſſed a / highlan- 
doiſe, and armed with dirk and piſtol. Step- 
ping compoſedly forwards, and obſerving our 
ſolicitude, very opportunely, to cheer our 
ſpirits, he related the incident of two Engliſh 
gentlemen having been drowned three years 
a before, 
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before, in ferrying over this very water. The 

boat, however, arrived ſafe with its charge, 

to the oppofite ſhore. The men returned 
immediately with it, for ourſelves, and for 
the carriage; expreſſing the apprehenſions 

which they had felt at the alarm, and move- 
ment of one of our horſes, about the middle 
of their courſe. Our carriage being put into 
the boat, tilted it ſo much, that all who en- 
tered, could not reſtore it to any thing like a 
balance. The difficult paſſage of our horſes; 
the ſtory juſt told us by the melancholy gen- 
tleman, the boding gloom of his countenance, 
the wind and tide meeting each other, and 
cauſing great agitation in our veſſel, a furious 
ſtorm of rain and hail ſet in, after a few 
ſtrokes of our oars, all combined to mark 
every face with viſible figns of uneaſineſs; 
and, indeed, an enormous ſurge in the midſt 
of the current, ſo nearly overſet us, that our 
feelings, when at length we got ſafe to-ſhore; 
were happily, and ſtrongly contraſted to thoſe, 
which we had experienced on the water. 


Wx landed in that part of the Highlands 
called Lochaber, celebrated in Scottiſh:ſong. 
| We 
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We did not, however, ſing ©* Lochaber no 
more, for much were we rejoiced at ſetting 
foot upon its ſolid ground. 


I was on this coaſt, July 7, 1745, that 
Charles Edward, ſon of the Chevalier 
St. George, landed, for the conqueſt of the 
Britiſh empire, with ſeven officers, and arms 
for two thouſand men. Hands were found, 
however, for three fourths oſ them, in this 
quarter. The Highland chiefs, haſtening to 
join his ſtandard, brought him fifteen hun- 
dred men. You recollect how much the au- 
dacious ſpirit of this attempt ſurpriſed all 
Europe; how it excited the apprehenſions of 
the puſillanimous in England, the pity of the 
wiſe, and the loyalty of the er N in ge- 
neral. 


LoCHABER is a poor, but pleaſant country, 
more cultivated, at preſent, for potatoes, than 
oats ; though the latter are not wanting. 
Pretty large flocks of ſheep, herds of goats, 
and ſome black cattle occupied the hanging 
ſteeps on our right. The eſtuary of Loch- 
Leven ran on the other hand of this agreeable 

valley. 
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valley. After we had travelled a few miles, 
the water branched out into two directions, 
partly oppoſite; one branch taking the ſouth- 
weſtward by Morvern, through the vildeſt 
parts of the Highlands, into the ſea, the 
other toward the north-eaſt, into Inverneſs- 
ſhire, along which lay the military road to 
Fort William; the route which we were pur- 
ſuing. Habitations are thinly ſcattered here: 
we now and then ſaw a ſhepherd's or a herdſ- 
man's cot. On the decayed parts of the road, 
at pretty frequent intervals, we met with pea- 
ſants repairing, or improving them. Where 
the baſe of theſe mountains runs down preci- 
pitately into the water of Lochiel, or Loch- 
Yell, as ſome of the geographers call it, the 
road has been cut out of the ſolid rock, with 
infinite labour and expence, and made ſuf- 
ficiently wide for the ſafe paſſage of meeting 
carriages ; but the greater part of this road, 
almoſt from our entrance into Lochaber quite 
to Fort William, and thence to Fort Auguſ- 
tus, and beyond that toward Inverneſs, though 
ſhaped out of the mountains conſiſts of earth 
and large ſtones, rather than ſolid rock. To 
have made a road of ſuch conſiderable length, 

it 
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it being ſixty- eight miles to Inverneſs from 
Beilicheliſh, had otherwiſe been impractica- 
ble. The undertaking, when you conſider, 
chat the level is almoſt wholly artificial, was 
a very arduous one. The firſt ſteps towards its 
execution were highly daring. The m8 gr, 
which Archimides wanted for the removal of 
the whole earth, was here as much wanted 
for the removal of rocks and precipices, hang- 
ing directly over the water. And there was 
No proper acceſs to them for the engineer and 
his men, but by deſcending from the ridges 
of ſeveral of the loftieſt mountains in the 
Highlands, and down their moſt rapid decli- 
vities; ſometimes, in the tracts of goats and 
ſheep, and often where no footſtep of man or 
beaſt had ever been ſet, by clinging to the 
roots of trees and ſhrubs, and ſometimes hang- 
ang to one another in their dangerous deſcent. 
When they at laſt arrived near enough to the 
bottom to commence their operations, where 
the ground proved impenetrable to the mat- 
tock, pick- axe, or bar of iron, workmen, 
ſuſpended by ropes among the precipices, 
were obliged to bore, or undermine the rocks, 
and then to blow up their ſolid maſſes by 
4 the 


courſe, 
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the” application of gunpowder. Notwith- 
ſtanding the immenſe labour, difficulty and 
danger to be encountered in the progreſs of 
this work, projected by General Wade, and 
carried on by his troops, and under his in- 
ſpection, it was, after ten years, happily ac- 
compliſhed, An idea of this enterprize is 
well tranſmitted in the following inſcription, 
which; as T underſtand from a former travel- 
ler, is engraven upon Tay Bridge, over which 
one branch of the military road takes its 


and near the ſeat of the earl of 
Breadalbane. FR b 


Mirare 
Viam hanc militarem, 
Ultra Romanos terminos 
N. paſſuum CCL. hac lac 
extenſam ; + - ? 
Teſquis et paludibus inſultantem, 
ker montes rupeſque patefactam, 
Et indignanti Tavo,* '' - 
Et cernis, inſtratam: 
Opus hoc arduum, ſui ſolertia, 
Et decennali militum oper, 
a An. Ar, Xtiauæ, 1733. Poſuit G. Wade, 
Copiarum in Scotia prrſeckus. 
Ecce quantum valeant 
eg Georgi II. Auſpicia! 
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GovERNMENT, we underſtood, allows 
8000l. a year for the repair of the military 
roads of Scotland; a buſineſs which employs 
a conſiderable number of the peaſantry du- 
ring the ſummer ſeaſon, and proves the ſureſt 
ſource of their maintenance for the whole 
year. 


THESE roads are liable to be much broken 
by the deluges of water, which deſcend with 
violence from the hills after rain; and the bridges 
which are erected at the bottom of every ra- 
vine, to let theſe occaſional torrents paſs be- 
neath them, are frequently overthrown. This 
preſent ſummer having been unuſually wet, 
we found many parts of the road, eſpecially, 
where the maſonry was out of repair, or un- 
finiſhed, nearly impaſſable. 


We had not travelled many miles, before 
we ſuddenly perceived, at the fide of the 
chaiſe, our * knight of the ſorrowful coun- 
tenance,” who had recommenced his lonely 
walk, as ſoon as we had all quitted the ferry- 
boat; not chuſing to wait, as we did, till 
the ſtorm, in which we arrived at Lochaber, 
; * Was 
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was blown over. During the time we had 
ſtopped, for this purpoſe, at the ferry-houſe, 
oppoſite to that of Beilicheliſh, we had learnt 
that Mr. Macdonald“ had, for ſome time, 
been a ſolitary wanderer among the gloomy 
mountains of the Highlands. He appeared 
to be about three or four and thirty years of 
age, and had been, as we were told, in his 
early youth, violently enamoured of a young 
lady of great beauty and accompliſhments, 


in whoſe near neighbourhood he had lived 


from his infancy. They had been play- 
fellows from their leading-ſtrings : nothing 
could be more natural than their attachment : 
It was difficult to ſay, whether they became 
friends or lovers firſt: It matters not; their 
friendſhip and their love were mutual ; 


For on his vows the blameleſs Phoebe ſmiled, 
And her alone he loved, and loved her from a child+, 


Mr. Macdonald's father, an opulent mer- 
chant of G k.—You ſee what is 
coming.—The bane of all true-love ſince the 


The name of this gentleman, 
+ Minſtrel, Book I. 13. 
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laſt golden day of Arcadia, down to this age 
of-obdurate i iron. No ſooner does this celeſ- 
tial plant ſpring in; the heart, and begin to diſ- 
play its bloom in the face of the ſun, than the 
froſt of parental avarice nips it in the bud, and 
blaſts the flower. Mr. Macdonald's father, 
I fay, an opulent merchant of G—-n—-k, 

knowing, that the young lady's charms were 
all her fortune, and a very contemptible one 
too, in his eſtimation, whoſe veſſels were 
every ſeaſon failing into port, richly freighted, 

with herring and whalebone, and who count- 
ed no man's, or woman's worth, but in 
pounds, oppoſed his ſon's deſire with ſuch 
perſevering rigour, that, in a fit of deſpair, 
the young man ran away from home ; and, 
undiſcovered by all the reſearches of his fa- 
mily, enliſted himſelf as a private ſoldier; in 
hopes of diverting his thoughts by a new 
ſcene of life, and of gaining ſubſiſtence with- 
out obligation to an obdurate parent, who 
had condemned him to miſery. After he had 
ſerved ſome time, being, upon neglect of duty, 
into which his wayward paſſion had proba- 
bly betrayed him, chaſtiſed by his officers, he 
reſented the correction with ſo much petu- 


lance, 
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lance, and impropriety of language, that he 
was ſentenced, by a court-mittial, to corpo- 
ral puniſhment. The delicate habits of his 
body, and a mind ſoftened by love, had ill 
prepared him for ſuch rough diſcipline. He 
ſuffered, indeed, ſo much under the ſmart 
and diſgrace of it, that he came to a reſolu- 
tion of acquainting his father with the hard- 


ſhips of his fituation. The old man, over- 


joyed at the thoughts of recovering his fon, 
ſet out immediately to viſit him, at the place 
where the regiment was quartered, and in- 
vited him to return to the boſom of his fami- 
ly, with every argument but one, which af- 
fection could have ſuggeſted. That one, alas! 
was no longer in his power” to offer. The 
young Macdonald, giving kim plain intima- 
tions, what motive, alone, could induce him 


to return home; drew from his father the 


unwelcome intelligence, that the miſtreſs of 


his affections had lately been married to ano- 


ther, and was ſettled with him at her native 
place. As the father could not deny, that 
ſhe had been forced into this connection 
againſt her inclinations, the young man be- 
came at firſt diſtracted and frantic at the in- 

S--9 formation. 
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formation; and now reſiſted every attempt to 
perſuade, or to compel his return home. 
Coming, after ſome days, to a more tempe- 
rate ſtate of mind, he ſunk into a kind of 

calm deſpondency, from which, he has ne- 
yer totally recovered. The father finding his 
ſon' s reſolution unchangeable, ſet out, alone, 
on his journey homeward, oppreſſed with 
grief and diſappointment : but not till he had 
conſented to the young man's requeſt of pur- 
chaſing him, without delay, a lieutenancy 
ina regiment, then about to embark for Ame- 
rica. Macdonald ſerved on that continent, 
and i in the Weſt-Indies, at the end of the late 
war. His regiment being broken at the 
peace, he preyailed on his father to pro- 
cure him a ſituation in the navy. He 
went on board the Sandwich man of war; 
but after ſome time, for reaſons which I have 
not learnt, he quitted the ſea- ſervice. But 
all the changes of country and climate, all the 
variety of objects and incidents, occurring in 
his military and naval life, had not effaced 
the deep impreſſion of diſappointed love; and 
he ſtill refuſed to return home. His father 
allows him 100l. per annum; a ſum which 
amply 


ary 
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amply ſuffices for the expences of that wan- 
dering life, to which a gloomy and diſturbed 
imagination has devoted him. 


Ar the moment we deren this reſpecta- 
ble vagabond, he ſeemed the living image of 
Gray's melancholy man: | 


— no ſmiling as in ſcorn 

.  Mutt'ring his wayward fancies, would he rove, 
Now drooping woeful wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or croſſed in hopeleſs love. 


AFTER having heard his ſtory, it was im- 
poſſible not to feel an intereſt for him. Who 
could look unkindly, or without reſpect, on a 
man, martyred to the moſt noble, and gene- 
rous of human affections? He ſeemed diſ- 
poſed to converſe with us, and we ſlackened 
our pace for a time, that we might enter into 
diſcourſe with him. He appeared much at- 


tached to the contemplation of the great and 


wild ſcenes of nature, which ſurrounded us, 
and was fond of deſcribing them. He point- 
ed out ſome lead-mines, among the hills, on 


the oppoſite ſhore of Lochiel, about which, 
the EY people had many ſuperſtitions ; 
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believing them to be poſſeſſed by fairies, and 
other imaginary beings, with which untu- 
tored fancy naturally peoples theſe ſolitary re- 
ceſſes. He talked with much feeling about 
Morvern, the country of Fingal; a moun- 
tainous diſtrict, of no great extent, but ſin- 
gularly wild, which we then were reluctantly 
leaving unviſited behind us. It is nearly of 
triangular form, bounded on the ſouth-weſt, 
by the ſound of Mull, on the ſouth-eaſt, by 
the Loch-Linnhe, and on the north, by the 
lake of Sunart, except where the narrow 
paſſage of Achnatoa, on the north-eaſtern 
angle, leaves room for entrance into this ſe- 
queſtered diſtrict, The waters all communi- 
cate with one another, and with that on the 
banks of which we were travelling. This 
country naturally led to the ſubject of the an- 
cient poems; ſome. of which, Mr. Macdo- 
nald aſſured me, he had heard recited there, 
as he had done in other parts of the High- 
lands. You will eaſily conceive, that a per- 
ſon of his caſt of mind muſt have found in 
them the attraction of congenial ſentiment; 
and, indeed, he talked of them with viſible 
pleaſure, He had, yeſterday, he fajd, been 

rambling 
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rambling in the vale of Glenco, whoſe ſavage 
grandeur, and paſtoral amenity, oppoſed, as 
they are, to each other, you will not _— 
had. — charmed . — ͤ— : 


* — he v was a 3 and Pr wight, 
Fond of each gentle, and each drearful ſcene. 

In darkneſs, and in ſtorm, he found delight: 
Nor leſs, than when on ocean - wave ſerene 

The ſonthern ſun diffuſed his dazzling ſnene. 
E'en ſad viciſſitude amuſed his foul: 

Andif a figh would ſometime intervene, 
And dow his cheek, a tear of pity roll, 
A gh, a e ſo ſweet, he wiſhed not to controul*, 


Pann hes well, Macdonald \—May the 
peace of nature, to which, in thy ſolitary 
wanderings, t thou flieſt, from the cruel pre- 
judices of the world, ſhed the balm of com- 
fort on thy wounded ſpirit We travellers 
moſt paſten on.— Adieu! 


IN * two hours after this parting, we 
arrived at Maryborough, the town of which 


Fort-William is the citadel. It ſtands at the - 


head of Lochiel ; a narrow water, twelve. or 
thirteen miles in length. The town conſiſts 
chiefly of one narrow ſtreet, conſiderably leſs 


> - than 
* Minſtrel, b. II. ſt. 22. 
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than a mile long. - Betwixt the farther end of 
it, eaſtward, and the fort, is a pleaſant green, 
bounded by three lines of cottages, forming 
fo many ſides of a ſquare, to the ſouth, the 
eaſt, and the welt ; it lies very agreeably open 
to the lake, at the other cardinal point. 


As the Lochiel communicates, by the 
Linnhe, with the-Atlantic Ocean, it is fre- 
quently viſited by large ſhoals of herrings; 
and the inhabitants have, for ſome time, pur- 
ſued this fiſhery with -profitable activity; but 
to their great diſappointment, the fiſh have, 
this ſammer, almoſt failed them. A quan- 
tity, worth the capture, had ſcarcely ap- 

peared. A number of boats, upwards of thir- 
ty, were lying idly inyerted on the beach; a 
fpeQacle, from whence much mortification, 
and more diſtreſs to the place, were to be in- 
ferred. I had ſome converſation with a mer- 
chant of the town, who lamented the failure, 
as of ſerious conſequence to every order of in- 
habitants. The Loch has ſufficient depth of 
water, to admit trading veſſels of ſome bur- 
then; ſo that Maryborou Shi is not — 
commerce. 


4 
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"THERE are many extenſive ſheep-farms in 
this country, and it is thought, that the ſitu- 
ation of Fort-William might anſwer well to 
the eſtabliſhment of a woollen manufacture; 
if ſome intelligent individual, or rather com- 
pany, with a ſufficient. capital, could be in- 
duced to make the experiment. This ſitua- 
tion, which ſerves, at preſent, only for the 
convenience of exporting the raw material, 
as the country does for its growth, might be 
adapted to the exportation of ſtockings, and 
coarſe woollen cloths. The population of the 
neighbourhood too would be much aug- 
mented, and bear a more creditable propor- 
tion to the ſheep, its preſent chief occupants. 


_ ALTHOUGH there is nothing in Marybo- 
rough, to claim particular notice, we have 
been glad, after travelling two hundred miles, 
ſince we have ſeen a town, to avail ourſelves 
of our preſent comfortable ſtation, to enjoy a 
little repoſe for the remainder of the day, after 
an early arrival. 


AFTER dinner, we walked to Fort-Wil- 
liam: An old invalid conducted us round the 
works, 
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works, and pointed out the ground, Where the 

rebels were intrenched in 17455 deſetibed 
the ſally of the "king's forces,” the raiſing of 
the ſiege, the eonſternation, and difgraceful 
retreat of the enemy, the burning of the 
town, and other cireumftances of that event; 
and related his ſtory with ſome intelligence, and 
animation. The narration, however, though 
not'unintereſting on the ſpot, gives you no- 
thing, with which — has not "already bet- 
e eee 173 99 o P 


at mente 
914 4 4 — 


Tur citadel, ue not OY 18 eiae 
of receiving ſix, or eight hundted men: Its 
form is triangular, with two baſtions: It is 
mounted by fifteen twelve pounders, beſides 
mortars, and its armory is not ill- furniſhed. 
The ordinary garriſon conſiſts of invalids, and 
thoſe not numerous: Captain Cochrane is 
the e bo officer. 


Tris fort, N and th town were built by 
King William III. The names of either 
want no explanation ; any more than the two 
heads upon the ' ſhillings of this reign. The 
town is, as it ought to be, a help meet for 


the 
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the fort; and the idea of marriage, according 

to the true meaning of the inſtitution, is no ill 
repreſentation of their union. In the citadel, 

muſt be ſuppoſed, Wiſdom, Foreſight, 

Strength, Power, and Protection: In the 
town, Prudence, Submiſſion, F idelity, Aſ- 
ſiſtance; if neatneſs and beauty be ſuperadded, 

ſo much the better. All the intereſts of the 
two parties are ſacredly one and the ſame. 
That my allegorical account is, in general, 
applicable to Fort- Willliam, and Marybo- 
rough, I have no teaſpn to diſbelieve; but 
whether, i in fact, it be ſo oftener to citadels, - 
and their dependent towns, than to matrimo- 


nial connexions.in life, I will leave it for con- 


noifleurs to decide. Happy would it be, in 
either caſe, were the known exceptions fewer! 
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LETTER XIX. 
Inverneſs, Aug, 11, 1992. 


HE morning of yeſterday loured, and 

& preſaged us but an unpleaſant ride of 
thirty miles to Fort-Auguſtus. We were, 
nevertheleſs, impatient to proceed, and ac- 
cordingly ſet forward. A miſerable half-way 
houſe, at a place called Later-Findlay, on 
the Loch Lochy, received us, dripping wet, 
about noon. A pitiful .peat-fire upon the 
hearth afforded no opportunity of removing 
this inconvenience. The houſe, however, 
furniſhed eggs, and, as we had been provi- 
dent enough, to bring bread and wine in our 
carriage, we did the beſt we were able, to 
fortify ourſelves againſt the conſequences of 
continuing as wet as we had entered. The 
place was diſagreeably crowded by peaſants, 
now employed in this quarter, on the mili- 
tary roads, whoſe officiouſneſs and curioſity 
moleſted us. Though the appearance of the 
ſhy indicated more rain, and a road, out of 
repair, augured ill to our progreſs, every 
Cir= 
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circumſtance diſcouraged our ſtay, where we 4 
were: We therefore got into motion again, 
as ſoon as we could. 


BeroRE we had gone a mile, a driving 
ſhower ſet, with a furious wind, in our faces; 
the day became very cold, and we were ra- 
ther alarmed at a ſenſation of numbneſs, in 
our wet clothes. To have caught an ague 

in the Highlands, at the approach of autumn, 7 
in any view, appeared rather a formidable, F 
than an improbable evil, in our actual ſitu- 
ation, Our wine was exhauſted at dinner, 
and we were provided with no means of ob- | 
viating the ill effects, which menaced us. I 
The rain increaſed every moment, and poured 
in torrents upon us. Neither houſe, nor tree 
were found to give us ſhelter ; of which, in- 2 
deed, had it offered, we could not have avail- - 4 
ed ourſelves ſafely, ſoaked, as we were, in | 
wet garments. Our only reſource was in our 1 
movement; and that, from the ſtate of the i 
roads, was neceſſarily ſlower than we wiſhed. | 


.We were jogging and. jumbling on, in no | 
good ſpirits, when the fight of a turf. covered 
cot, 1 
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cot with a fign' poſt fortunately ſuggeſted 
the reſource of a bottle of whiſkey; which, 
deteſtable as we had thought it hitherto, was 
now our grand catholicon, and we took to it 
with all the cordiality imaginable. . One of 
our party cried out: * repetatur hauſtus !” 
whilſt another inſinuated, that the ſobereſt 
conduct, for the moment, might be to get 
drunk: A third confirmed his aphoriſm by 
claſſical authority, ſaying, that to be ſoberly 
drunk, was © inſanire cum ratione, and, to 
ſay the truth, I know not, whether it were not 
attended to, with a degree of perſeverance, 
more than exemplary in common caſes. 
Had not our caſe been really critical, and the 
expedient, to which we recurred, perfectly 
ſucceſsful; ſo as to make it not entirely un- 
worthy of notice, for the benefit of travellers, 
in their novitiate, and under the ſame combi- 
nation of circumſtances, you would hardly, I 
fear, have thought the foregoing incidents of 


ſufficient conſequence to deſerve room in my 


On quitting Fort-William in the morn- 
ing, we loſt ſight of water, the deluge ex- 
cepted, 
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cepted, in which we were- riding, for the 
ſpace of an hour. We then came to the 
Lochy ; a long lake, which we coaſted on the 
military road, which might be ſaid to hang 
above it, among the precipices on our right; 
it being generally cut out of the ſolid rock. 
Near the farther end of this water was La- 
ter-Findlay abovementioned. A ſmall inter- 
val of entire land ſucceeded again; and after 
it, we coaſted another lake, the Oich; a ſmall, 
but beautiful water, through the narrow 
green vale: of Glengary, overhung on either 
fide by mountains, of ſtupendous height, and 
fringed with wood down to the water's edge. 
On the farther ſhore of the lake, which lay 
on our left, we ſaw the manſion-houſe of the 
family of Glengary, moſt pleaſingly ſituated. 
in a ſylvan retirement ; and, not far from it, 
the ruins of an antient caſtle. The expanſe 
of the lake is broken agreeably by one or two 
pictureſque little iſlands. The ſcenery of this 
glen had, in more auſpicious weather, matched 
any thing we had yet ſeen in the Highlands. 
But the rain ceaſed not. 
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Loci Oren was left at no great diſtance 
behind us, when we aſcended a riſing ground, 
which gave us the ſatisfaction of ſeeing Fort- 
Auguſtus in the plain below. There is no- 
thing but a ſcattered village in its neighbour. 

hood. The only houſe of any pretenſion was 
our inn; and an excellent ane we found it. 


FIN GIN off my wet clothes upon our 
arrival, I went inſtantly to bed, and ftept till 
ſupper; when we were moſt comfortably re- 
galed with goat-ſoup, inferior only to that of 
turtle, and with moor-game, fiſh, &c. The 
luxury of our cheer, the ſmiling reception of 
our hoſteſs, and the general goodneſs of her 
accommodations, ſoon reſtored our ſpirits ; 
and the little miſeries of the day, became a 
ſubject of amuſement for the reft of the 
evening. 


Fort-Auguſtus, Sept. 10. 

Tunis morning we looked into the citadel, 
which is more confiderable, in extent, than 
that of Fort-William, its ramparts having 
four baſtions, It is, like that, garriſoned by 
invalids. | 


Tus 
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Tux chain of forts, including Fort-George, 
faid to be much the moſt important of the 
three, was, originally, of great conſequence 
in a military view. Since the year 1745, one 
of the chief ſervices derived from them, has 
been that of ſcouring the country of gangs 
of robbers, who infefted it. A dangerous 
banditti, about twelve years ago, employed 
ſome little force from the two ſmaller forts, 
and a great deal of ſearch and purſuit among 
the caves and faſtneſſes of the mountains. 
They conſiſted of a ſet of thieves, deſerters 
and murderers, leagued together, to the great 
terror and annoyance of an extenfive. diſtrict, 
The ringleaders wete at length taken by the 
military parties: Some of them were tranſ- 
ported, and the reſt hanged: Since that pe- 
riod, the country has been perfectly ſafe. 


Axof Hg benefit of theſe forts, and of 
the roads connected with them, though leſs 
directly propoſed in their eſtabliſhment, has 
been, atnong other auxiliary cauſes, the dif- 
fuſion of the Engliſh language, and the civi- 
lization of the Highlands. With regard to 
out language, it has been often obſerved by 

L 2 travellers, 
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travellers, that it is no where in North-Bri- 
tain ſpoken, with better pronunciation, os 
more purity, than. in the line of the forts; 
and particularly at Inverneſs. A ſmall por- 
tion of the Gaelic, naturally mixes with it, 
in the mouths of the common people; but 
little of the Scottiſh dialect. 


Tux Engliſh garriſons, which have ſuc- 
ceſſively occupied the forts, and the number 
of travellers, to whom the military roads have 
opened an eaſier acceſs to the Highlands, have 
undoubtedly introduced the example of gen- 
tler and more poliſhed manners, and have 
helped to baniſh thoſe excluſive prejudices 
and partialities in fayour of an individual ſupe- 
rior, and of every thing attached to him, 
which had grown to ſuch ferocity, under the 
ſyſtemof clanſhip. Liberality and expanſion of 
mind have, by degrees, : ſucceeded to theſe 
narrow ſentiments. The heart of the High- 
lander, at preſent, glows with loyalty and pa- 
triotiſm, and ſhews itſelf capable of every be- 
nerous impreſſion. 


r 
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We have heard much converſation here, 
as well as in other parts of the Highlands, 
fince we have been verging toward the north- 
eaſt, concerning the late inſurrections in Roſs- 
ſhire. Theſe diſturbances have ariſen from 
the ſudden extermination of a number of 
{mall farmers, who have been uſed to main- 
tain their families by a dairy, the rearing of a 
few black cattle for ſale, and a little tillage, 
in order to give place to the eſtabliſhment of 
extenſive ſheep walks; which unite many of 
the old diviſions of eſtates under the occupa- 
tion of a fingle tenant. People here aſſert, 
that thirty-ſeven families were lately turned 
adrift in the proſecution of this ſcheme. The 
number may have been exaggerated; and, as 
I am rather inclined to believe fo, I ſhould 
not have ventured to particularize it, had I 
not heard it repeated, without variation, by 
different perſons. But could it be affirmed, 
that only half the number, or even but a 
fourth part, were included under this cala- 
mity, the evil is very great, and of ſuch na- 
ture, as ſurely to merit the particular atten- 
tion of government, ſo long as it ſhall be 
thought conducive to national proſperity, ra- 
2 3 ther 
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ther to haye a country peopled by human 
creatures, than by ſheep. The alarming 
emigrations, which, for ſame years, have 
taken place, from the Highlands, are partly 
attributed to this innovation. That the 
rent · rolls of eſtates are augmented, and the 
avarice of landlords ſucceſsfully gratified by 
it, cannot be doubted ; but where individuals 
grow opulent by the depopulation of a coun- 
try, they make more haſte to grow rich, than 
ought to be ſuffered by its rulers. If wool - 
len manufactures can be eſtabliſhed, or other 
objects found, in due time, to employ the 
numerous hands thus cruelly de ſpoiled of the 
means of obtaining bread, national policy 
may poſſibly defend the ſcheme, But can 
humanity be eaſily reconciled to it, where the 
condition and antient habits of a great num- 
ber of people are at once to be changed with- 
out conſent, and the happineſs and welfare of 
many, may, probably, be ſacrificed to the ex- 
periment, Great caution and tenderneſs 
ought to be ſhewn in ſuch, caſes, The pro- 
prietors of lands ſhould content themſelvet 
with very deliberateand gradual improvements, 

| when 
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when ſudden ones cannot be purſued without 
cruelty or outrage to their bee. 


„ e es nnd u about to 
begin, we mean to be preſent at the trial of 
the ringleaders of this inſurrection; ſome of 
whom, it is feared, pitiable as the cafe, from 
the foregoing repreſentation, ſhould appear, 
were guilty of violent and unjuſtifiable pro- 
ceedings. There is, however, a point of ne- 
ceſſity, if thoſe, who ſuffer, could but impar- 
tially diſtinguiſh it, beyond which no human 
being den to bear without reſiſtance. 


Tux ſubject of the heepwalls naturally 
led us to make ſome enquiries into the average 
price of wool in the Highlands. But as more 
extenſive examination is neceſlary- to gain 
preciſe knowledge in this matter, I dare not 
be perſuaded, that we obtained ſufficient data 
to eſtabliſh this medium with exactneſs. As 
the price, however, in moſt parts is much in- 
ferior to that, which this article generally 
bears in England, and that often leſs owing 
to its quality, than to the wantof opportunity 
of _— it to the beſt advantage; it may be 

Z 4 aſked 
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aſked why it ſhould not anſwer to individuals 
of property, to try the experiment of manu- 
factures in the Highlands, as well as it does 
to others to become wool-growers. The 
convenience of exportation cannot any where 
be ſuppoſed wanting in a country, interſected, 
in every direction, by rivers and eſtuaries 
communicating with the ocean, on the north, 
eaſt, and weſt; and by which, at preſent, 
the raw material, prematurely, finds its way 
out of the country, before it has been made, 
as far as, perhaps, it might be, conducive to 
the benefit of its inhabitants. If it be alledg- 
ed, that proviſions may not be produceable in 
the Highlands in an abundance, requiſite for 
the cheap maintenance of manufacturers, 
were they to become numerous; and that, 
moreover, it is uncertain, whether, or in 
what ſituations, the country may be ſufficient- 
ly productive of coals to encourage the eſtab- 
liſhment of fabrics, it might be anſwered, 
that theſe points, ſhould in juſtice and pru- 
dence, have been aſcertained before the de- 
termination of converting large and compre- 
henſive diſtricts into ſheep-walks, which, 
unleſs manufactures can be eſtabliſhed, not 


very 
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very remote from them, have a manifeſt ten- 
dency to diminiſh population, an evil, for 
which no advantage reſulting to individuals, 
can compenſate to the community. 


Fox T-AvucusTvs left behind, we paſſed 
through a country, riſing agreeably into 
wooded hills and mountains, with vallies to- 
lerably cultivated betwixt them. It is called 
Glendomore, and forms part of the eſtates of 
the Frazers of Lovat. | 


As we were aſcending the hills we over- 
took a ſtout, honeſt looking Highlander, of 
whom we enquired our way; for we ſaw at 
ſome little diſtance a ſeparation of roads, and 
the military one had already diverged much 
from the ſtrait line. Finding this man good- 
humoured and communicative, I entered into 
converſation with him. Though he was on 
foot, his activity enabled him, in a ſkipping 
kind of walk, to keep pace with my horſe 
for nearly an hour. He acquainted me, that 
his vocation was fox-hunting; and he ex- 
preſſed himſelf properly in faying ſo. His 
profeſſed buſineſs, for ſeveral years, had been 

the 
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the purſuit and deſtruction of the foxes, 
which frequent this country, and make great 
depredations among the ſheep. In theſe ex- 
curſions he is armed with a gun, has always 
one attendant to wait his orders, and is fol- 
lowed by dogs of different ſpecies, grey- 
hounds, ſpaniels, terriers, &c. This ſuite 
is maintained for his uſe at the expence of the 
county ; on whoſe account- others are em- 
ployed in the ſame way. Five ſhillings is paid 
for every fox taken, Martens, mountain-cats, 
and eagles are caſually, objects of his purſuit. 
The ſkins of the firſt of theſe animals are the 
fole reward of his exertions and ſucceſs with 
reſpe& to them. What compenſation is made 
for mountain-cats, and eagles, I did not un- 
derſtand. The latter are very hoſtile: to the 
younglings of the flock, and much vigilance, 
and ſometimes danger, muſt be ſubmitted to, 
in order to deſtroy them. A method com- 
monly practiſed is, to lay a dead horſe near the 
crags in which they build ; for the ſituation of 
their aeries is ſoon diſcovered by thoſe con- 
cerned to obſerve their flight, or liſten to 
their ſcreams. The hunters watch with their 
guns under the covert of trees or rocks; and 
when 
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when the family are ſettled on the carcaſe de- 
vouring their repaſt, diſcharge their pieces at 
the ſame inſtant. But as the vigilance and 
quick - ſightedneſs of theſe birds, oblige their 
purſuers to take their ſtand at a conſiderable 
diſtance, the beſt markſmen often miſs their 
aim. Sometimes theſe huntſmen aſcend to 
the pinnacle of the crag, fix ropes about 
them, and then letting themſelves down into 
the neſt, take the young eaglets. But theſe 
adventures are attended with too much peril, 
to be very frequent. In conveying the idea of 
a family at their meal, my expreſſion was, ac- 
cording to the mountaineers account, liter- 
ally proper; for if a party of three or four 
eagles are ſeen ſwooping down on the ſame 
prey, they are always ſuppoſed an old pair 
and their young ones, before the latter are 
arrived at that ſtate of maturity; at which 
they are always driven from their native crags, 
to eſtabliſh themſelves on ſome rock or pre- 
cipice at a conſiderable diſtance ; as more 
than one pair of full grown eagles rarely 
attempt a ſettlement in the neighbourhood 
of each other; and the attempt is never made 
without a fierce attack upon the invaders 

from 
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from the antient occupants of the domain. 
In confirmation of their jealouſy of an ap- 
propriated diſtrict, Buffon, ſpeaking of the 
Habits of the eagle, ſays: II % ſohtaire 
comme le lion, habitant q un deſert, dont il de- 
fend Tentree & Puſage de la chaſſe d tous les 
autres oifeaux + car il eſt, peut- etre, plus rare 
de voir deux paires daigles dans la meme por- 
rion de montagne, que deux familles de lions 
dans la meme partie de foret ; ils ſe tiennent aſ- 
ſez loin, les un des autres, pour que Peſpace, 
qu'il e ſont departi, leur fourniſſe une ample ſub- 
Siftence: ils ne comptent la valeur & Petendue 
de leur royaume, _= * le 1 de la 
chaſſe*, 


IT is, with ſome ſurpriſe, after what I 
learnt from my experienced mountaineer, I 
read in Buffon concerning the eagle: Quel- 
gu" affame qu'il ſoit, il ne ſe jette jamais ſur les 
cadavres. To fay the truth, unleſs the great 
painter of nature contented himſelf with 
flighter information than uſual, as throughout 
his deſcription, he ſeems deſirous of maintain- 

Les Oiſeaux de Buffon; Tom, I. 113. Edit. de Paris 
duod. 1770. 


ing 
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ing a certain dignity, or rather royalty of cha- 
racer in his eagle, it might be ſuſpected, that 
he thought @ priori ſuch condeſcenſion as that 
of feeding on the carcaſe of a dead horſe, too 
unbecoming a conduct to be admitted as true; 
a kind of © ſcandalum magnatum” on his 
king of birds. I allow that this paſſage is 
found in his chapter of the grand eagle, and 
that, with Ariſtotle and other naturaliſts, he 
diſtinguiſhes ſeveral ſorts ; but in the whole 


paragraph, he is evidently TOY of qualities 
attributed to them all. 


ALTHwoucn Mr. Gray, in the firſt part of 
his two great odes, repreſenting his feathered 
king as 

Perching on the ſceptered hand 


Of ve —. 


has, in the ſecond of theſe divine compoſiti- 
ons, not allowed his eagle to breakfaſt even 
on the delicate fleſh of a dead bard, this was 
probably, owing not to, any .rror in natural 
hiſtory, but to the pride of his lyric muſe, 


on 
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on dreary Arvon's ſhore they lie, 
| _ Smear'd with gore, and ghaſtly pale: 
| Far, far aloof th' affrighted ravens fail ; 
The famiſh'd eagle ſcreams, and paſſes by, 


Mr. Gray need not be ſuppoſed to mean, 
that the eagle was, leſs than the raven, natu- 
rally diſpoſed to have made a hearty meal on 
Cadwallo, Urien, or Modred ; but his muſe 
ſublimely repreſents them as feeling ſuch 
ſeemly horror at the maſſacre of Bards, 


— Whoſe magic ſong 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-top't head, 


that, as well they might, under ſuch an emo- 
tion, one fails affrighted by, the other fa- 
mithed, paſſes with a ſcream, 


Bur it is high time to return to my man 
in the mountain, whom I ſeem to have left 
talking to himſelf. —** In our intervals of 
leiſure” continued he, with ſomething of 
archneſs in his look, which I did not under- 
ftand, © we fox-hunters, ſometimes, run 
greater riſks then in climbing rocks for eag- 
lets ; and that is when we ſkip from crag to 

crag, 
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crag, and one fammit of rock to another, 
to chace the red-deer on the mountains. 
But profit brings pleaſure: this is the game 
we like beſt, and happy he who gets it. 
When an adventure of this fort has anſwered 
to me, I flip my booty into ſome pit till 
night, then returning fling it on my ſhoul- 
ders, and hie home with it to my cottage ; 
where my family, and a friend or two in the 
ſecret, make merry over it for days together 
we ſalt up the hams for our Chriſtmas cheer, 
and a dainty diſh they make us.” He de- 
ſcribed too, with great glee, the excurſions, 
which he makes every year, in the month of 
Auguſt, with ſhooting parties of gentlemen, 
who come from the Lowlands, and, ſome- 
times, from England, in queſt of grouſe and 
other mountain game, a ſort of diverſion,” 
he obſerved, with a ſigh, © which was likely, 
too ſoon, to be at an end, as the birds were 
grown very ſcarce, ſince the poor cottager's 
farms had been turned into ſheep-walks, and 
ſhepherds had burnt up the heath, which 
ſerved for cover to the game.” 


Ovr. 
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Our mountaineer, now giving us ſome uſe- 
ful directions about our way, turned off into 


a bye path, and diſappeared. 


Ar rER much deſcending and mounting, 
we found ourſelves on elevated ground, parted 
into different eminences, and covered with 
birch-trees, grey moſſy crags ſhooting rude- 


ly among them; a ſtrange and romantic ſcene. 


The hollow way, through which the road is 
carried among theſe cliffs, is called Glen- 
neagh, famous for its wild and rugged ſce- 
nery. As we were winding laboriouſly up 
the laſt acclivities, the roaring of unſeen 
waters ſuddenly diſturbed the filence, which 
had prevailed around us. The ſounds, as we 
proceeded, increaſed upon the ear ; and were, 
at length, decidedly thoſe of ſome tremen- 
dous cataract tumbling from a lofty preci- 
pice. A few minutes brought us within 
ſight of it, not far from the head of the cliff, 
over which it poured. It was the celebra- 
ted fall of Fyres; the greateſt caſcade in the 
Highlands. Whilſt we were ſurveying it 
from above, a woman, who ſaw us at her 
cottage-door near the road, ſtepped forward, 

and 
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and offered to guide us to the bottom; ; where 
only, ſhe RES; 28 we could ſee Ws 
whole. | | 


Ir was the moſt precipitous deſcent, down 
which we had yet ventured, and, but for 
catching, now and then, at the ſtump of a 
tree, a root of heath, or branch of ſome 
ſtraggling birch; creeping fliding, and ba- 
lancing our bodies in every ſort of attitude ; 
it had been impoſſible to reach the bottom of 
this perilous declivity, unleſs.by falling down 
it, and meeting inſtant deſtruction. 1 con- 
feſs, that whilſt my feet were groping for 
unſeen hold, as 1 hung by my hands, with my 
face downwards, at the root of a tree, a 
ſituation more than once repeated in the de- 
ſcent, I felt a degree of palpitation very 
diſcouraging to my progreſs into this infernal 
region. Our guide had, from the force of 
habit, pretty compoſedly gone all the lengths 
that became a prudent woman, and was con- 
tented to- ſtop, where the foot-ſteps of for- 
mer adventurers had been ſo rare, as to have 
left no viſible traces: but ſhe aſſured us, ſhe 
had ſeen ſome few, whoſe curiofity had led 

A a them 
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them down to a ſmall green hillock at the 
foot of the rocks; the only ſpot for a full 
view of the ſcene. What had been done, 
was, certainly, not impoſſible; and it ſeemed 
diſgraceful to retreat. After another venture, 
or two, and freſh reſolution, we arrived at 
the laſt ledge of rocks; from whence we 
ſprung with a doubtful leap, and found our- 
ſelves ſtationed on the ſaid green hillock, at 
leaſt five hundred feet below the ſummit of 
the hill. We now beheld this grand cataract 
in front, pouring down from a height very 
little leſs than that juſt mentioned; but bro- 
ken in its progreſs through the different 
ſtages of the rocks. At the laſt ſtage, but 
one, where the freedom of its paſſage was ar- 
reſted, by a narrow channel, in a cleft of the 
precipice, it grew furious and foaming from 
the obſtruction ; till, at length delivered, it 
iſſued forth on a broad ſurface of rock juft 
below, and, in one vaſt and voluminous 


| ſheet, tumbled into the profound gulph with 


a momentum, that ſhook the Glen, and filled 
the circumambient ſpace with a continual - 


ſpray. 
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| Now rolling down the ſteep amain $ 
Headlong, impetuous, ſee it pour! 
The rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the roar. 


WHEN we had re-aſcended our lofty hill, 
which from the bottom appeared all but per- 
pendicular, we were led into a vaſt ſubter- 
rain, beneath a neighbouring eminence, called 
the Giant's Cave; but, for want of light, 
we could not explore it ſufficiently to reward 
our curioſity, We were much more inter- 
eſted by the little fall of Fyres, which we 
ſaw from a bridge at no great diſtance from 
the great cataract. This has the character 
of a torrent, but owes its principal conſe- 
quence to the huge uncouth maſſes of rock, 
which form its bed, and project above, and 
on either fide of it, with a ſort of chaotic con- 
fuſion, and ſavage magnificence, bordering 
upon the horrid. 


Ar rx viewing this ſcene, under the 
mingled emotions of ſurptiſe, comfortleſs 
diſcouragement, and cold ſhuddering, which 
it peculiarly occaſioned, we were agreeably 
relieved by a green paſtoral meadow at the. 

"AL bottom 
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bottom of the hill,. which the eye caught, in 
ſudden tranſition, juſt as we were moving 
from the bridge. The water of the great fall, 
after a _ cireuitous courſe in the valley, had 
fpent all its rage, and we now beheld it glid- 
ing placidly along beneath the wooded cliffs, 
which ſurrounded this peaceful ſpot, ſequeſ- 
tered from intruſion, and ſolely occupied by 
ſhepherds and their flocks. Its ſmooth level 
verdure, under mingled ſhade and ſunſhine, 
the ſtillneſs and ſerenity of every thing imme- 
diately around it, were well calculated to 
bring our ruffled feelings to a calm and plea- 
ſurable ſtate. Long could we have loitered 
on its confines; but it was time to quit 
them. 


Wr had ſcarcely re-mounted our vehicle, 
and paſſed the varied ſcenery of Glen-Neagh, 
when the long reach of Loch Neſs, the ſouth 
weſtern part of which had been ſcreened from 
us by intervening hills in the earlier part of 
our ride, came at once into fight. Its clear 
expanſe reflected the oppoſite ſhore, the lofty 
mountains of Urquhart and Mealfourvony and 
their hanging groves of oak and birch. We. 

procured 
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procured a little fefreſhment at a public- 
houſe on the military road, called the Gene- 
ral's Hut; which has nothing to recommend 
it, but its ſituation on the banks of this beau- 
tiful lake. Our ſtay here was very ſhort, as we 
had ſtill nineteen miles to Inverneſs. We had 
not rode a greatway before the water was con- 
cealed from us by coppices of hazel and birch, 
under which our route continued for about 
five miles. On leaving their coverture, we 
found the whole face of the country entirely 
changed. The mountains had ſunk into hills 
and gentle elevations, and a vaſt plain we ſaw 
ſtretched out beyond them, which the Fra. 
zers of Boneham had covered with woods of 
fr to a great diſtance. The road now lay 
though a champain country between theſe 
noble foreſts ; over which, as they were ſtill 
young, the eye ranged at large without con- 
finement. Within a few miles of the capital 
of the Highlands, the country becomes very 
open, and has, of late years, been confidera- 
bly improved by tillage. As we had now 
paſſed the woods, the ſpires of churches, and 
other prominent edifices of Inverneſs, ap- 
peared to much advantage. The river Neſs, 

A a 3 which 
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which iſſues from the Loch, left, at preſent, 
ſeveral miles behind us, flows through the 
plain to the town, and falls into the Murray 
Firth, on its eaſtern fide, 


Wr entered Inverneſs at a lively and buſy 
moment. The ſtreets were crouded, and 
every thing in motion, on account of the aſ- 
ſizes. The town is large, and well built: 
the houſes lofty, and many of them hand- 
ſome. Near the center ſtands the court- 
houſe, a modern ſtructure, having an elegant 
tower, adorned with Doric and Ionic pilaſters, 
at the corners, one aboye anather ; the en- 
tablatures of each ornamented with large 
vaſes ; thoſe in the Doric entablature plain, 
the upper ſet, in the Ionic, feſtooned with 
drapery ; a ſpire crowns the whole. We 
had more leiſure, as it happened, to con- 
template this edifice, than we wiſhed, whilſt 
our ſervant was making the tour of the inns 
to procure us accommodations. Not to no- 
tice inferior houſes, there are two very ſpa- 
cious and good inns, beſides a very reſpectable 
hotel. Two applications, however, were 
made for us without ſucceſs. Room was 


with 
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with difticulty procured at the ſecond-rate 
inn ; where we were, nevertheleſs, very ci- 
villy received, and, notwithſtanding the ful- 
neſs of the houſe, and the engagement of the 
maſter and his ſervants, we ſhared their atten- 
tions more than we could have expected. We 
had, in ſhort, nothing to complain of ; but 

much to commend. 


I MAKE no ſcruple of ſometimes taking 
notice to you of circumſtances relative to our 
inns, and accommodations at them. Travel- 
lers ſeem to have been too frequently cenſured 
upon this account by the faſtidiouſneſs of af- 
fected critics. You, who ſee things in a 
juſter light, know, with what propriety, 
they may, occaſionally, be adverted to. What 
can be of greater conſequence to any one, 
who.quits his chimney-corner, whether to 
ſee the world, to tranſact buſineſs, or merely to 
viſit his friends or relatives at a diſtance, than 
theſe neceſſary reſting places? They are cer- 
tainly oftener the concern of travellers than any 
other one object that can occur ina long journey. 
The whole of his eaſe and comfort, apart from 
weather, roads, and the vehicle by which he 

A a4 travels, 
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travels, depends, abſolutely, upon them; 
and to find theſe houſes: well adapted to re- 
lieve the wearineſs and wants of travel 
ling, and the behaviour of thoſe, who 
ſuperintend and manage them, civil and 
obliging, is one proof, among others, of the 
civilized ſtate of manners, of the hoſpitable 
ſpirit, and even of the proſperity of a coun- 
try. All that an inn-keeper has to give be- 
yohd meat, drink and lodging, which, by 
the way, can only be excellent in a proſper- 
_ ous country, is the civility and attention of 
His manners ; which, not being paid for, are 
to be ſet down to a hoſpitable and friendly 
diſpoſition; and where this is commonly met 
with from perſons of that deſcription, it ar- 
gues in favour of the general character of the 
people, from the lower branches of which 
they are taken. From my own experience, 
and that of others, I have the higheſt com- 
mendation to beſtow on the civility and atten - 
tion of Scottiſh inn-keepers, and of their am- 
bition to give the beſt entertainment in their 
power upon very moderate terms. Their 
houſes, every where, but in the poorer diſ- 

tricts 
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tricts of the Highlands, are equal to our own 
in England; and the new ones eſtabliſhed of 
late, in many of their towns, are undoubtedly 
| ſuperior in point both of accommodation and 
elegance. I muſt add, too, what I have 
hinted ſomewhere already, that perſons in this 
way of life, are, univerſally more intelligent, 
than thoſe of the ſame order in South Britain; 
an advantage to themſelves and to their gueſts, 
which muſt be attributed to that better edu- 
cation, which, in every corner of Scotland, 
is given to the inferior order of its inha- 
bitants *. | 


INvERNESS is a populous and flouriſhing 
place. The Murray Firth furniſhes it with 
opportunity of an active commerce, particu- 
larly that of importation. Many articles of con- 
ſumption, indiſpenſible to the Highlands, 
and for which its own natural produce, or 
manufactures, do not ſuffice, are brought in 

* That this topic may not be repeated, it is thought proper 
to obſerve here, that in the remainder of this tour, circuit- 
ouſly made from Inverneſs to Berwick, we found every reaſon 


to confirm that which has already been faid in favour of 
Scottiſh inns, and of thoſe who keep them. 


hither ; 
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hither ; as grain, porter, hardware, haber. 
daſhery, &c. ſo that this town is the mar- 
ket of a wide extent of country. Their ex- 

port of ſalmon is conſiderable, and they en- 
gage in the herring-fiſhery of the Firth, from 
September to February, Herrings are, 
whilſt the ſeaſon continues, an article of im- 
portance to this town, and are often ſold here 
at the rate of ſixpence for twenty ſcore ; but 


they loſe their flavor, and become inſipid, as 
the ſpring advances. 


Mucn is done at Inverneſs, in the linen 
and hemp manufactures ; in the former, for 
wearing apparel and houſchold uſe; in the 
latter, for canvas bags, ropes, and naval 
tackle. A great deal of ſewing thread is ſpun 
here, and in the vicinity; and the bleaching 
of it employs many hands. 


INvERNESss is the winter reſidence of many 
of the Highland gentry, who reſort hither, 
partly for ſociety and amuſement, and partly 
for the education of their children. There 
are ſeveral ſchools of better order, for both 
ſexes ; and an academy for inſtruction in the 

ſciences 
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ſciences and, I believe, for gymnaſtic accom- 
pliſhments is about to be eſtabliſhed *. 


Sept. 12. 

Tur trial of the Roſs -ſhire rioters was this 
day opened at the circuit court of juſticiary, 
and the town is full of peaſants, from Roſs 
and Sutherland, anxiouſly waiting its iſſue. 
We ſqueezed through the crowd into court. 
Lord Stonefield is the judge of ſeſſion, who 
preſides at the preſent afſize. The prelimi- 
nary forms being gone through, nine or ten 
of the priſoners appeared at the bar, in- 
dicted and accuſed of the crimes of riot, aſ- 
fault, and battery, by aſſembling with a num- 
ber of other perſons, and forcibly relieving, 
from a poind-fold, certain cattle confined 
therein ; and, at the fame time, aſſembling 
and beating the gentleman and his ſervants, 
who had poinded the cattle +.” After ſome 
eloquent pleading on both fides, and an exa- 
mination of the priſoners. and witneſſes, 
which laſted ſeveral hours, a verdict of not 


The academy has ſince been opened, and an ode, ſaid 


to poſſeſs conſiderab e merit, celebrating this event, appeared 
in one of our magazines. 


+ The words of the indictment, > 
| guilty,” 
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guilty,” was given by a plurality of voices, 
according to the law of Scotland. The men 
were acquitted and diſmiſſed from the bar. 
The cattle, mentioned in the indictment, were 
the cows and horſes of theſe poor men, which 
had been removed from their old paſtures, 
and pounded, to make room for the ſheep of 
the proſecutor, who did not appear to have 
given fair and legal notice of his entrance on 
their premiſes; the main circumſtance on 
which their acquittal ſeemed to turn; but the 
active conduct of the proſecutor, and perſons 
attached to him, muſt alſo have contributed 
much to it with the jury. He, a captain, 
retired from the ſervice, his brother and ſer- 
vants met theſe men with fire-arms, and 
threatened the uſe of them fo violently, that 
the blows which followed from the other 
party, were doubtleſs confidered by the jury, 
as given in ſelf-defence, According te the 
proſecutor's account in court, they fell fo 
thick upon his houlders, and other parts of 
his perſon, that when the judge deſired him 
to give ſome idea of the quantity, he ſaid, 
in the language of his late profeſſion, that they 
were as numerous, and ſucceeded each other 
as 
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as quick, as ſtrokes on the drum at Roll-Call. 
The ſimile was certainly expreſſive of a very 
ſpirited movement in the © allegro ſtyle,” 
and the gravity of the court was ſomewhat 
leſs at this moment of the proſecutor's narra- 
tion, than his own muſt have been at the 
time of the event ; for, from what I ſaw of 
the men of Roſs, I ſhould ſuſpect that their 
touch, in the execution of this air, though 


ſufficiently rapid, was not deſtitute of feeling 
and On” | 


Sept. 13. 

To-var followed the trial of ſeveral cot- 
tage farmers, connected with the former in 
their oppoſition to the ſheep walks. Moſt 
of theſe, it was proved, with many others, 
whom they had excited, aſſembled together 
in an armed body, and ſeized upon, and 
drove away the ſheep of certain proprietors 
from the counties of Roſs and Sutherland, 
with an intention of forcing them out of theſe 
counties. The ſhortneſs of our ſtay would 
not allow us to attend their whole examina- 
tion. But we were informed upon our jour- 
ney, a day or two after, that two of them 
were 
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were condemned to tranſportation for ſevett 
- years ; ſome, to fines and impriſonment ; and 
others leſs culpable than the reſt were diſ- 
miſſed. Their proceedings were violent and 
indefenſible; and, judging as well from the 
ſpirit, as the letter of written laws, no one 
thought they were unjuſtly dealt by. In the 
cauſe of humanity you, I am ſure, will join 
with me in hoping, that neither theſe per- 
ſons, nor any other in their predicament, 
have been turned adrift from their turf-built 
cottages, without knowing where to ſeek for 
bread for themſelves and their families. It is 
not, indeed, credible, till proved by fact, that 
any thing in human ſhape ſhould be fo ſordid 
and ſo ſavage, that, to become worth a few 
pounds more, (and what elſe but a halter?) 
he would reduce a being of his own ſpecies, 
happy but to earn a bare ſubſiſtence by the 
ſweat of his brow, to ſuch a piteous ſtate of 
helpleſsneſs and deſpair. 


A Highland cottager, circumſtanced as has 
been hitherto ſuppoſed, has enough to con- 
tend with in the rigour of inclement ſeaſons, 
and a northern ſky, without additional hard- 

: ſhips, 
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ſhips. The ſubſiſtence of theſe poor people, 
in bad years, when their oats happen to fail 
as well in quantity, as in maturity, is, how- 
ever, become conſiderably leſs precarious, 
than it was formerly, ſince the cultivation of 
potatoes has been introduced among them. 


HavinG alluded to the effects of bad ſea- 
ſons in this country, I cannot conclude this 
long letter without mentioning a remarkable 
event, ſaid, upon very good authority, to have 
occurred in the near neighbourhood of Inver- 
neſs, about the end of the laſt century. An 
unfayourable ſeaſon had occaſioned ſuch a 
failure of the crop, that it had only produced 
ſeed for the next year's ſowing ; and that, 
being damaged, failed to grow. The defal- 
cation of two years proviſion of corn, fell ſo 
heavy upon ſome families of a particular diſ- 
trict, that they had no other ſubſiſtence for . 
twice twelve months, than the herbs, which 
they collected in the ſummer, and the ſeed 
of wild muſtard, common in their fields, 
which they ground, and made bread of, for 
their food in winter. A third year came 
with no better proſpect: Their caſe was now 


deſpe- 
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deſperate, No kind hand interfered, and na- 
ture no longer found nouriſhment from field. 
herbs, and wild muſtard. . The poor wretches 
in a body, conſiſting of every individual of 
four families, abandoned their habitations, 
where famine and death. awaited them, and 
deſcending, hand in hand, into the plain ; la- 
mented their miſerable fate in loud and un- 
availing cries, till their tears were exhauſted, 
They then diſperſed in anguith and bitterneſs 
of heart, moſt of them to meet no more; 
each going where chance, or hope of charity 
conducted their ſteps; ſome to ſerve, and 
more to beg their bread ; the wife ſeparating 
from her huſband, and the mother tra: * 
children *, 

*The reader will find this ſtrange occurrence confirmed in 
Sinclair's ſtatiſtic account; and he will there learn, that the 
hamlet, where theſe miſerable people lived, was Clunes, in 


the pariſh of Kiltarity, and that the event took place i in the 
_ of King William III. 


090 


LETTER. 
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LETTER XX. 


Nairn, Sept. 14, 1792. 
T was our firſt intention, on leaving Inver- 
neſs, to have taken the direct road to this 
place; but we were aſſured, that, in avoiding 
a little detour by Fort-George, we ſhould 
only fave a few hours, and thus loſe fight of 
that link in the chain of Highland forts, which 
is much the moſt worthy of notice ; as being 
one of the moſt conſiderable and regular for- 
tifications in Great Britain. We therefore, 
upon conſideration, bent our courſe that way. 
And, indeed, we were approaching Fort- 
George, under a train of military ideas; ag 
about midway we ſkirted the famous field of 
Culloden. 


Tris plain is of great compaſs, and but 
too well calculated for trials of proweſs be- 
tween contending armies. All parties, at 
this time of day, concur in their ſentiments 
on the iſſue of the battle of 1745 ; and it was 
not poſſible to paſs the ſcene, where it was 

B. b fought, 
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fought, without ſome feeling of triumph; 
mingled, however, with regret, that the vic- 
tor, on that decifive day, ſhould not have 
been contented with conqueſt. May the 


motto of every Britiſh hero's ſword henceforth 
be— 


Parcere ſubjettis et debellare ſuperbos *. 


THE next object, which aroſe to our no- 
tice, was the remains of a ſuppoſed Druid's 
temple; but they were not conſiderable 
enough to ſtop our progreſs ; any more than 
the remnant of an old Norman caſtle, formerly 
one of the royal reſidences belonging to the 
anceſtors of that family, whoſe hopes of re- 
eſtabliſhment expired on the fatal field of Cul- 
loden, It. was now a farm-houſe, and re- 
mained but like the relics of its royal owner's 
race, to tell the tale of its antient glory. 


W had not got clear of the ſlippery 
ground of Culloden, before our ride was 
marked by two incidents, either of which 
might have cut ſhort this ſeries of -letters. 

* Virgil, 
f Our 
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Our horſes, after having brought us thus far, 
fafely from home, even through all the ſteeps 
and ruggedneſſes of the Highlands, both fell, 
and within ten minutes of each other. By 
the firſt fall, I was flung fairly over my horſe's 
head, and partly upon my own : By the vio- 
lence of the ſecond, both I and my compa- 
nion were thrown ſuddenly out of the car- 
riage. Afliſtance and hoſpitality were fortu- 
nately at hand, To have received only a 
flight bruiſe &, where deſtruction ſeemed im- 
minent, ſo much reſembled good fortune, 
that we congratulated each other with as 
much cordiality, as we could have done on 
meeting with ſome poſitive benefit. A quar- 
ter of an hour retrieved our affairs; and, 
having loſt neither man nor horſe, we made 
our approaches to the fortreſs with intrepid 
compoſure, and entered the citadel without 
oppoſition. | 


CoNsIDERING ourſelves as in poſſeſſion of 
the place, we had nothing to conſult, but 


* This the writer of the account met with the former 
of the two accidents: His companion, concerned only in 
the latter, eſcaped unhurt. 


B b 2 our 
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our amuſement or curioſity in ſurveying the 
works at our leiſure. The ſubaltern, who 
conducted us round them, having the honour 
of the fortreſs much at heart, took pains to 
ſhew us, in our walk, that every member of 
the works was within fight and defence of 
ſome other; that an enemy beſieging the 
place could take no ſtation, where he would 
not be expoſed to its fire; that the depreſſion 
of the out- works was ſo managed, as that the 
interior of the fortreſs commanded every part 
round it; that the works moſt remote from 
the centre, were open to thoſe leſs diſtant ; 
and that every line of defence was within 
point-blank muſket ſhot *. Three parts of 
the whole fortreſs, which extends about a 
mile in circumference, are ſurrounded by the 
ſea. It has four baſtions, and is mounted by 
eighty cannon. Its ſituation is advantageous 
on the ſouthern ſide of the Murray Firth, 
which opens into the German Ocean, Whe- 
ther the maxims of Pagan, Blondel, or Vau- 
ban, have been moſt attended to in the con- 
ſtruction of this fortreſs, required more ſci- 


* Of the centre of the work, we ſuppoſed him to mean, 
but poſſibly without due foundation. 


ENCE 
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ence to determine, than we found at hand. 
The interior of the citadel conſiſts of the ſe- 
veral ſpacious courts of barracks, very neatly 
built, and capable, according to our con- 
ductor's information, of receiving three 
thouſand men. Having viewed the gover- 
nor's houſe, a handſome ſtructure, the cha- 
pel, magazines, &c. we went to our mels, at 
an apartment, where ſtrangers are received; 
and we ſet forward in the evening for Nairn, 
We could not quit this fortreſs, which the 
caſualties of war may render of ſuch impor- 
tance, and which ſo much art and ſcience 
have been diſplayed to render reſpectable, as 
a place of ſtrength in war, and commodious 
and elegant, as a place of military abode in 
time of peace, without admiring the progreſs 
of fortification from thoſe rude times, when it 
conſiſted in nothing but raiſing a ſimple in- 
cloſure of trunks and branches of trees, with 
looſe ſtones and earth inartificially heaped to- 
gether, for the momentary protection of an 
armed force. | 

Wr paſſed the village of Campbeltown, a 
ſmall aſſemblage of houſes, ſupported by its 
connexion with, and vicinity to the fort: It 


B b 3 ſeems 
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ſeems to have been meant for a town, by the 
name; but there is nothing in its appearance 
to countenance that appellation, 


THe country, all in view, is moſtly open, 
and generally flat. It is far from being un- 
cultivated, or wanting fertility ; but it is not 
pleaſant. It improved, however, in our pro- 
greſs toward Nairn, and grew intereſting, 
when we came within fight of Calder-Caſtle, 
and its ſurrounding woods. This was Caw- 
dor, the refidence of the ancient Thanes; 
nothing of which now remains but an old 
ſquare tower, and the draw-bridge. The 
preſent houſe is modern, We regretted 
much, that we were within three miles of this 
claflic ground of Shakeſpeare, without having 
time to viſit it: But night was coming on, 
and the plan of our journey would neither 
permit us-to deviate now, or to return the 
next day x. Cawdor, therefore, looked like 

for- 


Much leſs time had we to return to Inverneſs, where, 
lince our departure from it, we had learnt, that the bed, on 
which Macbeth is ſaid to have murdered Duncan, is ſtill 
ſhewn in the caſtle. I find our great poet to agree with the 
Scottiſh hiſtorian, in the ſcene of this tranſaction.Igitur 

re,“ 
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forbidden ground; which, if not ſo ſatisfac- 
tory, it was more reverential, to contemplate 
at a diſtance. | | 


Wx ſlept laſt night at this royal borough, 
en the river Nairn, which gives name to the 
town. The houſes, moſt of them, ſtand with 
their gable ends towards the ſtreet, and 
are unſociably detached from each other. 
There is nothing elſe remarkable in the 
town; except its appearance of poverty. 
There being nothing worth ſeeing within the 
precincts of the borough, our landlord has, 
this morning, been leading us juſt beyond 
them, whilſt our carriage is getting ready, to 
an object, which, perhaps, may have been 
worth ſeeing ſometime ago—the bridge, I 
mean, over the Nairn ; of which the fury of 
a late inundation has broken down the greater 
part. This is ſupplied, at preſent, by wood 
attached to the remainder of ſtone. From 
this remnant, the bridge, in its former ſtate, 
re,” ſays Buchanan, alluding to the prophecy of the witches, 
cum intimis amicorum, in quibus erat Banquo, communi- 
cat, regem opportunum infidiis ad Ennerneſſam nactus, ſep- 


timum jam regnantem annum obtruncat. Lib. vii. Rer. 
Scotic. prope ſinem. 


B b4 
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may be conceived to have been no contempti- 
ble ſtructure. But that the glory of Nairn 
might not reſt wholly on the fragment of a 
broken bridge, the good man ſhewed us, in 
its vicinity, the ſcite of an antient fort, long 
and obſtinately defended by his townſmen, 
againſt an attack of the Danes. To ſee only 
the place, where ſomething has been, that 
was worth ſeeing, is not ſeeing much, What 
we heard, however, of the ancient Nairnians, 
did credit to their proweſs ; and the preſent 
generation are not wrong in making the moſt 
of their fame. 


IT is not improbable, that we had ſeen the 
ruins of the caſtle in the ſtone-work of the 
bridge. Our paſlage over it, on our depar- 
ture, will finiſh our tour of the Highlands, 
The Gaelic language was all yeſterday giving 
way to our own: On the other fide of the 
river we ſhall ſcarcely hear it more. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXI. 


| Elgin, Sept. 15, 1792. 
N our way from Nairn we aſked ſome 
herdſmen, naturally, in Shakeſpear's 


words 


How far is't call'd to Fores ? 


UNLIKE as theſe perſons were to the 
weird fiſters, they might, for aught we 
could tell, have ſtood where they did, when 
Banquo, after this queſtion, proceeds with 
theſe which follow: 


— What are theſe 

So wither'd and ſo wild in their attire, 

That look not like th' inhabitants o' th' earth, 

And yet are on't ? Live you, or are you aught 

That man may queſtion? Vou ſeem to underſtand me, 
By each, at once, her chappy fingers laying 

Upon her ſkinny lips.— Lou ſhould be women, 

And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 

That you are ſo*, 


* Macbeth, act I. ſcene 4. 
UroN 
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Uron Macbeth's addrefling them, you re- 
collect, that the three hail him ſucceſſively 
« 'Thane of Glamis, Thane of Cawdor, and 
King hereafter,” 


TrougGny no witches arreſted our courſe 
on the road to Fores, you will not wonder, 
that the idea of Shakeſpear, which every 
where operates like witchcraft on his coun- 
trymen, ſhould do it in this track; and it will, 
perhaps, amuſe you, as it does ourſelves, 
while the ſubject of Macbeth forces itſelf, 
as it were, upon us, to compare our poet 
and the great Latin hiſtorian of Scotland, upon 
this incident; the main ſpring of the drama. 
Macbeth,“ ſays Buchanan, having al- 
ways deſpiſed his couſin's (Duncan's) indo- 
lence of character, and ſecretly cheriſhed, in 
his mind, hopes of the kingdom, is believed 
to have been confirmed in thoſe hopes by a 
certain dream. For one night, when abſent, 
a little longer than uſual, from the king, he 
imagined, he beheld three women, forms 
auguſt heyond humanity ; of whom the firſt 
faluted him Thane of Angus,” the ſecond 


«© Thane 
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„ Thaneof Murray *, the third, King +.” 
Does not the hiſtorian, in this paſſage, ſeem 
almoſt loſt in the poet? He has, however, 
doubtleſs delivered the current creed of Mac- 
beth's time, and, probably, that of Macbeth 
himſelf ; at leaſt, his perſuaſion of the mo- 
ment; for murderers are always ſuperſtiti- 
ous. Be this as it may: with regard to the 
ſtory itſelf, if Buchanan left it filver in his 
coinage, the genius of Shakeſpear has ope- 
rated the wonders of the philoſopher's ſtone, 
and tranſmuted it to gold. May it not be 
queſtioned whether his muſe ever ſoared high- 
er than in the terrible ſublimity of his ſcene 
of witches ? But it is time, with diſenchanted 
eyes, to. regard more common objects, or, in 


the phraſe of the day, to ſee things as they 
are. 


* Cawdor, the preſent Calder, in the county of Murray. 


+ The paſſage of the original is, as follows : Macbethus, 
qui, conſobrini ignavia ſemper ſpreta, regni ſpem occultam 
in animoalebat, creditur ſomnio quodam ad eum conſirmatus. 
Quadim enim nocte, cum longiuſcule abeſſet a rege, viſus 
eſt fibi tres feminas formi auguſtiore quam humana vidiſſe: 
quarum una Angufiz Thanum, altera Moraviz, tertia regem 
cum fſalat.fſet, Rerum Scotic, Lib, VIII. 


We 
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Mx were riding through a cultivated coun- 

try, producing oats, of courſe, together with 
wheat and barley; of which we ſaw crops 
more flourithing and abundant as we ap- 
proached the river Findhorn. Being ferried 
over this reſpectable ſtream, we were within 
a mile of Fores. The river, as we proceeded, 
continued the principal feature of the coun- 
try. It takes a long courſe from the ſouth- 
weſt, and, after traverſing a conſiderable part 
of Inverneſs and Nairn-ſhires, forms a beau- 
tiful bay a few miles to the north of Fores. 


Tris town is pleaſantly ſituated in the 
richer part of the county of Murray, and is, 
in itſelf, a place of ſome reſpect. The 
town-houſe, with its cupola, is the moſt pro- 
minent object in the eye of a ſtranger, Ma- 
nufactures of ſewing thread, and woven linen, 
are its principal reſources of employment and 


induſtry, 


SINCE we fat down to breakfaſt a paper has 
been brought us, ſtating, the project, and plan 
of a Free Maſon's Lodge, about to be exe- 
cuted at Fores ; accompanied by a requeſt of 

our 
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our contribution to the undertaking. Not 
having had the honour of initiation in the 
myſteries of that antient fraternity, and no 
connection with Fores beyond the moment, 
we have left the ſucceſs of the ſcheme to the 
ſympathy of the brotherhood. 


| THERE was nothing, however, we hope, 
in our refuſal, of that ill-humour, which 
ſome perſons would have expreſſed upon this 
application, who feem piqued, that their cu- 
riolity ſhould never have been gratified with 
the ſecret for ſo many ages. I have heard an 
old lady or two, in my life-time, particularly 
virulent againſt that pertinacity with which 
the ſociety have ever kept to themſelves the 
myſteries of their inſtitution. It has appeared 
like avarice of a valuable poſſeſſion; the ge- 
nerous communication of which, theſe ladies 
thought due, if not to the world, at leaſt to 
themſelves, fo paſſionately fond of ſecrets. 


Tur ſociety is very numerous in North- 
Britain, and has a great many reſpectable 
members there; as indeed it has in molt parts 
of Europe. That the different diſguſted bre- 

thren 
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thren, who have pretended to diſcover the 
grand arcana of Free Maſonry in the ac- 
counts they have publiſhed, have never really 
poſſeſſed them, there is reaſon to conclude, 
from their inconfiſtency with one another. 
It has been commonly underſtood, that the 
arcana of the ſociety, like thoſe of the Jeſuits, 
are imparted gradually to its members, ac- 
cording to their merits and improvements. 
As theſe, in any given time, will have been 
exhibited in various degrees, according to the 
characters and abilities of the ſeveral novices, 
it may be ſuppoſed, that ſome of them, even 
after long labour and ſome pretenſion, having 
never attained the due meaſure of excellence 
inthe profeſſion of maſonry, have grown impa- 
tient to be admitted into ſ:crets to which they 
were not entitled, and becoming diſguſted with 
a tedious novitiate, but juſt within the mount 
of the temple, have retreated in wrath, and 
pretended to reveal the divine ſecrets of the 
ſanctuary itſelf. Some of theſe diſguſted 
brethren may, perhaps, have paſſed the ſoreg 
or baluſtrade ; or poſſibly the firſt and ſecond 
eourts; but that they ſhould have aſcended 
the twelve ſteps beyond, into the very temple 

| itſelf, 
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itſelf, and till farther, have lifted the veil of 
the ſanctuary, and then, void of all grace 
and reverence, have brought - themſelves to 
divulge the grand myſtery of myſteries muſt. 
appear incredible to all ſober men ; almoſt as 


incredible, as that they ſhould have no ſecret 
to - 


You who are not a Free Maſon, ſhould be 
informed that, in the foregoing alluſions, no 
exiſting ceremonies of the order are meant to 
be ſhadowed forth; nothing more is intended 
than to expreſs, allegorically, the progreſs of 
the brethren, from one degree of perfection to 
another, till they become worthy of the ul- 
timate arcana of the inſtitution: and no ſub- 
je& ſeemed to furniſh terms ſo profoundly re- 
ſpectful to the order, as the probationary pro- 
greſs of the Levites in the temple of Solomon, 
the fraternity's great object of veneration. 


Wx had not long left Fores, before we ſaw 

a high monumental ſtone of blueith tint, and 
irregular ſhape. As it appeared too remark - 
able not to prompt ſome enquiry, which, 
however, 
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however, we found no body in our way to 
fatisfy, I ſhall take the liberty of tranſcribing 
Mr. Pennant's account of it. He calls it 
a vaſt column, which, after he had been at 
the pains of taking its particular dimenſions, 
will ſeem an appellation ſomewhat above its 
claim. It is, he tells us, three feet ten 
inches broad, and one foot three inches thick; 
the height, above ground, is twenty-three 
feet; below, as it is ſaid, twelve or fifteen. 
On one fide are numbers of rude figures of 
animals and armed men, with colours flying ; 
fome of the men ſeem bound like captives. 
On the oppoſite fide was a croſs included in a 
circle, and raiſed above the furface of the 
ſtone. At the foot of the croſs. are two gi- 
gantic figures, and on one of the ſides is ſome 
elegant fret-work. This is called, continues 
he, Sueno's ftone, and ſeems, as Mr. Gor- 
don * conjectures, erected by the Scots in 
memory of the final retreat of the Danes.” 
If this conjecture of the occaficn be well 
founded, this monument is called Sueno's 
ſtone by an ellipſis, for the final retreat of 


* Itin. Septent, 156. 
the 
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the Danes under Sueno.” But the final re- 
treat of the Danes, only from the eaſtern 
continent of Scotland, can properly be meant; 
namely, that to which they were compelled 
under Macbeth, and his general Banquo, in 
the reign of Duncan I. betwixt 1034 and 
1040. For the expedition of Haquin#®, or 
or Haco, king of Norway, in the weſtern 
iſles, and the battle of Largs, on the coaſt 
of Aire-ſhire, which made the principal tranſ- 
action in it, took place under Alexander III. 
1263. Haco, as a deſcendant of the kings 
of Norway and Denmark, came to claim the 
iſles of Bute, Arran and the Cumbraes, 
which had been promiſed to his anceſtors by 
Donald Bane ; but they had not been delivered 
up Þ+, nor does there ſeem to have been any 
perfect reconciliation between the Dano-Nor- 


* Called Haquin by Pontoppidan, in his Geſt. and Veſtig. 
Danor in Scotia, tom. II. 282—3., 


+ See Buchanan Lib, III. 130. Edit. Edinbg. Fol, Pontop- 
pidan, who quotes this paſſage of Haco's expedition. from 
Buchanan, (he ſays not from what edition,) makzs Buchanan 
date theſe events 1264, a year later then my edition, and at- 
tributes too the promiſe of the iſlands mentioned in the text 
to Macbeth. Cauſa belli pretendebatur, quod majoribus 


Cc wegians 
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wegians, as Pontoppidan calls them, and the 
Scots earlier then the reign of James III. of 
Scotland, who married Margaret, the daugh- 
ter of Chriſtian I. in 1470, and received the 
Orkney iſlands as her dower. Theſe iflands 
had long been matter of contention between 
Denmark and Scotland, and Torfæus, in his 
kiſtory of the Orcades, ſays, that Chriſtian 
had no right to alienate them without the 
conſent of the ſenate or ſtates of Norway; and 
that his ſucceſſors at their inauguration took 
an oath to reclaim them. This they did too by 
various embaſſies, but without ſucceſs. The 
reſult is, that, notwithſtanding Sueno's re- 
treat, early in the 11th century, from the ea- 
ſtern parts of Scotland, which the column in 
queſtion might be meant to commemorate, 
the Danes long after made pretenſions to va- 
rious parts of Scotland, and ſeveral incurſions 
in conſequence of them; ſo that the retreat 
of that people under Sueno was far from 


ſais a Macbetho aliquot inſulæ nondum eſſent traditz,” which 
he immediately ſpecifies to be the iſlands mentioned in the 
text. This miſtake in Pontoppidan's edition of Buchanan, 
muſt have been owing to great negligence for Buchanan, 
(Lib. VII. 118. Edit; Edinb.) ſays : Donaldus Banus (hoc eſt 
albus) ejus frater, qui Macbethi metu in æbudas profugerat 
Magno regi Norwegorum omnes iaſulas pollicitus, Lib. II. 189 

being 
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being their final one, according to Mr. Gor- 
don's expreſſion, as cited by Mr. Pennant, 
If a miſrepreſentation of this point of hiſtory 
hath appeared to you worth the pains taken 
to clear it up, you are obliged, for the occa- 
ſion given me of doing it, to the blue column 
in the neighbourhood of Fores, 


| In the proceſs of our ride the country con- 
tinues open, and fertile in all kinds of grain ; 
but large ſpaces intervene covered wholly with 
furze, and peat-moſſes, which add no beauty 
to any country, are not wanting. But that 
traveller's eye muſt, be very faſtidious, which 
cannot bear ſuch objects, and expects every 
where to be delighted. As affording an ar- 
ticle of wholeſome fewel, the value of theſe 
moſſes is indiſputable, and is becoming great- 
er at preſent upon this coaſt, ſince the ſcar- 
city or failure of coals has been a common ſub- 
ject of complaint. 


Tux town of Elgin, which we reached by 
dinner, is pleaſantly ſituated on the river 
Loſſie: Its principal ſtreet, is long, wide 
and regular: the houſes, in genera], large and. 

CS © 2 ſubſtan» 
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tially built; many of them on arcades. A 
venerable, but pleaſing air of antiquity pre- 
vails over the whole place. They, who do 
not admit its Gaelic detivation from El- gin, 
which anſwers to Belle- Ville, a character to 
which in its more proſperous day, if not at 
preſent, it muſt have been juſtly entitled, diſ- 
cover its origin in the name of Helgyn, who, 
early in the tenth century, led the forces of 
Sigurd, earl of Orkney, to the conqueſt of 
Caithneſs, Sutherland, Roſs, and Murray; 
and founded a town in the ſouthern part of 
this laſt county. A circumſtance, which 
corroborates this orgin is, that the name of 
the town was antiently ſpelt Helgyn, as ap- 
pears from an inſcription ' in Saxon characters 
on the town-ſeal—*< 8. commune civitatis de 
Helgyn *.“ 


THr1s account is not, however, deciſive, 
fince, according to Torfæus, as cited by Pon- 
toppidan, Earl Sigurd led his own forces in 
this expedition, and was the founder of a 


© ® See the Rey, Mr, Grant's account of — in Sin- 
elair, vol. V. 


town 
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town in © auſtrali Moravia , the ſouthern 
part of Murray. 


THe cataſtrophe of Sigurd, after having 
made himſelf maſter of ſo conſiderable a part 
of Scotland is, as related by Torfæus, too 
remarkable not to deſerve notice; and his 
probable connexion with this antient town 
will, without impropriety perhaps, allow me 
to introduce it here. That it may not oc- 
cupy too much room, I will abridge Torfæus's 
ſtory, and give it you in the feweſt words I 
can. n 


EARL Melbridge, 2 Scottiſh hero, diſtin- 
guiſhed by a very large tooth ſtanding out 
from his mouth, had agreed upon a confe- 


+ Pontoppidan, Geſt: &c. Tom, II. 280.—Torfzus ſays, 
that the Cordex Flategenſis, his authority for Sigurd's found- 
ing a town in the ſouthern part of Murray, has omitted its 
name, I find, however, no ſuppoſition of more than one 
town being founded, in this region, by the Norwegians, and 
Mr. Grant gives a good reaſon why Elgin was that town, as. 
being not diſtant from the Burgh in Duffus; a harbour which 
they commanded for the protection of their ſhipping. And 
why, after all, might not Sigurd allow Helgyn, probably the 
general next under him, to give his name to the town ? 


Cc 3 rence 
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rence with Sigurd, at a time and place ap- 
pointed, under a condition that either party 
ſhould come guarded by a detachment of forty 
horſe. Sigurd, fearing the Scot ſhould ex- 
ceed the number, craftily placed two men 
upon each of his forty horſes. When Mel- 
bridge, who himſelf had obſerved good faith, 
approached near enough to the other party, 
to ſee two legs on each fide of every horſe, 
he excited his followers to revenge Sigur'ds 
breach of terms, exhorting them to compen- 
fate by their valour and exertions for their 
inferiority of numbers. . Sigurd now ordered 
half his men to diſmount; but yet to follow 
the horſemen at a ſmall diſtance, He then 
commenced the attack. The onſet of the 
Scots was furious and indignant ; but the for- 
tune of the day was againſt them, They all 
fell beneath their enemy, who immediately 
proceeded to cut off the heads of the Scots, 
and carried them in triumph. But it hap- 
pened, as Sigurd was violently ſpurring his 
horſe, that he ſtruck one of his legs againſt 
the monſtrous tooth of his dying antagoniſt, 
who had ſtill, however, ſtrength enough to 
bite, The wound was deep and virulent: a 

ſwelling 
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ſwelling and mortification enſued, and an in- 
glorious death became the reward of Sigurd's 
barbarous perfidy, 


Tu antient cathedral of Elgin, as a ruin, 
is ſtill very fine; and, in its actual ſtate, bears 
ſufficient teſtimony to its former magnificence. 
The two weſtern towers yet ſtanding, are lofty 
and grand, even without the ſpires, which 
once crowned them. Some part of the out- 
ward wall remains all round, as likewiſe of 
thoſe of the croſs aiſles. The columns yet 
ſtanding are light, and not inelegant. Sculp- 
tures, ornaments in ſtucco, inſcriptions, &c. 
adorn the towers, the walls, the columns, 
&c. The chapter-houſe, on the north ſide, 
is ſtill almoſt entire, ſupported by a ſingle 
ramified column, riſing from the center of its 
area: Parts of the choir are ſtill diſtinguiſn- 
able, and of a high airy gallery running 
above it. The architecture, like that moſt 
prevalent in the ſacred building, of the north, 
is Saxon-Gothic: The dimenſions are all 
great, and the effect of the whole, to judge 
from that which remains, muſt haye been, 
in an uncommon degree, great and noble. 

Cc4 This 
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This cathedral was founded in the thirteenth 
century, by Biſhop Andrew, when he was 
dean, or, perhaps, Biſhop of Murray. It 
was nearly deſtroyed in an early period, and 
not rebuilt till 1414, or ſomewhat later. 
There is a ſpacious incloſure round it, with- 
_ out the cemetery, commonly called the col- 
lege, which contained the prebendal houſes, 
with each its garden: Theſe, or a part of 
them, ſtill exiſt ; at preſent poſſeſſed by lay- 
men, but retaining the antient names of the 
prebends, or canonries. The revenues, per- 
quiſites and privileges of this ſee were very 
conſiderable. Its income was partly paid in 
kind. Mr. Grant has given the particulars 
from the © Rentale Epiſcopatus Mor. in A. D. 
I565,” which I ſhould have been tempted to 
tranſcribe ;* but that I have not the means of 
explaining to you ſome of the Scottiſh, or, 
perhaps, local terms, found in it. The arti- 
cles of animal food, however, from which 
ſome ideas of the annual ſtores will be formed, 
are as follows: 60 beeves, 162 ſheep, 166 
lambs, 206 dozen of capons, 42 dozen of 
poultry, 166 geeſe, 8 ſwine, and 11 laſts, and 
8 barrels of ſalmon, The reſt of theſe ſtores 

were 
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were in wheat, barley and oats, and in quan- 
tities ſeemingly proportionable to the ſpeci- 
men above. Among other matters, are 66 
horſe-ſhoes. The ſum of 2731. 16s. ad. 
was paid in money. Theſe rents, with all 
that beſides had accumulated to this biſhop- 
rick, from royal grants and private donations, 
would, it is ſaid, at this time produce b 
thouſand pounds a year. 


I have not exhibited this catalogue to your 
view, with any deſign of ſneering at the lux- 
ury of churchmen before the reformation, be- 
cauſe I am perſuaded, that hoſpitality and 
charity in the golden days of the catholic 
church, had ever much more concern in the 
expence of their brilliant revenues than their 
own private indulgencies. You will under- 
ſtand that I am ſpeaking of the ſecular clergy. 
A very great portion too of their revenues 
was expended on the exterior magnificence 
of their eſtabliſhment; their buildings, their 
proceſſions, muſic, ſacerdotal attire, &c. &c. 


Tux trade of Elgin is, at this day, very in- 
* and, except the export of dreſt 
{kins 
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{kins for the manufacture of gloves, is chiefly 
confined to the ſale of commodities to ſerve 
the demand of the town, and of the country 
in its neighbourhood. Here is no manufac. 
ture of any conſequence: The ſpinning of 
linen has, in ſome meaſure, ſucceeded to the 
working on woollen ; a branch in which the 
inhabitants of Elgin were — occupied 
to conſiderable advantage. 


As a royal borough, this town enjoys many 
valuable privileges. Its corporation-fund is 
reſpectable, arifing from the leaſes of their 
land, from market-tolls, and ſome other re- 
ſources. There are fix companies of tradeſ- 
men incorporated by charter, who have eſta- 
bliſhed certain charities for the relief of the 
widows of their deceaſed brethren. The ma- 
giſtrates have availed themſelves of antient 
grants from the crown, to found an Engliſh, 
and a claſſical ſchool. The proviſions, in- 
deed, made for the education of youth in every 
town, and almoſt every village in North 
Britain; and the general attention given to 
prevent neglect and degeneracy in theſe inſti- 
tutions, reflects peculiar credit on this part of 


Our 
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our nation, and may be reckoned among the 
molt efficient cauſes of its rapid advancement 
in all the arts and improvements of civil life. 


N.B. This letter was to haye been ſucceeded by the life 
of Florence Wilſon, a native of Elgin, diſtinguiſhed early 
in the fixteenth century, by his genius, and by uncommon 
acquiſitions in the Greek and Roman literature, and other 
branches of knowledge, | 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXII. 


| Aberdeen, Sept. 18, 1792. 


- 


ARGE woods in Scotland generally an- 
T. nounce the reſidence of ſome noble, or 
opulent family, not diſtant. Extenſive mo- 
dern plantations, and ſome tracts of antient 
foreſt varied our ride this afternoon (Sept 1 5.) 
after we had paſſed ſome miles of corn coun- 
try well cultivated. We had the ſatisfaction 
of ſeeing ſubſtantial farm-houſes and decent 
cottages, built of ſtone. About ſun-ſet, we 
found ourſelves on the banks of the Spey; a 
very rapid ſtream. When we had ferried 
over, a few minutes brought us to Fockabars, 
in the north-weſtern angle of the county of 
Bamff; a ſmall town on the edge of thoſe 
extenſive woods which ſurround Caſtle-Gor- 
don. | 


A little way from the town, betwixt it and 
the river, ſtands a very handſome battle- 


mented gateway ; conſiſting of a porter's 


lodge, 
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lodge, and ſome length of wall carried out on 
either ſide of it, the whole making a good 
impreſſion. What we conceived the founda- 
tion of the deſign, ſhall be mentioned by and - 
by. As ſoon as we had paſſed this gateway, 
we followed a road for ſome time through a 
broad avenue in the wood, bordered on either 
fide by ſhrubs, and winding gracefully along, 
till the trees, ſuddenly receding on all fides, 
left an open lawn of great extent, from which 
Caſtle-Gordon burſt at once into fight with 
| moſt magnificent effect. It is a light ſtone 
edifice, of extraordinary dimenſions ; its 
length, at firſt, the moſt ſtriking. The body 
is joined, on either ſide, by two ſtrait arcades ; 
each running 120 feet clear to the eye, and 
terminating at two wings of offices, each of 60 
feet long. The whole front is battlemented. 
The acceſſory parts are depreſſed in beautiful 
ſymmetry and ſubordination to the body, 
which, in turn, ſeems ſubmitted to a ſtately 
ſquare Saxon tower, riſing in awful ſtate from 
behind it; a relic of the antient caſtle of the 
Gordons. The effect of this combination is 
wonderfully grand. The architect's concep- 

| tion 
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tion of it was full of genius; of which, in- 
deed, the whole of this ſuperb pile bears un- 
diſputed proof. 


Vav7* E Sept. 16. 
We were obliged to viſit Caſtle- Gordon 
this morning, at ſo early an hour, that we 
could not think of aſking admittance to ſee the 
apartments, which, from what we heard of 
them, . we left 'unſeen with much regret. 
The modern caſtle has been built about twen- 
ty years: Its ſituation is low, and has appa- 
rently little to recommend it ; except the op- 
portunity of producing the noble effect which 
I have mentioned from the poſition of the 
modern houſe, under the lordly brow of the 
old tower. The ground in front of the houſe 
is unfiniſhed, and ſtill incloſed with wood to- 
wards the river. This water will, undoubt- 
edly, be laid open, if it can be kept within 
due bounds ; which it now frequently tranſ- 
greſſes in the fury of its inundations. What 
the country beyond it may have to ſhew to the 
houſe, except wood, we could not tell; but 
in traverſing it yeſterday afternoon, we ſaw 
no other intereſting object. — The porter's 
lodge 
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lodge, and its appendages, which, I will now 
explain, repreſent in miniature, the whole 
front-plan of the modern houſe. The 
thought ſeems original; at leaſt, we recol- 
lected no inſtance of it elſewhere. It is in- 
genious enough; and, if it produce not too 
frequent imitation, will continue to pleaſe. 
The execution of it is neat and elegant ; but 
it is one of thoſe things, of which there ſhould 
not be many. Mr; Baxter of Leith was, we 
are informed, the architect and builder of the 
new caſtle; but the Duke of Gordon him- 
ſelf, is ſaid to have fuggeſted the beſt ideas of 
the plan. | | 


AFTER we had paſſed a hill or two, over 
which our road led us from Fockabars, we 
loſt fight of all that ſylvan ſcenery, which 
characterizes the domain of the Duke of 
Gordon, and came into a bleak and naked 
country, where not a ſingle object preſented 
itſelf, which could entertain the eye. The 
roads too, in general, are bad, and by loſing 
our way, we blundered into places almoſt 
impaſſable. Though our eyes were little 
amuſed, they were much occupied; I mean 

in 
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in finding where to extricate ourſelves with 
ſafety from the difficulties of the way, 
Whilſt we were plunging among bogs and 
moraſſes, a ſhower of rain, exceſſively vio- 
tent; obliged us to mount a hill for the neareſt 
ſhelter, in a dirty hamlet ; where the cottages 
were as mean as thoſe in the Highlands, and 
acceſs to the door-way of each was much ob- 
ſtructed by an aromatic dunghill in cloſe con- 
tact with the threſhold ; upon which we de- 
ſcended by an artleſs flight of ſteps made on 
the ſide of this putreſcent maſs, and thence 
into a ſmoaky hovel, right worthy of its en- 
trance. We found within, however, kind 
and hoſpitable beings, to whom habit, the 
general conciliator of man with his miſery, 
had rendered theſe unpromiſing circumſtances 
perfectly eaſy and indifferent. The poſition 
of theſe dunghills is, undoubtedly, matter of 
choice, becauſe the ſame is common all over 
the vicinity. It is meant, perhaps, to break 
the current of wind on their cold earth-floors ; 
or to prevent the entrance of water in the 
deluging rains, to which they are ſubject in 
this windy region ; or for ſome other reaſon 
better, or worſe, which a ſtay of ten minutes 
| gave 
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gaves us, we thought, no right toaſk. Some 
familiarity muſt take place, before inquiries 
of ſuch ſort appear decent. 


Tur good people, as ſoon as the rain 
ceaſed, directed, and, indeed, aſſiſted us, to 
get into the high road, from which we had 
deviated. Through this, we jumbled on to 
a late breakfaſt, at Keith; a ſmall town, nine 
miles from Fockabars. What few particu- 
lars we have learnt of this place, I will give 
you whilſt the refreſhment of our horſes ob- 
liges us to prolong our ſtay. A good deal of 
flax is produced in this neighbourhood ; ſome 
of which the inhabitants of Keith are em- 
ployed in drefling, ſpinning, and weaving ; but 
the largeneſs of farms, and that continually 
increaſing in this country, diminiſhes the 
quantity of labour neceſſary upon each, and 
throws many more hands into this town and 
its dependent hamlets, than can be conſtantly 
occupied in the manufactures which have ſuf- 
fered of late years from the prevalent mode of 
wearing cottons ; ſo that the poor are very 
numerous and burthenſome. I demanded of 
the — with whom TI had been converſing 
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about Keith, why the farms were caſt into 
ſuch large allotments, when the firſt neceſſary 
conſequence is the increaſe of the poor ; and 
the ſecond, a diminution of the population. 
« The farmers in this part,” he anſwered, 
% cannot otherwiſe maintain themſelves : 
Many upon ſmall farms have broken, and loſt 
the little they began with.” I found, on 
purſuing my queſtions, that becauſe the foil 
is tolerable, land is let, in this poor country, 
under a rude climate, at as high a rent, upon 
an average, as it is in many counties in Eng- 
land, viz. at 158. and 20s. per acre. It is 
needleſs to add, that large farms and exorbi- 
tant rents, originating in the luxury or ava- 
rice of proprietors, muſt have the ſame rui- 
nous tendency here, which they have every 
waere elle. When theories of government, 
or of ceconomics, are the ſubject of diſcourſe 
at the tables of theſe gentlemen, it is pleaſant 
to hear how eloquently they inſiſt, that the 
ſtrength and proſperity d a ſtate depends on 
its population, and how neceſſary it is, that 
good ſubjects ſhould encourage it; and in that 
irritation of feeling, and fervency of ſpirit 
to which ſome gentlemen, are ſubject in con- 

| verſation, 
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verſation, it is, perhaps, ſometimes aſſerted, 
that it is more neceſſary, each individual of 
a community ſhould be covered, and have 
ſomething to eat, than that any one ſhould 
be cloathed in purple, and fare ſumptuouſly 
every day. This all paſſes in an afternoon 
over their wine: in a morning, they are en- 
gaged with their ſtewards in contriving the 
ſureſt means of defeating theſe humane and 
patriotic maxims. | 


A large bleach- field, with an extenſive ap- 
paratus, has been eſtabliſhed on the river 
Iſla, within the precincts of this pariſh. 
The tannage of leather too, employs ſome: of 
its poor inhabitants; and they who have no- 
thing to do, but to meditate on the happy 
conſequences of large farms and high rents, 
find a temporary reſource in that charitable 
ſpirit, which is ſaid to diſtinguiſh the more 
ſubſtantial houſeholders, and proprietors of 
this extenſive pariſh. That ſuch of the poor 
as find conſtant occupation, and are able to 
gain a few pence in a week beyond the de- 
mand of their immediate neceſſities, may not 
be tempted to an avaricious accumulation, 
D d 2 that 
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that great engine of morality, a diſtillery of 
corn-ſpirits has been ſet up at Keith. I 
ſhall mention a circumſtance nearly as much 
to the advantage of the place in acquainting 
you, that a ſchool has been founded here, and 
is ſaid to be very ably managed. Keith has 
the credit of having given birth to a 
very worthy and uſeful man; the late 
James Ferguſon, well known in the world 
of letters, for his proficiency in mechanics, 
and natural philoſophy ; which his own ap- 
plication, without academical aſſiſtance, had 
enabled him to acquire, and which he taught 
ſucceſsfully for a ſeries of years, to a great 
number of pupils, by a method as ſingularly 
perſpicuous, as it was peculiarly his own. 


Huntley. 


Wr have been dragging along, chiefly on 
foot, nine miles from Keith, to this town, 
through roads more execrably bad, than thoſe 
which we had met with before breakfaſt. 
They continued to improve in ruggedneſs till 
we reached Gilgatherabus Bridge, over the 
Burn of Cairny. The odd name of the 
bridge made us {mile in the midſt of our pain- 

ful 
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ful efforts to proceed. From thence to 

Huntley, a long way meaſured by time, 
though ſhort as to ſpace, the roads were cer- 
tainly at their ne plus ultra” of imperfection. 
They are really a curioſity in this diſtrict; and 
the only one we met with in this ſecond and 
laſt a& of our day's journey, unleſs we except 
the uncouth name of the bridge juſt men- 
tioned, which really ſounded ſo comically to 
our ears in the mouth of a peaſant, who told 
us it with a grin, that till we heard it re- 
peated twice or thrice by ſome other people, 
we imagined, he had waggiſhly invented it. 


Tux face of the country we have paſſed, 
differs little or nothing from that which I 
deſcribed, in the former part of the day, till 
we begin to approach Huntley, in the envi- 
rons of which the Duke of Gordon has co- 
vered ſeveral of the hills with plantations of 
fir. We find this a dirty old town in a low 
ſituation. Some ancient building in the mar- 
ket-place, has lately been pulled down: 
That which is rearing in its ſtead, will be a 
conſiderable improvement, and give this ſpa- 
cious area a regular and handſome appear- 
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ance. The whole town, I believe, is built of 
ſtone. _ 


A manufacture, which keeps at work no 
fewer than two hundred looms, in the weav- 
ing of table cloths, ' and alſo ſome finer ſorts 
of linen, is in a flouriſhing ſtate, and gives 
life to the town. Theſe articles find a ready 

market at Aberdeen. | 


Tux old caſtle of Huntley, a mile from the 
town, is a venerable. ruin, ſeated on elevated 
ground, commanding very agreeably the hills 
around, which the Duke of Gordon's planta- 
tions greatly adorn. On the ſouth ſide of the 
caſtle, beneath a turret riſing above the gate 
of entrance is inſcribed, in large letters 


George I. Marquis of Huntley, Henrietta, 
Marchioneſs of Huntley. | 


Inverury, Sept. 16. 
From Huntley to this place, our ride, ot 
one and twenty miles, has been pleaſant 
enough, through a country varied with gently 
riſing hills, and ſcattered plantations of fir. 
Here and there the ruins of ſome antient caſ- 
tle 
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the gave a melanchoiy air of departed gran- 
deur to its vicinity, The face of the country 
is more characteriſtically marked by tillage 
than by paſture; but the graziers ſeem not to- 
have been inattentive to their department; as 
their black cattle, larger than we long met 
with, have the appearance of an improved 
breed. Harveſt is but juſt begun ; though 
the weather is ſo cold, that we found a good 
deal of ice on our road. Juſt before we enter 
Inverury, we paſs the houſe of the Earl of 
Kintore, which poſſeſſes the advantages of 
wood and water; if, indeed, there be not a 
little too much of the latter. Its ſcite is low, 
like that of the town, which ſtands at the 
confluence of two rivers, . the Ury and the 
Don. Inverury, though a ſmall place, is a 
royal borough, and that of great antiquity. 
A provoſt, a dean of guild, bailiffs, a treaſu- 
rer, and counſellors manage its corporate con- 
cerns; a body which ſhould ſeem quite ſuffi- 
cient for the purpoſe, as the population of 
the place does not amount to an hundred fa- 
milies. The borough is ſaid to have derived 
its original privileges from Robert Bruce, who 
gained his firſt victory in its neighbourhood, 
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over the forces of Edward I. The good for. 
tune which marked the progreſs of his arms, 
from the time of this event, rendered him 
partial to Inverury ; but it does not appear 
that the ſmiles of royalty, not even thoſe of 
Mary Stuart *, have ever been able to render 
it flouriſhing, or very conſiderable, It has 
no trade, nor any manufactures; as the work 
of a few common craftsmen, occupied on 
the immediate buſineſs of the inhabitants, will 
not claim that title. Moſt of the families 
poſſeſs ſome ſmall portion of land, which 
each cultivates for its own uſe. It derives 
ſome benefit from the paſſage of travellers ; 
as being fituated on the neareſt of the roads 
from Inverneſs to Aberdeen. But till the 
erection of the new bridge, under the auſpi- 
ces of the Earl of Kintore, the way through 
Inverury was often rendered impracticable 
by the united inundations of the two rivers. 
The bridge has been thrown over the Don, 
at a conſiderable expence, and in all reſpects 
does credit to the place. There is a tolera- 
ble inn at Inverury, which our hoſt tells us, 
in the words of Bobadil, is frequently a ſcene 
* She renewed its charter, 


of 
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of ſome „rant and roar” in the ſummer and 
in the autumn, when reſorted to by parties of 
gentlemen from Aberdeen and other places, 


who meet here for the diverſion of fiſhing 
and ſhooting. | 


OvuR road to Aberdeen from Inverury, 
lying, for the four laſt miles, among wooded 
hills, was very pleaſant. 'Two lofty pinna- 
cles or ſpires, riſing from the church of old 
Aberdeen, all the way in view, ſeen more or 
leſs, and in varying perſpective according to 
our change of ground, without a particle of 
any other edifice, till we deſcended into the 
town, kept the imagination in amuling ſuſ- 
penſe for an hour before our arrival. On our 
nearer approach to Aberdeen, and from an 
elevated part of the road, we caught a bird's- 
eye view of a deep and beautiful meadow, . 
watered by the Don, and hemmed in on all 
ſides by hanging cliffs, fringed with wood; a 
ſcene which we ſhould have thought more 
than commonly pictureſque and engaging, 
had it not partly ſerved the diſinchanting 
purpoſe of a print-field, 
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Tur new town of Aberdeen is ſomewhat 
irregularly built on the fide of a hill, and 
partly on a plain, juſt above the level of the 
ſea. The Broad-gate ſtreet, which traverſes 
the city nearly from the ſummit to the bot- 
tom of the hill, is handſomely built, is of 
confiderable width, entirely ſtrait, and paved 
with flag-ſtones. There are other clegant 
ſtreets of later date, which contribute much 
fo the embelliſhment of the place. But the 
boaſt of new Aberdeen is the harbour, at the 
mouth of the Dee; which, at high water, ad- 
mits trading ſhips of the greateſt burthen. It 
is defended by a very fine pier of ſtone, which, 
reckoning its length with that of the quay, 
extends nearly a mile. The width of the 
quay, fronted by a row of modern houſes, 
and thoſe extremely well built, gives a plea- 
ſant, and, indeed, an impoſing air to that ſide 
Of the town, ſituated towards the ſea. 


Tae church of St. Nicholas is an antient 
ſtructure, and ſerves for two places of worſhip, 
by an œconomical partition running acroſs it. 
If this parſimony of ſpace for public worſhip, 
ſo frequently met with in Scotland, be com- 

| penſated 
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penſated by the liberal ſacrifices of the heart, 
in a degree inverſely proportionate, (and who 
can tell but that Being, to whom they are of- 
fered) happy are the people that are ſuch a 
caſe! That portion of St. Nicholas's church, 
Where the Provoſt and Bailiffs of the town 
attend divine ſervice, is very neatly fitted up; 
a canopy of mahogany, with arm chairs on 
either fide of the Provoſt's ſeat, diſtinguiſhes 


their place from that of the reſt of the au- 
ine 


We were ſhewn a beautiful monument, by 
Bacon, erected to the memory of Mrs. Aller- 
dice. The allegorical figures of piety and be- 
nevolence, placed on either ſide of a feſtooned 
urn, repreſent the character of the deceaſed. 
The figures beneath the urn, ſuppoſed, of 
courſe, to contain the aſhes, are happily con- 
ceived. They are weeping over the infant, 
whoſe birth proved fatal to this much la- 
mented mother. The figures are in white 
marble, upon a black ground of the ſame 
matter. The execution of the whole dero- 
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gates, in no reſpect, from the reputation of 
the artiſt. | 


OPPeosITE to this marble is a monumental 
tablet of braſs, engraven with effigies of Lid- 
del, formerly profeſſor of mathematics in the 
univerſity of Aberdeen. The figure is full of 
character, and admirably executed in other 
reſpects, I am ſorry I omitted to tranſcribe 
a Latin inſcription beneath it, importing, 
among other particulars, the high eſtimation 
in which he was held with regard to the ſci- 
ence he profeſſed. I was the leſs anxious about 
it at the moment of inſpection, becauſe I had 
ſomewhere met with memoirs of biogra- 
phy relative to him; to which I flattered my- 
ſelf I could readily refer; but I have fince 
ſearched for them without ſucceſs. 


FRoM this church we went to Gordon's 
hoſpital, conſiſting of an infirmary and a ſchool 
ſor ſixty boys. It is a large and commodious 
edifice, with a ſpacious garden and a bowling- 
green for the uſe and amuſement of the ſcho- 
lars. In the council room, where the go- 
vernors or truſtees of the foundation aſſemble, 

we 
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we met with a little manuel of regulations; 
in which the food for every meal for each day 
of the week, and that to be repeated every 
week in the year, is minutely preſcribed for 
the boys of the ſchool. A diet more ſimple 
can ſcarcely be conceived: Animal food is ſel- 
dom permitted: bread, milk, oats, barley- 
meal, and vegetables, with ſome little change 
in the mode of preparation, conſtitute the 
chief part of every day's bill of fare. The 
quantity too is fixed within bounds of mode- 
ration. The habitual temperance obſerved 
here, muſt be favourable to the beſt exertions 
of the mind. Mens ſana in corpore ſano, 
is, perhaps, no where more happily exem- 
plified, than in the natives of Scotland ; an 
advantage which they will probably enjoy, as 
long temperance and hardy diſcipline continue 
the general character of their ſchools. 


Ovr next viſit was to the Trinity Friars, 
an eſtabliſhment reſembling that of the Char- 
terhouſe, in London, in reſpect of its proviſion 
for decayed tradeſmen. The greater part of 
the building, particularly the chapel, is very 
antique. In the council-room belonging to 

this. 
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this houſe, the ſeven chartered companies of 
Aberdeen- hold their courts and ordinary 
meetings. The room is adorned with the 
portraits of eminent perſons, among, which 
we faw that of, William the Lion, king of 
Scotland, who died at the beginning of the 
x3th century *. This brave' and generous 
prince was uſed to retire, occaſionally, to this 
convent, and, abſtracted from the world, to 
give a portion of his time to prayer and de- 
vout contemplation, Toward the latter part 
of his long reign, for he poſſeſſed the throne 
of Scotland forty-nine years, Richard I. Cour 
de Lion, ſucceeded to that of England. 
Theſe princes reſembled each other in that 
generoſity and heroiſm, which had gained to 
each, in that age of chivalry, a ſimilar ſur- 
name. And Buchanan, after mentioning 
William's congratulatory viſit, and preſent to 
the King ef England, upon his return home, 
after his cruſade and impriſonment, obſerves, 
that the two kingdoms were never more at-- 
tached to each other than during the contem- 
porary period of their reigns Þ. | 


* In the year 1214. 
+ Nec unquam nomen Scoticum creditur Anglico ſuiſſe 
conjunctius. Lib. VII. p. 26, * ' 
| THE 
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Tux univerſity of Aberdeen has two col- 
leges; one of them founded by Earl Mariſhal 
in 1593, and ſituated in the new town. This 
is a plain and gloomy looking building, with 
a ſmall court in front, and contains the li- 
brary, a large hall, and different lecture- 
rooms, with repoſitories for the philoſophical 
apparatus, and a ſmall collection of minerals, 
and other articles of natural hiſtory. There 
are alſo apartments for ſome of the profeſſors, 
of whom are eight upon this eſtabliſhment, 
who give lectures in the ſeſſions: About 150 
ſtudents retain to it at preſent. In the library 
a beautiful Latin manuſcript was ſhewn us of 
a work by Leonard Aretin *, on ſome part 
of Ariſtotle. I need not acquaint you that 
the univerſity boaſts the author of the Min- 
ſtrel among the actual profeſſors of the Ma- 
riſchal College. The members of an acade- 

This was not the famous ſatiriſt of crowned heads. His 
chriſtian name was Peters Leonard Aretin, was, born, how- 
ever, at Arezzo, the birth-place of the former; but it was 
160 years before him. He was Secretary of Briefs to Pope 


Innocent VII. and to four of his ſucceſſors. He was a 


friend of Poggius, and much diſtinguiſhed among the literati 
of his time. 


mical 
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mical inſtitution may often have reaſon to be 
proud of their college: Such, as unite the 
genius and talents of this profeſſor, will find 
their college not leſs proud of its members. 


Txe King's College in the Old Town, 
founded by Biſhop Elphinſtone, a hundred 
years before the Mariſchal College, has con- 
fiderably the advantage of the latter in point 
of building, and magnitude. The ſummit 
of its antient tower, adorned with croſs dia- 
dems, like the upper part of our regal 
crowns, has a fingular appearance. This or- 
nament, as well as its name, was meant to 


denote the royal patronage * under which the 
college was eſtabliſhed. 


Tur library, a handſome and ſpacious 
room, has a good collection of books, arran- 
ged, to the eye at leaſt, in a convenient man- 
ner. I wiſhed to have found here, Auditor 
Benſon's edition of Dr. Arthur Johnſon's 


Pſalms , on the plan of the Delphin clafſics, 

* That of James IV. 

+ This elegant paraphraſe was chiefly written at the 
inſtance of Archb. Laud, by whoſe intereſt, probably, 
Dr. Johnſon was made phyſician to Charles I. See Anec- 
dotes of Bowyer, by Nichols, p. 152. | 

and 
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and © a compariſon of his tranſlation with 
Buchanan's,” publiſhed the ſame year, 1741 ; 
but I met with neither, 


THe librarian, you may be ſure, would 
not fail to point out the fine Glaſgow editions 
of Homer and Virgil. The Vatican manuſ- 
cript of Virgil, printed as a * fac ſimile, 
was put into our hands. The inſpection of 
Anderſon's book of the Diplomata & 
Numiſmata Scotiæ, afforded us entertain- 
ment: The mark of King Duncan“, in the 
form of a croſs, ſet to a charter of certain 
lands, granted by him to St. Cuthbert's, in 
Edinburgh, drew our notice, His majeſty's 
mark being authenticated by a number of his 
courtiers, who were able to write ſhews, that 
the royal example had not made that acquiſi- 


* It was Duncan II. who came to the throne, 1094, 
whom Buchanan calls“ Homo militaris, et artium pacis 
non admodum ignarus, Lib. VII. 118. It appears from this 
charter, the original of which is among the archives of the 
church of Durham, that Duncan, although he was a baſtard, 
affirms, that he was king of the Scots by inheritance. *©* Se 
hzre ditarie Scotorum regem conſtare affirmat, Annot, ad 
Buchan, Hiſt p. 422. 
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tion diſgraceful, nor even unfaſhionable. In 
this inſtance, the maxim 


Regis ad exemplar totus componitur orbis, 


was by no means applicable; though it proves 
frequently ſo, where royal example leaſt de- 
ferves imitation. And can Britons of this 
time help triumphing in the reflection, that 
the general manners of the kingdom could, in 
no reign prior to the preſent, ſo happily have 
taken their biaſs from the throne? 


I have, in a former letter, taken notice of 
the ſudden and violent tranſitions with which 
a traveller's letter is liable to ſurpriſe his rea- 
der; and if I lead you from the laſt topic to 
the ornaments of a public fountain, the next 
article in my minutes, you will take it .for 
granted, that I am verifying my obſervation, 
till I acquaint you, that a number of heads of 
Scottiſh and Engliſh monarchs, not ill ſculp- 
tured in bas-relief, adorn this ſtructure; a 
large octagon reſervoir of ſpring water, for 
the uſe of the town. The market-place, a 
very ſpacious area, in which this object met 

our 
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our curioſity, receives embelliſhment like- 
wiſe from the town-houſe, in the center of 
which. riſes a handſome ſpire; from the new 
hotel, and many good modern houſes, to 
which the inhabitants are joining other addi- 
tional beauties. This place you will naturally 
ſuppoſe the livelieſt ſcene of the town. 


THe population of the new, and the old 
city together, is thought to amount nearly to 
twenty thouſand ſouls: that is, twenty thou- 
ſand more than are to be found in all the po- 
pulation of France; twenty-five millions of 
ſouls having * lately been there annihilated 
by order of the convention. Heaven preſerve 
thoſe of his majeſty's ſubjects from the leger- 
demain of republican philoſophy! | 


ABERDEEN owes its conſiderable and in- 
creaſing number of inhabitants to a very flou- 
riſhing trade, and manufactures connected 
with it; for both which, particularly the 

* This alludes to the inſcription of La mort, un ſom- 
meil eternel,” placed over the cœmeteries of France, by order 


of the convention. Although this had not been done at the 
time of my tour, the anachroniſm will, perhaps, be pardoned. 
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former, it is happily ſituated. Veſſels from 
this port are engaged in exporting its manu- 
factures to Ruſſia, Sweden, Denmark, Nor- 
way, as well as to France, Spain, and other 
ſouthern parts of Europe. Its exports con- 
fiſt of thread, linen, and woollen ſtockings, 
both knit and woven, to a great amount, to- 
gether with thoſe of filk and cotton. The 
manufacture of paper, for which two mills 
have been erected, ſupplies another article of 
commerce. 


In the latter part of the ſummer, the 
whale-fiſhery, carried on from this place at 
Davis's Straits, cauſes a good deal of move- 
ment. Three veſſels ſent thither this ſum- 
mer, brought home five whales ; reckoned, I 
believe, upon the whole, a ſucceſsful cap- 
ture,—Struck by the odd appearance of 
plates, as they are called, of whale-bone, like a 
black grove waving to and fro in the wind, 
we were imperceptibly drawn toward the 
Strand ; the ſcene of thoſe operations, which 
the blubber undergoes, as ſoon as the veſſels 
arrive in port. As a deſcription of the boil- 
in, -houſe might prove a little too unctuous 

for 
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for a literary ſtomach, I will not defire you 
to peep into it ; though we ourſelves unſuſ- 
piciouſly ventured. You will be. fatisfied 
with obſerving almoſt an acre of ground be- 
hind it, covered with butts for the reception 
of the oil; enough to give you ſome idea of 
the ſcale on which the buſineſs is managed at 
Aberdeen. A fturdy little tar, whom we 
met with here, who had made ſeveral voy- 
ages in this fiſhery, and whoſe manners and 
diſcourſe we found above the ſcene of his 
life, explained to us, very intelligently, the 
different machines concerned in extract ing 
the oil, and in ſplitting, ſcraping, and drying 
the whalebone. The fat of a large whale 
will ſometimes produce thirty or forty butts 
of oil; and upwards of a thouſand plates, or 
blades of ſplit whalebone, from twelve to 
fourteen or fifteen feet long, and eight or ten 
inches broad, are often furniſhed by the jaws 
and gills; the whole of this article coming, 
as we underſtood, from the head of the fiſh.— 
Our ſailor ſhewed us ſome of the harpoons or 
bearded iron javelins, generally five or ſix feet 


long, with which the whale is killed; and 


E e 3 con- 
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concluded with a lively -account of the ma- 
nœuvres uſed in making the capture. When 
the ſhips, ſaid he, are arrived at their ſtation 
in the month of May, and are moored by our 
noſe-hooks to the ice, the captain or com- 
modore of every veſlel orders out his boat of 
obſervation, each manned by fix or ſeven ſai- 
lors, in queſt of the fiſh. As ſoon as we hear 
the whale blow, all join in the cry of fall! 
fall! when inſtantly one boat, or more, is 
let down from each ſhip with its complement 
of men, their lances and neceſſary tackle. 

All row after the fiſh with the utmoſt ſpeed 
they can, till they approach near enough for 
the harpooner to ſtrike him with all his 
might, in ſome more ſoft and vulnerable part 
near the ſpout ; having firſt inſerted his har- 
poon in a wooden ſtaff of ſome length, the 
more eaſily to reach the fiſh: ſome of our boats 
now cloſe about that of the harpooner, to 
join their lines to his, which is fixed to the 
ſtaff of the harpoon. The wounded fiſh ra- 
pidly plunges, or runs out into the ſea, after 
drawing our lines to the diſtance ofa hundred 
fathom, The other boats row away to that 


quar * 
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quarter, where, from the direction of the 
line, they gueſs the whale will riſe again; 
or, if he keep on the ſurface, where they may 
meet him, now ſufficiently weakened with 
effuſion of blood, to ſuffer the more delibe- 


rate attack of ſpears and lances to compleat 
our conqueſt. 


As we were leaving this place, the failor 
deſired us to take notice of a canoe, which one 
of the whale-ſhips had brought from Davis's 
Straits; not for any particular difference we 
ſhould find in its texture, from thoſe which 
are ſhewn-in every muſeum, but on account 
of a ſeal-ſkin covering or jacket, attached to 
the aperture in the middle of the canoe, where 
the Indian fits to row or paddle. As foon as 
he is ſeated, he draws up the ſkin all round 
him under the arms, and fixes the top of it 
ſo cloſely to his garment, all water-proof, 
that no ſea can poſſibly enter betwixt that 
and his own dreſs ; nor can it penetrate any 
of the ſeams. *©* Thus accoutred,” fays our 
tar, I have often ſeen theſe” ſavages dexte- 
_— making their way through the rougheſt 

Ee water 
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water in a briſk gale, and, though frequently 
overſet, recovering their proper poſitian with 
the greateſt caſe, and at length arriving a 
and undiſmayed to ſhore. 


Sous of the exhauſtleſs quarries of gra- 
nite, uſed in the pavement of London, and 
many towns both in England and Scotland, 
are in this neighbourhood, The produce of 
them lying in vaſt heaps, occupies a good 
deal of ſpace on the quay, and finds employ- 
ment for numerous hands, and many thouſand 
tons of ſhipping. 


In the extenſive walk, which we have 
been taking on the quay, the pier, and the 
ſtrand, where ſo many ſea-faring men, and 
numberleſs others of, the lower order, were 
employed in their ſeveral vocations, it was, 
with pleaſure, we obſerved, that moſt of them 
could go through all the different operations 
of their craft, exert their vigour or addreſs, 
call out for aſſiſtance or diſpatch, and extri- 
cate themſelves from any little difficultics or 
dangers, which might attand their employ- 


ment, 
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ment, and even expreſs emotions 'of occa- 
fional ſurpriſe, without the ſhocking and uſe- 
leſs indecency of oaths and imprecations. A 
man here could handle a fail or an oar, with- 
out curſing his heart, b—ſt—g his eyes, or 
wiſhing them to drop into his hat; he could 
twiſt a cable, or ſplit a. whalebane, without 
once aſking the devil to take him; and could 
hang a bale of goods upon a crane, or remove 
it, without damning either his own ſoul, or 
that of his neighbour to the loweſt pit of hell : 
So that there ſeems to be no neceſſary con- 
nexion between buſineſs and profaneneſs. As 
little, indeed, might naturally be expected 
betwixt common converſation and profane 
ſwearing. It would not be juſtice to the 
people of Scotland in general, to ſuppreſs an 
opinion, which we have hitherto formed, 
that they are much leſs addicted to this irre- 


verent practice, than the inhabitants of many 
other countries. 


IxDEED this vulgar and bluſtering effuſion 
of profaneneſs is elſewhere found to be fo ex- 
tenſively prevalent, that an ingenious divine, 

in 
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in his endeavours, by ſome means to account 
for it, might well aſk, © Whether it were a 
paſſion, an appetite, or an inſtin& ; or whe. 
ther a man might be born with a ſwearing 
conſtitution ? 


N. B. The life of Elphinſtone, biſhop of Aberdeen, 
was to have been placed here. | 
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LETTER XXIII. 


Dundee, Sept. 20, 1792 


H EN we had got about 2 miles ſouth- 

ward of Aberdeen, we were much 
ſtruck with the beauty of the coup d'eil” 
which was preſented to us on looking. back 
upon the city, from a hill we were aſcending. 
We were now travelling in a country agreea- 
bly varied with hill and dale, abounding with 
corn and paſture intermixed, and inhabited, 
apparently, by a ſober and induſtrious pea- 
ſantry. Their implements of huſbandry have 
a neat and improved appearance, We dined 
at Stonehaven, (Sept. 18,) a ſmall town on 
the ſea-fide. It has a harbour of convenient 
compaſs, formed and defended by a pier. 
Thoſe of its veſſels, which are not employed 
in a coaſting trade to London, are chiefly oc- 
cupied in importing lime-ſtone from Leith, 
for the manure of the lands in this quarter, 
A good deal of flax is ſpun here by the fe- 
male inhabitants. With theſe, and proba- 
bly 
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bly other reſources, the poorer people ſeem to 
procure a comfortable ſubſiſtence, and the or- 
der above them to be not ill at their eaſe. 
The fame face of country, as that in our 
morning's ride, continued to Bervie ; another 
little town, where we halted for the night. 
The drum was beating, juſt at our arrival, to 
ſet the manufacturers at liberty from their 
looms. This martial inftrument is much in 
uſe among the North Britons for ſuch pur- 
poſes, and others equally unconnected with 
war. The town=criers commonly announce 
their intelligence to the public, after having 
aſſembled their auditors, by beat of drum. 
On various parts of our route from Aberdeen, 
we faw plantations of wood about farms, 
villages, and gentlemen's houſes, vigorouſly 
contradicting Dr. Johnſon's aſſertion, who 
ſays there were no trees from- to 
Bamf, fifty miles diſtant. The whole quan- 
tity is certainly much leſs than would be 
ſafficient to denominate this a woody country ; 
much leſs too than might, perhaps, be de- 
ſirable either for beauty or profit; but enough 
to prove the aſſertion to have originated in 
ſomething like a reſolute prejudice, had not 

the 
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the Doctor's fight been remarkably bad, or 
that he might poſſibly have travelled in the 
night. The greater part had no appearance 
of having been planted fince his tour; only 
twenty years ago. The farm-houſes and 
cottages, which we met with, are not infe- 
rior to thoſe even of South Britain ; and our 


road was rendered highly pleaſant by conti- 
nual views of the ſea. 


Aberbrothic, Sept. 19. 


Wr ſet out this morning under a lowering 
{ky ; but the pleaſantneſs of the way, in the 
{tile of yeſterday's journey, compenſated for 
the abſence of ſunſhine. Abundant crops of 
barley, oats, and beans, almoſt every where 
ripe, wanted nothing but ſettled weather to 
anticipate a joyful harveſt. Coming early 
before noon to Montroſe, we allowed our- 
ſelves time to walk over this well-built and 
reſpectable town; ſituated upon the eſtuary of 
the Eſk, which, at high water, nearly ſur- 
rounds it: but I ſhould not forget to mention 
that, at about three miles northward, we had 
croſſed a handſome bridge, very lately finiſhed, 
and erected at a conſiderable expence for the 

benefit 
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benefit of this place; jointly by royal boun- 
ty, and a ſubſcription of the town and its 
vicinity. Montroſe has a neat pier, and 
ſemi-circular harbour. It partakes in the 
whale- fiſhery with all the larger ſea- ports of 
Scotland. The falmon fiſhery of the Eſk is 
alſoa valuable object of its trade; not to men- 
tion thoſe, which originate in its different 
looms and fabrics. The manufactures of 
linen, thread, and fail-cloths, a bleachery, 
and the making of malt give conſtant em- 
ployment to thoſe of the inhabitants, not en- 
gaged on the water. 


THERE is, near the town, a large nurſery 
of foreſt trees, hardy exotics, &c. in which 
we may predict the future embelliſhment of 
a country, at preſent in poſſeſſion of many 
lucrative reſources, daily contributing to its 
more. ſolid comfort and proſperity. The 
country improves in richneſs of aſpect, 
as we proceed towards Aberbrothic. It is, 
hereabouts, chiefly incloſed, as in England. 
Villages of ſome magnitude, gentlemen's 
ſeats and plantations, frequently occur. This 
town, a royal borough, ſhortly pronounced 
| Arbroath, 
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Arbroath, is ſomewhat irregularly built ; but 
charmingly ſituated. Till within theſe laſt 
fifty years, it ſeems to have been neglected, 
and without conſequence, fince the diſſolution 
of its famous abbey. The town muſt for- 
merly have derived importance from its vici- 
nity to, and connection with that grand mo- 
naſtic eſtabliſhment. The harbour, which 
was made and maintained at the joint expence 
of the abbot and the burghers, was probably, 
in antient times, one of the moſt conſiderable 
on the eaſtern coaſt of Scotland. The mona- 
ſtery, one of the richeſt in the whole iſland, 
frequently entertained the kings of Scotland; 
its hoſpitality and charity were very extenſive. 
Its abbots were often the firſt churchmen in 
the kingdom. Cardinal Beaton, the Wolſey 
of Scotland, was the laſt, who held this pre- 
ferment, and that with the archbiſhopric of 
St. Andrews. Mr. Pennant informs us, 
though not upon what occaſion, or at what 
period of his reign, © that king John, the 
Engliſh monarch, granted to this monaſtery, 
the moſt uncommon privileges, under his 
great ſeal. He exempted it d Zelonus et 
conſuetudine, in every part of England, ex- 
| cept 
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cept London“. Not long after the death of 
Cardinal Beaton, its magnificence felt the 
deſtructive fanaticiſm of John Knox. The 
ruins are fingularly ſtriking and pictureſque, 
conſiſting, it is needleſs to fay, of broken 
towers, arches, ſtair-caſes, a gothic cloyſter, 
a grand gateway, &c. Theſe are the relics 
of the church, which now chiefly remain. 
Mr. Pennant having well deſcribed its form 
and dimenſions, and entered into ſeveral par- 
ticulars relative to its foundation and hiſtory, 
I muſt, not to repeat his obſervations, refer 
you to them. He has, however, taken no 
notice of a circumſtance or two, which, as 
they tend to ſhew the great change which this 
noble edifice has undergone, we thought not 
unworthy of remark. The ground, by the 

* It was not improbably, at the time when William the 
Lion, king of Scotland, the founder of this monaſtery, had 


conſented to the eſpoufals of his daughters Margaret and 
Iſabel with John's ſons, Henry and Riehard; when they were, 
according to Smollet, ſent to England with 15000 marks, 
by way of portion, and the Scottiſh king had agreed to pay 
fealty ahd homage to John, for certain lands ſouth of the 
Tweed. This ſeems to be the only juncture during their con- 
temporary reigns, when the Scottiſh king was likely to have 
demanded ſuch privileges, or John to have been diſpoſed to 
grant them, 


ſucceſſive 
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ſucceſſive falls, and mouldering of various 
parts of the ruin, is raiſed ten or twelve feet 
high, within ſome of the walls. Soil has been 
furniſhed by deſign, or by the accidental crum- 
bling of the materials ; and a pretty garden 
now occupies a great hall of the abbey with 
fruit trees, bowers of honey-ſuckle, and the 
luxuriant foliage of different ſhrubs. Within 
the nave of the church, is, at preſent, a flou- 
riſhing grove of aſh-trees. For the ſake of 
viewing the environs of Arbroath, to the beſt 
advantage, we aſcended a crazy old ladder, 
not without ſome hazard, and mounted a 
maſhve and lofty wall, from whence we ſur- 
veyed, at our eaſe, that beautiful amphithe- 
atre of hills in which the town is ſituated, the 
ſea on its ſouthern- ſide, with a reach of coun- 
try extending to the elevated parts of Fife- 
ſhire and Lothian, and the grand paſſages at 
which the Forth and the Tay enter the eaſt- 
ern ſea ; the view terminating northward in 


the Grampian hills. 


Tur proſperity of this borough after it 
had, for a long courſe of years, ſhared the 
fate of its princely abbey, began, ſomewhat 

F f before 
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before the middle of the preſent century, to 
revive. Some gentlemen of the town and 
neighbourhood entered into the ſcheme of 
railing a fund for the eſtabliſhment of a linen 
manufacture. They imported flax from the 
Baltic, and providing the requiſite machinery, 
ſet a number of hands to work on a ſort of 
brown linens, called Oſnaburghs. In this 
ſpecies of fabric, the weavers of Arbroath are 
ſaid to have long ſince acquired, and {till to 
retain, a ſuperiority over all their competitors. 
A vaſt quantity of ſail- cloth alſo, excellent in 
its kind, 1s made here. Of theſe articles to- 
gether the inhabitants exported, one year, not 
leſs than two millions of yards, and nearly the 
ſame quantity of each, and that, principally, 
to the London market. They- have other 
manufactures of linen; particularly a fort uſed 
for the linings of carriages, which ſucceeds 
well. Beſide the importation of raw mate- 
rials for their fabrics, and the exportation of 
their linen and fail-cloth, their trade in lime 
and coals, for the uſe and conſumption of all 
the neighbourhood, employs a number of 
veſſels and brings wealth to the place. 


Tur 
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Tu harbour is defended by a battery, 
mounting fix twelve pounders, erected a few 
years ago at the expence of the town and the 
adjacent country. An engineer was ſent down 
for the purpoſe by government. An account, 
which I have heard of the circumſtances that 
made this defence neceſſary, is too curious not to 
be worthy of notice. Toward the latter end 
of the late war, a Dunkirk privateer, com- 
manded by one Fall, probably born of ſome 


Britiſh refugee ſmuggler, anchored in the bay 


of Arbroath, The name of his veſſel was 
the Fearnaught ; a character which the cap- 
tain himſelf maintained upon that occaſion, 
as long as there was nothing to fear. After 


firing a few ſhots into the town, he diſpatched 


a flag of truce with a letter, written in bad 
Engliſh to the inhabitants, requiring them to 
ſend the mayor, and principal perſons of the 
town to make what he called ſome agrea- 
ment with him,” which, if they failed 
doing in a quarter of an hour, he ſhould 
% make his duty and ſet the town on fire,” 
concluding his letter with “ it is the will of 
yours,” — What dignity ! 
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Tux town being deſtitute of military de- 
fence, the magiſtrates had no other part to 
act than to ſend an indirect anſwer to the 
captain's epiſtle; obſerving, that he had 
mentioned no terms of ranſom, and requeſt- 
ing him not to proceed to violent meaſures, 
till he heard from them again. Time was 
precious, and a little being thus gained, ex- 
preſſes were immediately ſent to the neareſt 
towns, whence ſome ſmall force might be 
procured. A ſhort ſpace only elapſed, before 
the Captain communicated his terms in a ſe- 
cond epiſtle. He modeſtly demanded 30,0001. 
ſterling, at leaſt, and fix of the chiefs of the 
town as hoſtages for the payment. Be 
ſpeedy,” ſays he, or I ſhoot your town 
away directly, and I ſet fire to it.” His 
poſtſcript menaces hanging at the main-yard 
to all the preſoners aboard, if harm ſhould 
happen to the meſſengers whom he had ſent 
aſhore. An anſwer was delayed till ſome of 
the inhabitants could be armed, and a party 
of the ſoldiers had marched in from Montroſe. 
The magiſtrates then acquainted Captain 
Fall, that he might do his worſt ; for they 
would not give him a farthing. At this diſ- 

appointment 
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appointment the Captain's wrath, you may 
be ſure, was raiſed to a dreadful pitch : his 
guns were immediately played upon the town, 
and a heavy fire kept up for a conſiderable 
time. This having, however, little more 
effect than the demoliſhing of ſome chimney - 
tops, he conveyed a third letter to the town 
by ſome Scottiſh ſailors whom he had cap- 
tured at ſea, threatening, to come preſently 
with his cutter into the arbour, and to caſt 
down the town all over.” He deſires them 
to make haſte; becauſe he has no time to 
ſpare. They were once more graciouſly al- 
lowed a quarter of an hour to decide in ; and 
if not in his favour, at the expiration of it, he 
would make his duty.” | 


Tre only anſwer thought neceſſary to this 
laſt inſult, was a verbal meſſage, defiring his 
company aſhore, and hoiſting a flag of de- 
fiance on the Ballaſt Hill; the ſituation of 
the new battery, This produced a little more 
fruitleſs firing ; after which the hero thought 
proper to ſheer off with his Fearnaught *. 


The whole of this tranſaction paſſed on the 23d and 
24th of May, 1781. See Sinclair's ſtatiſtical account, under 
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Tu country, as we proceeded, ſouth. 
ward grew more  inclofed with hedge-rows, 
in the manner of England. A great deal of 
wheat, not to mention abundance of moſt 
kinds of corn, gave proofs of the proſperous 
ſtate of agriculture, and moſt of the villages 
and farm-houſes are pleaſantly ſheltered by 
wood. We paſſed Lord Panmure's park, on 
our right, and caught 2 view of the houſe, 
which, however, we had not time to viſit. 
Among its ornaments travellers have ſpoken 
of the portraits with diſtinction. The ground, 
which appears to take a large compals, is 
walled round, as the parks in Scotland are 
more commonly than with us. Some quarters 
of it exhibited a great deal of fine foreſt- wood; 
the open parts were grazed by numerous 
herds of black cattle, and horſes; and groups 
of deer were ranging the foreſt ; the whole a 
very lively ſcene. We ſtill commanded the 
ſea-view almoſt all the way on our left ; only 
intercepted, here and there, by riſing ground; 
as if to give the proſpect more agreeable va- 


article Arbroath, vol. 7. for Captain Fall's three curious 
letters entire, and ſome other particulars. 


riety. 
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riety. But after ſome time, the coaſt turns, 
ſuddenly, ſhort towards the weſt; riſing into 
beautiful eminences, which form the higher 
ſhore of the Firth of Tay. Having been 
amuſed with its delicious ſcenery, as much as a 
bad road would allow, we turned round on our 
left into lower ground, where a brilliant proſ- 
pect of the town of Dundee, ſtretched out on 
the northern coaſt of the eſtuary, with a large 
range of lovely country on either fide, very 
agreeably ſurpriſed us. What the town loſt 
in that air of ſplendor and elegance, which 
ſtruck us as we approached it, it gained on 
our entering it, in the important throng and 
movement of buſineſs. The ſtreets, and the 
great area before the Town Houſe were full 
of people. A number of travellers carriages 
{ſtood before the principal inns, or were 
driving through the town. Almoſt every 
perſon we ſaw had the appearance of engage- 
ment or occupation, and yet we could not 
learn, that there was any thing particular in 
the occaſion. Various manufactures are eſtab- 
liſhed here; the more flouriſhing of them of 
the ſame kind as at Arbroath. Theſe, united 
with its commerce, but on a much larger 


Ff4 ſcale 
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ſcale, principally excite that activity of ſpirit, 
which marked the more public quarters of 
the town. A fabric of courſe woollen 
cloths, newly commencing, under the firm of 
Vancouvre, and Co. raiſes expectations of its 
becoming one of the moſt important branches 
of buſineſs in the place. The harbour of 
Dundee has undergone great improvement 
ſince its original conſtruction, and is capa- 
cious enough to contain, at leaſt, two hun- 
dred fail. The warehouſes, on the quay, are 
of great dimenſions, and handſomely built. 
Though the town is not regular, it is full of 
good houſes; and the more modern ones are 
very neat. The Town Houſe and the new 
church, among the public edifices, are de- 
ſervedly recommended to the notice of ſtran- 


gers. The latter was planned by the father 


of the Adamses, whoſe architecture, at pre- 
ſent, contributes ſo much to the embelliſh- 
ment of our capital. The former is a great 
ornament to the Market Square; having its 
pediment in front, and a ſpacious piazza, 
adorned with columns for the merchants 
exchange. 


THE 
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Tux decoration, molt valued within, is a 
portrait of George Demſter, Eſq. ſo well 
known for the important part he has taken 
in the eſtabliſhment of fiſheries on the north- 
weltern coaſts of Scotland and the Hebrides ; 
with a view, among other advantages, to 
prevent emigrations, which had been gaining 
in this part of the kingdom. This gentleman, 
who repreſents the borough of Dundee, with 
others united in that diſtrict “ was, we have 
been informed, the firſt, who ſuggeſted in 
parliament the annual appropriation of one 
million of the ſurplus of the revenue towards 
the payment of the national debt; and among 
the foremoſt of thoſe, who promoted a revi- 
ſion of our revenue laws, and a ſyſtem better 
adapted to the eaſe and convenience of our 
commercial citizens, If, after more than 
thirty years patriotic ſervices, Mr. Demſter 
has, as we hear, taken the reſolution of re- 
tiring, for the reſt of his life, to cultivate and 
improve his paternal eſtate, he does it now 
with a good grace; and his conſtituents will, 
undoubtedly, with him all the ſatisfaction he 


* Perih, St. Andrews, Cupar, and Forfar. 
can 
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can enjoy in the laudable ſchemes of incloſing 
and planting his fields, draining a lake, and 
building a village. There ſhould feem, in 
this kind of ſeceſſion, more of the dignitas 
than the otium of rural retirement; a ſtate of 
activity, well ſuited to a mind which had 
made exertion long habitual, and which means 
only to exchange the cares of public, for 


thoſe of private life. 


The great gothic tower of Dundee, the 
principal relic of the antient church, is a 
magnificent object, and wonderfully aids the 
fine approach to the town. It was founded 
by David, brother of William the Lion, in 
conſequence of a vow to God upon his eſcape 
from ſhipwreck, and many other misfortunes* 
and hardſhips attending the cruſade, in which 
he had engaged with Richard of England. 


* Is dum redit, claſſe tempeſtibus disje&i, ab Ægyptiis 
captus, Venetis redemptus, Conſtantinopoli demum ab Anglo 
mercatore agnitus, poſt quartum tandem annum in Scotiam 
rediit.— Boethius credit, ab hoc Davide, incolumi illic expo- 
fito oppidum, quod Alectum ante vocabatur, appellatum 
fuiſſe Deidunam Dundee. Buchanan, Lib, VII. 126, 


You 
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You would wonder, whence reſources 
for two ſuch ſplendid monuments of pious 
enthuſiaſm, as thoſe at Arbroath and Dun- 
dee, founded ſo near each other, and in 
the ſame reign, could poſſibly be drawn; till 
I mention, that, according to Mr. Pennant, 
« David obtained a mandate from the Pope, 
ſtill to be ſeen in the Vatican, recommending, 


to aſſiſt in the expence, a collection through- 
out Chriſtendom.” 


N. B. The life of Henry Sccimgeon of Dudhope in this vici- 
nity, a profound critic and civilian, the friend and rival of 


Caſaubon and Henry Stephens, was to have made the ſubject 
of the next letter, 


LETTER 
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LE'T' TER” XXIV: 


Dumfermline, Sept. 22, 1792. 


S we left Dundee yeſterday morning, 

we were delighted with the neat 
| houſes, which we paſſed in the outer parts 
of the town. Our progreſs commanded a 
large expanſe of the Tay, and its variegated 
ſhores on either ſide, abounding in the 
richeſt cultivation. Different parts of 
the ſcenery were now put into motionby 
the commencing harveſt. The ground pre- 
ſently began to riſe, and, by degrees, 
the eſtuary became intercepted from our 
view for the ſpace of four or five miles. 


ITs appearance, when it met us again, was 
under the form of a beautiful river, to which 
the ruins of an antient caſtle, on the further 
bank, gave additional intereſt. The ſcene 
ſoon narrows into a valley, with cultivated 
hills on the ſouthern ſide of the water ; on 
the north runs a ledge of high rocks, perpen- 


dicular, 
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dicular, and naked in ſome parts; in others, 
bulging almoſt over our road, but covered 
with wood. Both the river and the vale, 
through which it winds, gtew more con- 
tracted in their dimenſions, till, upon an un- 
expected turn round the rocks, the whole 
ſcale of land and water became much en- 
larged, and the noble town of Perth, with its 
harbour, ſhipping, and elegant environs, at 
no great diſtance, came ſuddenly into view. 
Near this point it probably was, if the tradi- 
tion be founded, that the Roman army, on its 
march to Bertha, the old city of Perth, fa- 
luted the Tay with their exclamation of 
Ecce Tyberim !” a compariſon, as far as the 
colour of the two ſtreams is taken into ac- 
count, much to the advantage of the Tay, 
which, unleſs in great inundations, keeps a 
clear tranſparent courſe to the ſea, The 


poet *, you know, ſays of the Tyber, 


Vorticilus rapids et mult d flavus arend 
In mare prorumpit. 


© Tyber's glitt'ring floods, 
With circling whirlpools urge their winding ways, 
And lead their yellow waters to the ſea, En. VII. 


and 
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and you, who have often ſcen it, muſt recol- 
lect that, in all ſeaſons, it bears the ſame yel- 
low tint. In proſe, the Tyber would be cal- 
led muddy. In point of fulneſs and depth, 
another great beauty of the Tay, the compa- 
riſon is not leſs unfavourable to the Tyber, 
except for one half of the year. You will, 
perhaps, judge my reference to the authority 
of Pliny almoſt needleſs. He, ſpeaking of it 
as an object in his Tuſculan villa, ſays: Na- 
vium patiens &ſtate duntaxat, et vere; hyeme 
fummittur immenſigue fluminis nomen, arenti 
alveo, deſerit, autummno reſumit *. 


Tun Tay too, I believe, boaſts, on the 
whole, a greater breadth of channel than the 
Tyber. The fair concluſion ſeems to be, 
that the Romans have paid the Tyber a flat- 


* Lib. 5. Ep. 6. Navigable only in winter and ſpring, 
it grows ſhallow in ſummer, and leaving its channel almoſt 
dry, abandons all pretenſions to the name of a conſiderable 
river, which it begins to reclaim in the autumn.” If Pliny 
means here, by immenſi, more than the word confiderable im- 
Ports, I cannot conjecture what, from any thing I know of 
the Tyber; as he appears rather to be giving its general 
character in one of the ſeaſons, than its peculiar appearance 
under the ſhort intervals of inundation. 


tering 
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tering compliment. The Tay, however, 
like other beauties, has been ſometimes accu- 
{cd of cauſing very ſerious miſchiefs in tranſ- 
greſſing due bounds. The bridges of Perth, 
have been, at different times, demoliſhed, or 
{wept away by extraordinary floods; the town 
and adjacent country at the ſame time ſuffer- 
ing alarm, and often devaſtation, But the 
molt fatal of theſe diſaſters happened towards 
the end of the reign of William the Lion, 
juſt then returned to his capital in the decline 
of life, in, hopes, doubtleſs, of enjoying the 
remainder of a long and troubled reign in that 


peace, which he had at length eſtabliſhed. 


Tur greateſt part of the city was over- 
thrown in the night, by a ſudden inundation 
of the Tay. The king's palace ſhared this 
calamity: His infant ſon, with his nurſe, 
and fourteen other perſons loſt their lives: 
The reſt of its inhabitants, with difficulty, 
eſcaped. The waters having covered the 
whole ſcite of the town, hardly a ſingle 
habitation remained unhurt. The city was 
rebuilt under the auſpices of William, in a 
more convenient ſituation, a little lower 

down 
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down on the fame river . According to 
Camden , it very ſoon became rich and 
flouriſhing, and as long as it continued a 
royal reſidence, was probably conſidered as 
the capital of the realm ; but it was no more 
than poetically true, that, according to his 


bard quoted below, that its riches ſupported 
the kingdom, 


Wr entered the town by an elegant new 
bridge of nine arches ; over which it was im- 
poſſihle to paſs, without ſtopping to contem- 
plate, towards the right fide, villas, gardens, 
and lofty rocks, all beautifully covered with 
wood on one ſhore, reflected in the water; 

the bright green meadows in ſweet ſucceſſion 


on the oppoſite one, with the Highland hills 
* Vide Buchanan, Lib. VII. 127. 


+ Camden on the article Perth, ſays: Pergit hinc Tans 
per Cadaver deſolatæ urbeculæ Berthz ; pro qua, commo- 
diore ſitu, rex Gulielmus Pertham exſtruxit, que ſtatim 
adeo fuit opulenta, ut, qui eo ſæculo vixit, Nechamus de ei 
Cecinit— 

Tranſis, ample Tai, per rura, per oppida, per Perth; 

Regnum ſuſtentant iſtius urbis opes. 


Fiction may ſometimes recommend poetry: nothing but 
plain truth, or at leaſt, its appearance, could make this paſ- 
able; and for this, Camden, we may ſuppoſe, gave it the 
credit of quotation. ; 


and 
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and mountains, riſing one behind another, 
and cloſing the diſtance in the clouds. Theſe 
objects, with the ſhipping on the river, in 
its various movements, or poſitions of buſi- 
neſs, and two ſtreets of the town opening 
handſomely at angles in front of the bridge, 
formed altogether, under a bright autumnal. 
day, no unworthy accompaniments of the 
delightful ſcenery firſt deſcribed. The left 
hand ſtreet from the bridge introduces the 
traveller very advantageouſly into the lower 
part of the town. It runs a very conſiderable 
length on the ſtrand of the Tay. At right 
angles to this ſtreet, and opening finely into 
it, are two others of noble breadth, and each 
near half a mile long. The firſt of theſe is 
the principal ſtreet of Perth, and is full of 
lofty, well-built houſes ; and its perſpeCtive, 
when ſeen at the bottom of that which we 
firſt entered, is particularly ſtriking, and of 
grand effect. This is occupied by the chief 
inhabitants; the merchants and manufacturers 
of the place. The other great ſtreet running 
parallel, has little to commend, but that it 1s 
wide and rectilinear; the houſes being irre- 
gularly built, and, in general, mean. The 

G g place 
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place altogether is large and populous: one 
part of its inhabitants is employed in the 
manufacture of linen to a great extent; ano- 
ther in exporting corn, particularly wheat and 
barley, of which they ſend great ſupplies to 
Edinburgh; a third, in the fiſhery and curing 
of ſalmon, which they export in vaſt quanti- 
ties, every ſeaſon, to the London markets, and 
to thoſe of their own capital, 


| Ir i is conſidered as the duty of every tra- 
veller, to viſit Gowry-houſe ; the ſcene of the 
famous conſpiracy againſt James VI. He 
muſt look through the wonderful window, 
from which his majeſty's cries of treaſon |! 
treaſon ! help! Iam murdered ! alarmed his 
attendants, who reſcued him from the me- 
nacing appearance of aſſaſſination. 


Many perſons have thought fo highly of 
the ingenuity of the late hiſtoriographer's 
reaſoning upon this ſubject, as to have made 
ita faſhion to ſee nothing but myſtery in this 
whole tranſaction; even in the part which the 
king himſelf bore in it, Whilſt Dr. Robert- 
ſon doubts the nature of the motives, which 

the 
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the Earl of Gowry and his brother might have 
had for conſpiring againſt the life of the king, 
every reader will probably doubt with him ; 
but when, after having ſtated all the facts 
and circumſtances, in the manner he has 
done, we find him aſſerting © that inſupera- 
ble difficulties ariſe, and that we are involved 
in darkneſs, myſtery, and contradictions, whe- 
ther we impute the intention of murder to 
Gowrie, or to the king,” are you not aſto- 
niſhed, that the moſt diſtant ſurmiſe of an 
imputation on the king, from any fact or cir- 
cumſtance in the hiſtorian's relation, ſhould 
have entered his own mind, or could be ſup- 
poſed to enter that of any of his readers ? All 
the myſtery here, is of the doctor's own 
making. A phantom is raiſed to ſhew how 
dexterouſly it might be combated. For there 
ſcarce appears a fingle voluntary, or inten- 
tional act on the king's part, through the 
whole buſineſs, except his ſtruggles in his 
ſelf-defence, and his alarming cries at the 
ſtudy window, to procure his deliverance. 
In every other movement of the whole day, 
that was not perfectly indifferent, he was 
only acted upon. Although the infinuation, 

Gg2 dark 
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dark as it is, of the king's diſagreement with 
his queen, or her ſuppoſed affection for the 
Earl of Gowrie, were admitted, and the 
king's jealouſy in conſequence of -it; yet not 
the ſhadow of any circumſtance in that day's 
tranſaction favours the ſuppoſition of his in- 
tending, or thinking then of the moſt diſtant 
act of revenge. But does not the hiſtorian 
ſeem as willing to have that ſuppoſed, from 
the paſſage above cited, as that the Gowries 
ſhould be ſuſpected of any ſuch intention on 
their part? That the Gowries either in- 
tended to murder the king, or elſe to deprive 
him of his liberty, for the political purpoſes 
of their party, ſeems the grand dilemma. 
If the king's captivity only were their ob- 
jeR, ſtill the conſpiracy was of a black and 
heinous nature; and I cannot underſtand, 
how the king's earneſt efforts, and haſte to 
extricate himſelf from it, deferves thoſe 
ſneering inſinuations to the diſadvantage of 
his courage, with which ſome writers ſeem 
pleaſed to repreſent them, Many of the 
ſteps, which the king took afterwards to 
convince the nation, that it was a conſpiracy 
againſt his life, though they were natural 

enough 
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enough for a man in his ſituation, prove, 
however, leſs magnanimity than became the 
royal character. 


FRoM any thing in the externals of the 
town of Perth, we were not led to ſuppoſe, 
that refinement of taſte, or luxury in the 
modes of living or dreſs, has yet made any 
remarkable progreſs among its wealthier inha- 
bitants. Whatever of this nature offered it- 
ſelf to our view, it was in the article of build- 
ing; in which the opulence of moſt, perhaps, 
of all the towns in North Britain, begins firſt to 
ſhew itſelf to the world, As convenience is 
generally found to keep pace with elegance in 
the improvements of architecture, and as few 
of the refinements of ſociety have duration, 
more to recommend them, than thoſe of 
building, the diſpoſition of the Scots, to diſ- 
play their taſte in this way, is among the 
many proofs of that good ſenſe, which I have 
had frequent opportunity of conſidering as 
characteriſtic of this people, I cannot helpmen- 
tioning here, that, in a walk which we took te 
review the bridge, we obſerved an inſtance, 
in which œconomy appears to have held too 

G23 ſtrict 
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ſtrict rein over taſte. This elegant ſtruc- 

ture has been allowed ſomewhat leſs width, 
than conveniently might have been given 
to it. In conſequence of this defect, one 
ſide of it only has been paved for foot 
paſſengers; nor is it lighted on both. Theſe 
latter circumſtances have a one-ear'd fort of 
effect, little to the credit of the bridge, and 


ſuch as its general character has by no means 
deſerved. 


PERTH, like all other great towns in 
North Britain, has its public ſubſcription 
coffee-houſe, for the peruſal of the. periodi- 
cal public prints ; and the ſtudy of politics 
may be reckoned one of the favourite amuſe- 
ments of every order of perſons in the town. 


ALL the newſpapers which we ſaw there, 
were thoſe leaſt calculated to advance the ſpi- 
rit of optimiſm, and not all to exerciſe im- 
partiality of judgment. This one could not 
but lament. Whether, therefore, the coffee- 
houſe contributes very liberally to the good 
humour, or political candor of the inhabi- 

| tants, 
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tants, muſt be left for thoſe to determine; who 
have more acquaintance with them. 


Ir papers of the ſame tendency ſhould oc- 
cupy the chimney-corner of every public= 
houſe, I ſhould be inclined to gueſs, that the 
bilious and diſcontented humour of ſedentary 
manufacturers would be more improved by a 
briſk dance, once or twice a week, to the 
bagpipe, than by hanging their heads, during 
their hours of leiſure, over the morbid va- 
pours of ſome factious chronicler. 


Kinroſs, Sept. aa, morning. 

ABovurT four miles from Perth, which we 
left at the dawn of day, having gained the 
ſummit of a conſiderable hill in the tract of 
our road, we commanded a retroſpective 
view of the whole vale of Tay, with the 
calm expanſe of its waters glittering in the 
ſun riſe ; and a ſcene of more rural beauty or 
richer cultivation had enlivened no former 
part of. our tour. On deſcending this emi- 
nence, a country much leſs intereſting pre- 
ſented itſelf to us; the villages are thinly 
Gg 4 ſcattered, 
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ſcattered, and our way ſoon became OP 
and unpleaſant. 201 a 


THe ſight of Loch-Leven, and of the na- 
kedneſs of its weſtern ſhores, which alone fell 
within our ken, was no very exhilarating ob- 
jet. This town, which gives name to a 
county, has nothing to diſtinguiſh it from a 
large village. It ſtands at the weſtern extre- 
mity of the lake, and near enough to the lit- 
tle iſland of Douglaſs-Caſtle, for us to con- 
template the ruins of that edifice z of which 
Michael Bruce, a native of this neighbour- 
hood, ſings thus: 


N o more its * echo to the noiſe 
Of joy and feſtive mirth: no more the glance 
Of blazing taper through its windows beams, 
And quivers on the undulating wave : 
But naked ſtand the melancholy walls, 
Laſh'd by the wint'ry tempeſts cold and bleak, 
That whiſtle mournful through the empty halls, 
And piece-meal crumble down the towers to duſt. 


A FEw blaſted trees, near theſe ruins, rather 
increaſed than leſſened the deſolation of the 
ſcene. A ſhrivelled old woman, whom 1 
found by accident near my ſtation, on the 

margin 
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margin of the lake, pointed at a part of the 
building near one of the remaining towers; 
and ſaying, with a ſigh, that was queen 
Mary's priſon, left me to my reflections; 
which were naturally enough carried back to 
that moment, when this princeſs, deſtitute 
of every friend or counſellor, and under ap- 
Yrehenſfion even for her life, received Lord 
Lindſay, the fierceſt zealot of the trium- 
tant party; who came here with peremp- 
try harſhneſs, to demand her fignature to 
tle reſignation of her crown, the appoint- 
mint of a regent, and her renunciation of all 
futire ſhare in the government. Mary,” 
fayi Robertſon, when ſhe ſubſcribed theſe 
dees, was bathed in tears; and while ſhe 
gaveaway, as it it were, with her own hands, 
the ſeptre, which ſhe had ſwayed fo long, 
ſhe fet a pang of grief and indignation; one 
of theſevereſt, perhaps, which can touch the 
human heart,” 


Jux paſted, in this melancholy confine- 
mat, near a twelvemonth. Her genius and 
acompliſhments muſt, howeyer, after a time 


have 
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have created ' ſome reſources of conſolation, 
which many have wanted in the lingering 
hours of captivity. Here, it is imagined, ſhe 
compoſed, . and ſung, to the lute, ſome of 
thoſe little effuſions of lyric poetry, which 
tradition has attributed to her pen. Here her 
knowledge of languages might have furniſhed 
opportunities of ſolacing many intervals ; anc 
ſome were beguiled by the elegant employ- 
ment of her needle. Mr. Pennant, in hs 
account of the palace of Scone, near Perti, 
mentions his having ſeen a medley ſcriptire 
piece, in needle-work, with a border of au- 
mals, the performance of Mary Stuart, dir- 
ing her confinement in Loch-Leven Cattle. 
And as education had tinctured her nind 
with religion, it muſt be conceived, thæ her 
ſpirit derived its ſtrongeſt ſupport fron her 
reliance on that Being, at whoſe fiat, a light 
ſprings from darkneſs, good riſes ut of 


evil. 


Tux fortitude of a high ſpirit like Man's, 
with that ſhare of innocence, which hiſtorcal 
juſtice ſeems, at length, to have rendered ler, 
vas 
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was not likely to be ſoon overwhelmed &. 
A broken heart exiſts not long in the miſery 
of a priſon. Mary's eſcape, after eleven 
months confinement, from Loch-Leven Caſtle 
gave her but a tranſient poſſeſſion of liberty: 
She had ſtill to ſuffer eighteen years impri- 
ſonment, in different ſcenes, and under va- 
rious forms of affliction. Elizabeth, as if 
ſhe had felt her power defied by her captive's 


* Tt is curious to ſee the buſtle and ferment of a little 
mind overſet by its own refleftions on ſome extraordinary 
event, Cauſſin, who wrote the life of Mary Stuart, breaks 
out, as follows, upon the ſubject of her impriſonment in 
Loch-Leven Caſtle.— What an indignity was this? And 
what a confuſion in nature and the laws of the world, to be- 
hold that excellent lady, towhom grace and nature had given 
chains to captivate the hearts of the moſt barbarous; that 
great princeſs whom the ſun did ſee almoſt to be a queen as a 
tiving crt:ture ; ſhe, that was born to empire, as empire 
ſeemed to be made for her, to be deprived of her liberty; to 
ſee herſelf ſevered from all commerce with mankind ; to be 
baniſhed to an iſland, where nothing but rocks and waves 
were to be the witneſſes of her ſufferings. Nay, which is 
more, the now became the captive of her own ſubjects, and a 
ſervant o her ſlaves,” —Could ſuch witleſs wailing as this 
come frem one capable of manly or uſeful reflections on the 
viciflitudes of human life? Had the royal ſufferers mind been 
calt in no better mould then her Biographer's, ſhe had pro- 
bably mantained but a ſhort ſtruggle with her misfortunes. 


endu- 
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endurance, recured at laſt to the ſcaffold to 
to terminate * life. / 


I cANN O quit the ever-intereſting name 
of Mary of Scotland, without expreſſing a 
ſatisfaction, which I am ſure I partake with 
yourſelf, in thoſe atchievements of literary 
chivalry, which have lately been diſplayed in 
defence of her honour. All that can be re- 
covered to the character of a beautiful, but 
ſuſpected, woman, and of one too, who 
moved in ſo exalted a fituation, whoſe exam- 
ple muſt ever violently operate with the worſt, 
or beſt influence, is matter of the fincereſt 
triumph to every friend of virtue. 


Som of our travellers talk much of the 
beauty of Loch-Leven. They probably 
mean to celebrate the eaſtern end, or at leaſt 
ſome portion of it, which is not to be ſeen 
from Kinroſs. This little town, not being 
deſtitute of the accompaniment of wood, 
may poſlibly be a pleaſing object from the 
lake itſelf ; but the borders of the water on 
this fide, are in general naked and dreary. 


ON 
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O the oppoſite fide of the lake toward 
Fifeſhire, where it iſſues into the river Leven, 
are ſtill ſeen ſome remains of a famous mound* 
by which the Engliſh forces, in one of Ed- 
ward III's expeditions, ſtopt the egreſs of the 
water, in order to raiſe the lake to ſuch a 
height, as to inundate the iſland of the caſ- 
tle; in which they had for ſome time in vain 
beſieged the Scots. This ſcheme appeared 
ſlowly tending to its accompliſhment, when, 
in the month of July, a great celebrity being 
held at Dumfermline, in honour of St. Mar- 
garet, the Engliſh general, with a conſider- 
"able part of his men, left their camp in the 
vicinity of the mound; to affiſt at the feſtal 
ceremonies of the ſaint. The Scots, aware 
of their abſence, ſeized the opportunity of 
failing in the night with a proper apparatus 
to the mound; which they perforated in va- 
rious parts fo ſucceſsfully, that the current of 
the water, ruſhing through with great vio- 
lence, quickly overturned the whole. A 
vaſt flood inſtantly enſued, and, ſprcading far 
and wide, ſwept away every thing in its 
courſe; tents, magazines, men juſt awaked 
from ſleep, beaſts of burthen, camp equi- 


1 Sec an account of this in Buchanan, Tit, IX. p. 259. 
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page and baggage; carrying them with a tre- 
mendous noiſe into the ſea. 


Trax trout fiſhefy of this lake, both on 


account of the abundance and the excellence 


of that fiſh, is an obje& of ſome conſequence 
to the town of Kinroſs. The property of the 
water is rented of Mr. Graham, preſent 
member of parliament, for this town, at 100, 
per annum. Char, which is ſaid to be uncom- 
mon in the lakes of Scotland, is found here, 


A Roa dull and dreary to the eye, chiefly 
lying over peat - moſſes, and among coal 
pits, with inconfiderable patches of corn here 
and there, brought us to Dumfermline ; a 
town more remarkable for its antiquity, than 
its beauty. The two or three ſtreets of 
which it conſiſts, are irrregularly built on the 
narrow ridges of as many hills, and a number 
of ſmall kitchen gardens deſcending from 
them down the bottom of a deep narrow glen, 
give the place a ſingular, but not a romantic 
appearance, The lofty ſcite of the town, 
however, commands a fine country upon the 
Firth of Forth, and diverts our fight very 
: advan» 
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advantageouſly from its own walls. The 
ruins which remain of the royal palace, are 
ſufficient to intimate its ancient grandeur; 
and the recollection of our Charles I. having 
there drawn his firſt breath, excited a train 
of hiſtorical ideas, A part of the antient ab- 
bey, where ſome of the early Scottiſh mo- 
narchs lie buried, forms the pariſh church of 
the preſent day ; and a place of more ſepul- 
chral gloom we had ſeldom beheld. We could 
not help fancying ſomething in the air of the 
place well calculated to have aided the ſullen 
ſpirit of predeſtination, which, it is likely, 
once preyailed in the doctrines of its pulpit. 


You will not wonder, if we were more 
cheerfully engaged in ſurveying the town- 
houſe, and its lofty ſquare tower. Relievo 
ſculptures of the royal arms of Scotland and 
England, and alſo thoſe of the Elgin family 


neatly executed, are pleaſing decorations of 
this public edifice, 


THERE is at Dumfermline, a linen manu- 
facture for the weaving of diapers, which is 
ſaid to ſucceed extremely well, To this riſing 
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ſource of wealth, it is probable, that Dum- 
fermline is indebted for its laudable imitation 
of other proſperous towns of North-Britain, 
in the commencing improvement of its build- 
ings. But this muſt make conſiderable pro- 
greſs, before the preſent ſcowling aſpect of 
the place can be generally ſoftened. Some of 
its features are certainly brightening up: they 
may fmile upon ſome future traveller, 


LETTER 
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Stirling, Sept. 23, 1792. 


S ſoon as we had fairly deſcended all 
the declivities of our road from Dum- 
fermline, and paſſed the ſcreen formed by 
trees and riſing ground on our left, the grand 
eſtuary of the Forth, with all its towns and 
villages, amidſt cultivation and fertility, broke 
at once into view. We ſoon reached its 
northern ſhore, and travelled, ſometimes, 
along the beach, and ſometimes mounted the 
cliffs, which overhang its waters. On one 
of theſe beautiful eminences ſtands New- 
Mall, the reſidence of Sir William Erſkine, 
The houſe, partly antient, and partly mo- 
dern, with its battlemented front and cos 
lumned arcade, preſents an irregular, but 
pleaſing effect. The ground adorned with 
wood hanging down the ſteeps, and the lawn 


on its ſummit, occaſionally ſhaded with 


groups of ſhrubs, or foreſt-trees, the open 
ſpaces through which are admirably managed, 
| H h ſo 
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ſo as to command the ſhores of the Forth, 
with all their beautiful environs, may chal- 
lenge molt ſituations in North Britain. Be- 
neath this delightful cliff, on the margin of 
the Forth, and not far from New Mall, 
ſtands the borough of Culroſs. I need hard- 
ly tell you, it is charmingly placed in the 
neighbourhood of ſuch 2 as I have 
mentioned. 


WE could not paſs this town without 
looking into Lord Dundonald's coal-work, 
from which the water is drawn by a ſteam cy- 
linder. We did not, at the moment we were 
there, meet with the moſt accurate intelli- 
gence; but we underſtood, that the peculiar 
ſort. of coal, from whence his Lordſhip's 
mineral tar is extracted, has begun here, at 
laſt, to fail; if it be not nearly exhauſted, 
after a great expence incurred in the proſecu- 
tion of this ingenious diſcovery. Whether 
experiments have been ſufficiently repeated in 
its application to the bottoms of ſhips, for 
preventing their corroſion by worms, to 
make its failure much regretted on that ac- 


count, I had no opportunity of learning. 
This 
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This tar was, I believe, a principal ingre- 
dient in a ſpecies of paint, or unguent ad- 
vertiſed, two or three years ago, under the 
affected appellation, of an inviſible green; 
for the ornament and preſervation of park- 
pales, and board-fences of gardens, | 


PROCEEDING a little way along the bor- 
ders of the Forth, we came to Kincairn; a 
lively town of trade, twelve miles weſtward 
of Dumfermline. Having breakfaſted here 
we purſued our journey without delay, in 
order to avail ourſelves of a fine day in a 
beautiful country. A ſhort ride brought us 
to Clackmannan; an ancient borough of 
mean and deſolate appearance. The remains 
of the old royal palace, however, ſtill engage 
curioſity. Its ſcite is on the ſummit of a 
hill; the town ſcattered below it on one 
ſide. A lofty tower, having the reſt of its 


dimenſions proportionable to the height, with 


projections, in the Saxon ſtile, round the 
top, give an air of grandeur to the approach. 
A gateway led us through the bottom of this 
edifice into a court, by no means ſpacious 
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enough to prevent diſappointment after en- 
tering it ſo magnificently beneath Bruce's 
Tower; for ſo it is called. 


Tur building, oppoſite the entrance juſt 
named, occupying all that ſide of the court, 
is more modern than the reſt ; and may, 
perhaps, have been reared within theſe 
two hundred years. It has three veſtibules, 
and over each are ſculptured different armorial 
enſigns in bas - relief. On each of their tablets, 
which are of ſtone, is written ſome portion 
of the following pious motto: remember to 
thank God for his goodneſj. Any thing found, 
where it is leaſt expected, that is gratitude, 
where moſt due, is apt to cauſe ſurpriſe: 
when a traveller feels this emotion he gener- 
ally mentions the object, which excites it. 
May this well- intended motto guard the 
ſimplicity of it from contempt ! 


Tus part of the old palace, being inhabited 
by a private gentleman, juſt now abſent from 
home, there appeared ſome difficulty in get- 
ting admittance into Bruce's Tower, in order 
to inſpect ſome relics of his armour preſerved 

there. 
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there. Mr. Pennant ſays; theſe are his great 
ſword and caſque ; and we heard too of a 
ſword, which had belonged to Sir John 
Graham, the conſtant friend and attendant of 
the heroic Wallace, Leaving theſe military 
antiquities unſeen, and whatever elſe of cu- 
riofity the apartments of this venerable ſtrue- 
ture may contain, we were allowed to walk 
in the garden, which lies behind the inhabited 
part of the palace. This ſpot, which eccupies 
about an acre and half of ground, has an air of 
much antiquity ; aſſiſted, perhaps, by the 
gloom, and formal diſpoſition of the vege- 
tables, 


A STRAIT alley, formed by two clipped 
hedges, one of yew, the other of holly, 
brought us to an old wall, the encloſure of 
the garden; covered thick with ivy, the 
growth of ſome centuries. Both may be 
co-eval with Bruce's Tower. A very an- 
tique door in the wall let us out upon the de- 
clivity of the hill, oppoſite to that on which 
the tower is placed, Here we found a grove 
of tall Scottiſh firs, apparently very old, and 
in no ill harmony with the trees of the garden. 

H h 3 | The 
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The impreſſion of antiquity, from the whole 
ſcenery of the hill, including the town itſelf, 
was ſo ſtrong, as almoſt to create a momentary 
illufion of our exiſting in other times. The 
views, from this eminence, deſerve attention. 
The ground, on either hand, is ſtretched ont 
into an extenſive plain ; that on the right 
being bounded by hills, under which, em- 
boſomed in wood, ſtands the white manſion of 
Lord Cathcart ; the plain towards our left 
terminating on the brilliant eſtuary of the 
Forth. The town of Alloa fronts the Palace 
Hill, and is ſeen half riſing out of the large 
and noble woods which overſpread the coun- 
try, agreeably varied by inequalities of ground, 
The town and caſtle of Stirling, highly ele- 
yated in the horizon, and backed by diſtant 
mountains, crowns the proſpet, 


RETURNING by the way we came, to take 
our carriage at the bottom of the town, we 
followed the road. through the plain, which 
I have deſcribed as lying on the right. of 
Clackmannan. After paſſing through Alloa, 
a town of ſome conſideration on account of its 
coal trade, and glaſs manufacture, and wind- 


ing 
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ing ſometimes through the woods and inclo- 
lures beyond it, we began, at lengfh, to ap- 
pranch the heights of Stirling *, ꝓreſenting 
the-farſt aſpect of the towi from: the eaſtern 
fide of a ſuperb eminence, riſing, ſuddenly, 
from a large plain, with its caſtle and ones 
at the wy _ of the | 
„ . 

Tur day having continved uninterruptedly 
clearand bright, as ſoonas we hadconquered the 
laborious aſcent to the town, and had reached 
the ſquare, attending neither to hunger nor 
fatigue, we diſmounted, and haſtened up to 
the higheſt point of the precipice ; whilft the 
ſun had, yet, at leaſt an hour's height above 
the horizon. Whether our reſolution were 
recompenſed I will leave you to judge, when 
mounting the top of the caſtle, we beheld a 
plain extending full eighty miles in length, 
by a width alternately dilating and contracting 
itſelf betwixt fifteen and twenty. Imagine 


The ſcite ef this caſtle is wel i deſcribed by Camden, in 
his Scotia,—Sterlinium, vulgo Strivelin et Sterlingborough— 
ubi in ſupercilio Rupis præcipitis arx regia eminet firmiſ- 
ſima, &c. 
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this expanſe covered with ample meadows of 
the -moſt perfect verdure, and incloſed paſ- 
tures with cattle, leſſening almoſt out of 
ſight by their diſtance; theſe diverſified by 
large unnumbered fields of ripened corn, 
with winding glades and deep recefles ; and 
here and there, grove, thicket, or foreſt» 
wood, hanging over every little elevation at 
its ſides, and partly ſurrounding the towns, 
villages, caſtles, ruined towers and convents, 
diſperſed in all the varieties of fituation and 
aſpect. But I have ſtill to add, that this 
expanſe is illumined by the glittering mazes * 
of the Forth, which, during its lengthened 
courſe as a river, ſo perfectly anſwers, the 
antient diſcription of the Meander, that I 
can. no way da juſtice to its appearance, but 
in the words of the poet whoſe genius 
ſeemed peculiarly adapted to deſcribe it 
Non ſecus, ac liquidis Phrygius Mzander in undis 
Ludit, et ambigno lapſo refluitque fluitque, 
Occurrenſque fibi venturas aſpici: ur.das ; 


Et nunc ad fontes, nunc ad mare verſus apertum 
Ingertas exercet aquas.———Ovid Metam, VIII. 


Such are the windings of the Forth, that the diſtance 
between Stirling and Alloa be only four miles by —_ yet by 
water it is * twenty, 


Had 
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Had Ovid deſcribed the Forth from the ex- 
alted ſpot, on which I ſtood to gaze upon its 
beauties, and thoſe of the enchanting plain 
through which it wanders, every word, ex- 
cept the name of the Phrygian ſtream, had 
probably been found in this paſſage. I am 
aware, that Wheatley or Gilpin would not 
allow me, with all this rich combination of 
objects, natural and artificial, deſtitute as it 
is of technical arrangement, and on ſo vaſt a 
ſcale as here preſented, to have exhibited any 
thing like the pictureſque of landſcape, But 
you will underſtand, that I am here making 
no pretenſions of that kind; I have rather 
attempted to give you the proſpect of a beau- 
tiful country, from a ſcite calculated to com- 
prehend, nearly under a ſingle view, a mag- 
nificent whole of it; a magazine in which ten 
thouſand landſcapes and pictures may be 
found by the touriſt or painter, who ſhould 
have time to trace out the parts in the plain 
itſelf below; a region through which any per- 
ſon of feeling or imagination might be con- 
ceived to ſaunter with perpetual amuſement. 
No landſcape- painter, probably, would have 
choſen the ſpot where I ſtood, for the ſketch- 
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ing of aby portion.of ous ſoenery. I- abi 
jects ſhould be near enough the painter's eye, 
to define their form, colour, and characters. 
A certain familiarity muſt ſubſiſt between 
him and the fore- grounds of the ſcene he 
paints. His buſineſs is to produce pleaſure 
upon fixed prineiples. Grand conceptions 
of nature; ſurpriſe, admiration, elevation of 
mind ; reflections upon art, cultivation and 
human power, and numberleſs ſentiments and 
aſſociations of ideas, will affect, and charm, 
a ſpectator on firſt ſurveying ſo glorious an 
horizon, which no rules of verbal deſcrip- 
tion, drawn from the art of painting, could 
ever enable him to communicate to a reader. 
What ſmall portion of my own feelings the 
profuſion of my general draught above may 
have conveyed to yourſelf, you alone can 


Judge. 


Tur delightful, I may fay, the tranſpore- 
ing emotions which I experienced in the 
contemplation of this magnificent plain, 
ſtretched out far and wide, induced me to 
linger within fight of -it, till the laſt beams 


of the ſun ſeemed reluctantly quitting it. 
IT 
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- Ir now became high time to deſcend into 
the caſtlez whither we had been conducted 
over a draw-bridgey through the antient 
gateway, and-from thence to a ſecond, built 
by Queen Anne, into the main area, or 
court. - This building is a grand edifice ; its 
ſtile ſtrongly marked by Norman projections 
from the top, probably in order to preſerve 
ſome uniformity with the antique parts of 
the fortreſs. * Many of the ornaments are 
groteſque and difficult to characterize; if, in- 
deed, theit being groteſque does not import 
the want of character. On the face of the 
wall, next the court, are à variety of ſculp- 
tured figures. The moſt remarkable, is that 
* Hiſtory ſays nothing certain about its antiquity: per- 
haps ſome parts of this rock were fortified by the Romans: 
who Mr. Pennant ſay s,. had a camp and a military way on 
the weſt fide,” It appears from Tacitus, in his life of Agri- 
cola, that this general's military expeditions of the third 
year, were carried on in this part of Scotland, chiefly be- 
tween the Firth and the Tay; and that the terror which 
his ſucceſs had now ſtruck into the natives, prevented their 
moleſting the army; ſo that they had ſufficient time for the 
erection of fortreſſes. He then ſays ; annotabant periti, non 
alium ducem opportunitates locorum ſapientius legiſſe. 
There being no place in this part of the country more ad- 


yantageous for the purpoſe than this rock of Sterling, may it. 
not be almgſt preſumed, that here was one of his fortreſſes ? 
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of Jamey V. in a Highland dreſs, placed on 
a ſquare projecting pedeſtal: he rebuilt the 
* caſtle.” A very good figure of Douglaſs, his 
cup-bearer, ſtands near him: both are as big 
as life. The next is a ſtatue of one of the 
queens of Scotland ; and the ſeries is whim- 
ſically continued by thoſe of Adam and Eve ; 
all upon round ſtone pedeſtals, adorned with 
elegant wreath-work. We ſaw ſome of the 
old ſtate rooms of the palace, of very large 
dimenſions; now converted into barracks. 
The ſtories above them are deſtined for apart- 
ments of the military officers. Some part of 
the caſtle is modernized into a governor's 
houſe. The old chapel next it, now ſerves 
for a magazine of ſtores, We did not infer 
from this arrangement, that, as too little re. 
ligion ſuffices for the world in general, none 
is thought neceſſary for ſoldiers; it may be 
ſuppoſed, that thoſe, who are to occupy the 
barracks of the caſtle, may reſort to one of 
the churches in the town. The preſent uſe 
of the chapel, however, is not a circum- 
ſtance to prepoſſeſs them with peculiar vene- 
ration for public worſhip. 


Tux 
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Tur parliament-houſe, ſhewn us laſt, is a 
fine ſpacious room 120 feet long, by 36 wide, 
and proportionably high. A gallery, which 
formerly ran round it, has been removed. 
This room too, is to be adapted to ſome mi- 
litary uſe, not likely, we will hope, to leſſen 
the reſpect of ſoldiers for a hall of legiſlators. 


On returning into the court, and caſting 
our eyes once more on theſe maſſive and 
ſtately ſtructures, ſo ſplendidly ſeated on this 
rock, it was impoſſible, notwithſtanding their 
preſent deſtination, to depart without being 
deeply impreſſed by that original air of ſo- 
lemn and regal grandeur, which marks the 
external character of the place. 


A KING of Scotland, whilſt he ſhould only 
have contemplated his royal dignity and con- 
ſequence, or a ſpecimen of the beauty and 
fertility of his kingdom, from this ſituation, 
might, without reproach, have felt ſome ele- 
vation of heart ; for it may be queſtioned, 
whether any monarch in Europe, in point of 
local refidence, was ever more proudly en- 


throned. This was the ſcene of James VI's 


education. 
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education. Here his mind was imbued with 
knowledge, and formed to the duties of a 
prince by the great Buchanan; whoſe genius 
we may eaſily ſuppoſe to have caught many a 
bright and impreſſive topic of inſtruction from 
a poſition, where art and nature ſeemed to 
have ſurtounded his pupil with the ſublime 
and the ur. 

— 1145 ' "18, 
Ie my > refleRiions on this fabjea ſhould be 
met by the common-place ſneers on Jarnes's 
pedantry, as it is called, and I: ſhould be told, 
that Buchanan had taught this prince rather 
to diſpute than to reign, and to manage his 
pen better than his ſeeptre; J would deſire, 
it might be recollected, in the words of an ele- 
gant epitomizer * of our own hiſtory, that 
if his reign was marked with none of the 
ſplendors of triumph, with no new conqueſts 
nor acquiſitions, the arts were filently and 
happily going on to improvement; reaſon 
was extending its influence, and ſhewing 
mankind a thouſand errors in religion and 
government, that had been rivetted by long 
preſcription. People were now no longer 
joined to ſome popular leader; but each began 


* Lyttleton's Letters. a 
to 
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to think for himſelf: The reformation had 
introduced a ſpirit of liberty even while the 
conſtitution was built upon arbitary power. 
James taught them, by his own example, ta 
argue upon thoſe topics, till they became 
able to prove, that he had choſen the weakeſt 
fide of the controverſy. Could: that reign be 
called inglorious to the king, whilſt happy to. 
his people; a reign which enriched them by 
commerce, checked by no ſevere impoſitions, 
and uninterrupted by war.” 


As we paſſed the upper part of the public 

fquare, on re-entering the town below the 
platforrn of the caſtle, our notice was attracted 
by the old palace of the family of Argyle, and 
the exotic ſingularity of the remaining part of 
another, called the Earl of Mar's Work, fa- 
crilegiouſly built, according to the opinion of 
the times, from the ruins: of the famous ab- 
bey of - Cambus-Kenneth. A little ſouth- 
ward of the latter, ſtands the antient gothic 
church of Sterling. Theſe, and many other 
ſtructures, which have now yielded to the 
hand of time, contributed each their ſhare of 
magnificence to the royal days of Sterling. 

| LETTER 
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LETTER XXVIL 


Carton, Sept. 24, 1792. 


ESIROUS of ſeeing the effect of the 
riſing ſun on that extraordinary com- 
bination of objects, which had ſo much de- 
lighted us yeſterday evening, I walked up 
ſoon after break of day, to the platform of the 
caſtle, and having under this variation of light, 
and the freſhneſs of the morning, enjoyed the 
review with new ſatis faction, I returned down 
the public walks of the town, nearly a mile 
through romantic woods, hanging from the 
ſide of the caſtle precipice, Huge bulging 
crags, Which jut from the main precipice, 
and frequently lift their miſhapen features 
among the trees, are the fundamental ſup- 
port of theſe walks. The walks themſelves 
were part of the old gardens of the caſtle, to 
which they ſtill lend an auſterity of character, 
not unſuitable to the general ſtile of the for- 
treſs. The walks emerge at the bottom into 
rr green meadows and natural lawns, 
whoſe 
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whoſe amenity contraſts the frowning aſpect 
of the hill: Among theſe were continued 
the antient gardens; and here too, is ſtill 
traced the particular ſpot allotted for carou- 
ſels and tournaments, commanded by the la- 
dies-hill; an eminence from whence the 
bright eyes of former ages at once beheld and 


rewarded the gallant deeds of chivalry. 


BippinG farewell to Sterling, at two 
miles ſouth-eaſt of it, we paſſed the village 
of Bannock-Bourn ; where there is a manu- 
facture of carpets. We here croſſed the 
burn or rivulet, which, in the year 1314, 
flowed with the blood of the Engliſh army, 
under the banners of Edward II. an army led 
by the king in perſon ; and fo numerous a 
one, as England had never brought into the 
field on any former occaſion*®. Buchanan 
ſays, there were reported to be more than a 
hundred thouſand fighting men; to which 
number he adds the multitude who followed 
their camp. Engliſh accounts fall ſhort of 
this reckoning ; but all agree, I believe, that 


* Buchanan Lib. 8. 144. In coexercitu centum millia bel- 
latorum fuiſle dicitur. 
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our forces were exceedingly more numerous 
and nearly three to one in proportion to the 
Scots under Robert Bruce. Having little 
talent, and leſs inclination to deſcribe battles, 
I ſhall not recall to your memory a particular 
detail of this famous action. 


Bur the cauſes of the total overthrow and 
diſgrace of the Engliſh are worth recollection; 
as they ſerve to teach, what perhaps will ap- 
pear in half the battles which have ever 
been fought, how much leſs ſuperiority of 
numbers, where natural courage, military 
knowledge and diſcipline, are nearly equal on 
both fides, contribute to ſucceſs, than well 
concerted ſtratagems and, ſometimes, acci- 
dental circumſtances of little apparent con- 
ſequence. 


THis battle, which happened in the 
month of July, ſeems to have begun in the 
evening, or late in the afternoon, A part of 
each army was engaged with conſiderable 
fury; the Engliſh having firſt advanced to 
the charge. They ſuffered ſome diſadvantage 
at firſt, by being drawn into an ambuſcade, 

and 
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and by loſing one of their generals. Both 
ſides fought, however, with equal obſtinacy, 
and the battle was becoming general, when 
night cloſing upon them cauſed a ceſſation. 
In the ſhallow channel of the Bannock, Bruce 
had ordered many holes to be dug, in which 
ſharp ſtakes, pointed at each end, were dri- 
ven; ſo as juſt to be concealed beneath the 
current. A number of pits were alſo made 
between the rivulet and his own camp, pro- 
vided with- ſtakes' and other inſtruments of 
annoyance, covered over by ſods of green 
turf, artfully ſupported on poles ;, ſo as to 
preſerve an appearance of unbroken ground. 
The advanced parties of the Engliſh cavalry, 
in their impetuous onſet the next morning, 
falling into theſe ſnares, were cruelly galled, 
and moſt of their horſes diſabled for action. 


Tuls diſaſter cauſed the utmoſt confuſion 
and diſmay. The Scots, taking advantage of 
the moment, ruſhed forward ſword in hand, 
and cut the greateſt part of this body of ca- 
valry in pieces. The body of Engliſh arch- 
ers next preſſed forward on the right wing of 
the enemy, whom their arrows annoyed ſo 
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ſucceſsfully, that they were on the point of 
retreating, when a body of reſerve came on 
to their ſupport, and attacking the flank of 
the Engliſh, entirely routed them. Mean- 
while Edward, who commanded the center 
of the army, was marching his forces againſt 
the main body of the Scots. At this inſtant 
the boys, ſutlers and other followers of the 
Scottiſh camp, who had obſerved the de- 
ſtruction of the Engliſh from a neighbouring 
eminence, raiſed a loud ſhout; at the ſame 
time running down in conſiderable numbers 
towards the field, for the ſake of plunder. 
The Engliſh, diſpirited by the ill fortune of 
the day, and ſtrangely deluded by theſe ac- 
clamations, miſtook this juvenile and diſor- 
derly multitude for a reinforcement of Scot- 
tiſh troops, and, pannick-ſtruck, betook 
themſelves to flight with the wildeſt preci- 
pitation ; the king with great difficulty and 
danger, eſcaping to Dunbar, and from thence 
to Berwick by water. 


Ir a little ſtratagem and an accidental cir- 
cumſtance, from which the operations of a 
day, the moſt glorious to one kingdom, and 

the 
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the moſt diſgraceful to another, apparently 
took their direction and iflue, are cauſes too 
feeble for ſuch mighty effects, we know to 
what hand unſeen to attribute the guidance 
of the whole. 


Tux Engliſh were now. entirely driven out 
of Scotland ; and thus ended the vain at- 
tempts of the two firſt Edwards, to annex 
Scotland to England, by the conqueſt of 
arms. After various efforts of his predeceſ- 
ſor, the father had ſent one army after ano- 
ther with different ſucceſs agamſt the Scots, 
had divided their kingdom into two parties, 
had ſucceeded at leaſt to render his name ter- 
rible, and to acquire the character of a great 
warrior. He was preparing again to march 
a vaſt army into the heart of the kingdom, 
with an intention (to uſe his own expreſſion) 
of deſtroying it from ſea to ſea.” 


DzATH ſtopped his career. His earneſt 
advice and dying requeſt to Edward II. was, 
to proſecute the war with Scotland till he had 
entirely ſubdued; it defiring that his bones 
might be carried about at the head of his 

1 army, 
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army, the more effectually to ſtrike: terror 
into an enemy, whom he had ſo often ſub- 
dued. What effect the bones of Edward I, 
might have had, cannot be known. It does 
not appear, that the experiment was made: 
His ſon's reliance was probably on the num- 
ber of his hoſt: the iſſue we have ſeen. 
The loſs and miſchief of theſe conteſts to 
England, whether victorious or otherwiſe, 
was certain; let the poet calculate their 


glory. 


Alas! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 
Compute the morn and ev'ning to the day ; 
The whole amount of that enormous fame 

A tale, that blends their glory with their ſhame *, 


InsTEAD of keeping the high-road all the 
way from Bannock-Bourn to Falkirk, we 
quitted it for another on our left, which leads 
to Carron ; our way lying now in that level 
and pleaſant tract of country, called the Carſe 
of Sterling ; reckoned one of the moſt fertile 
and beſt cultivated regions of Scotland. On 
approaching Carron we firſt deſcry a ſmall 


* Pope's Eſſay on Man, Ep. 4. 
lake, 
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lake, - formed by the river of that name, ex- 
tending along the fide of a wood: a long 
range of dun-coloured brick building, on the 
farther fide of the water comes next into 
ſight. Beyond theſe, and above them, we 
ſee frequent and palpitating flames, ſhooting 
up in the air, and then ſubſiding amidſt vaſt 
volumes of black ſmoke, which fill the at- 
moſphere. As ſoon as we reached the buſy 
ſpectacle of the manufactory, a perſon, pro- 
perly inſtructed, conducted us through a ſe- 
ries of building, diſtributed round à large 
court; where our curioſity was amuſed with 
a ſucceſſion of thoſe various proceſſes, by 
which iron is ſubdued to every form and im- 
preſſion at the will of man. 


For a view of the primary operations we 
were led without the precincts, which I have 
mentioned, upon a high raiſed platform, conſiſt- 
ing of ſcoria, cinders and aſhes, and occupying 
a quarter of an acre of ground. On this were 
blazing, at different intervals, in the open 
air, many large coal fires. Here the iron ore, 
of which vaſt heaps from the mines of Lan- 
caſhire, Cumberland and Scotland, lay in 

114 ſight, 
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ſight, undergoes the proceſs of roaſting. 
Freed by this preparation from its groſſer im- 
purities, it is thrown, together with lime- 
None, into furnaces or ovens ; ſeveral of which 
are kept continually glowing with the greateſt 
heat, by a diſcharge of air from an iron tube, 
as big, at the largeſt end, as a 24 pounder, 
and leſſening gradually for a length of 20 feet, 
till the ſmaller end reaches the bottom of the 
furnace. Through this tube a ſtream of air 
is communicated to the fire from four large 
iron cylinders, fixed perpendicularly at its 
greater end; the piſtons of which, two riſing, 
and two deſcending, alternately, in quick 
ſucceſſion, cauſe a continual expiration of 
air; the ſtrength and violence of the blaft 
filling the edifice with a tremendous roar, 
Thele piſtons are kept inceſſantly moving, 
for ſuction and expreſſion of air, by ſeveral 
water-wheels 24 feet in diameter. Are not 
| theſe bellows on a ſublime ſcale? one tube 
emitting, perhaps, as much air in a minute, 
as could, in that ſpace, be produced by a 
thouſand of thoſe little aſthmatic utenſils by 
our parlour fire-fides. The flames of Nebu- 
chadnezzar's hotteſt furnace were never blown 


up 
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up by a more emphatic, or perſevering blaſt. 
The ore being now brought into its ſtate of 
fuſion, an aperture is made in the clay, which 
{tops the mouth of the oven, and a caſcade 
of liquid fire inſtantly rolls forth into a metal 
receiver, or chaldron. The moulds of the 
different articles to be caſt, lye all, ready- 
formed, in figured beds of ſand and charcoal. 
We now ſee many hands buſily employed in 
lading out the fuſed metal from the receiver, 
and haſtening with it to the beds of ſand. 
Here they pour it into certain canals, which 
diſtribute it, in due proportion, over the 
whole ſurface of the patterns. In a few mi- 
nutes we are preſented with an exhibition of 
various inſtruments, utenſils, and articles of 
furniture, ſubſervient to the convenience, 
comfort, and ornament of ſocial life. Among 
other pieces of hardware we faw ſome Bath-- 
ſtoves, and grate-backs, caſt upon very ele- 
gant models. But iron-work, of every kind, 
from the candleſtick which holds light to 
the Philoſopher in his garret, to the cannon *, 

* It is a fact of ſome curioſity, as not being, perhaps, 


much known, that a method of making cannon with leather, 
was once not uncommonly adopted, And it is certain, that 


whoſe 
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whoſe thunder announces the power of 
Great-Britain to the remoteſt inhabitants of 
the earth, is executed in this magnificent 
foundry. The forming of iron into pigs 
by fuſion, and into bars by the continual 
beating of ponderous hammers, put into mo- 
tion by water- wheels, were no unentertain- 
ing part of our exhibition. We ſaw ſpeci- 
mens of an infinite variety of articles finiſhed 
for fale, in our walk through the maga- 
zines and repoſitories belonging to the eſtab- 
liſhment. The multiplicity and extent of 
theſe Vulcanian operations, which are con- 
tinually carrying on at Carron, may be con- 
ceived from our information, that no leſs a 
quantity than 200 tons.of coals is conſumed 
every week upon them. 


To give very particular or diſtinct ideas of 
theſe, or of any other manufactures, without 
plates, is ſcarcely poſſible; but from the ge- 
neral and pictureſque images which I have en- 
deavoured to convey, relative to ſuch objects, in 
the Swedes had recourſe to it in their wars of the laſt century. 


Cannon of this ſort was found too eaſily burſt to remain long 
in uſe. 


this, 
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this, and ſome of the preceding letters, may 
be inferred the great power, which man has 
eſtabliſhed over the world of matter, by the 
miniſterial agency of fire, air, and water. 
Of theſe three elements, ſcience may be ſaid 
to have formed the grand tripod, on which 
reſt all the arts and manufactures; to which 
our country owes ſo much of its proſperity 
and its fame; and in the exerciſe of which 
North Britain has, for ſome time, taken fo 
brilliant a ſhare. 
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CETTER n. 


Linlithgow, Sept. 25, 192 


T was impoſſible to be within two miles of 
Kennaird, and toquit the neighbourhood 
without wiſhing to offer our reſpects to the 
Abyſſinian traveller, and requeſting permiſ- 
ſion to inſpect his muſeum. 


Tur latter point being obtained fortu- 
nately gave us an opportunity of ſeeing 
Mr. Bruce himſelf, who received us with 
flattering marks of attention, When we had 
taken ſome refreſhment, he was obliging 
enough to accompany us to his muſeum, and 
to direct his librarian's ſearch for ſuch objects 
as he thought likely to intereſt our curioſity : 
upon many of them he himſelf commented 
in a very agreeable manner, relating at the 
ſame time, ſeveral little incidents and anec- 
dotes connected with the occaſions of procu- 
ring them, which enhanced both our enter- 
tainment and information. This repoſitory 

occupies 
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occupies a large room, and its valuable fur- 
niture is arranged ina number of neat glazed 
cabinets, each having a cupboard below it, 
beautifully painted with the figure of ſome 
curious object of natural hiſtory, deſcribed by 
Mr. Bruce in his African tour ; many of them 
found on the coaſts of the Red Sea and the 
Nile. This muſeum conſiſts, as you will 
imagine, not ſolely of articles from the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, of cu- 
rious petrifactions, luſus nature, &c. but has 
many rare ſpecimens of art, diſtinguiſhed by 
their ſingularity, or exquiſite workmanſhip ; 
and laſtly, a collection of Abyſſinian and 
Arabian manuſcripts. 


As, after a curſory ſurvey of ſome thouſand 
articles, without an opportunity of making 
notes whilſt the objects are before the eye, it 
is impoſſible to be ſure, that the moſt curious 
may not have eſcaped the memory, I find little 
inclination to ſpecify thoſe, which mine may 
have retained. If I mention, among the pe- 
trifactions, a horſe's knee agatized, or ſpeak 
of ſtones more curiouſly reticulated, than 


per- 
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perhaps moſt other collections can exhibit, it 
is with the mortification of having forgotten 
many things more worthy of curioſity. Ores 
of every deſcription you will naturally anti- 
cipate. The variety and ſplendor of the ſea- 
ſhells; not to mention the novelty of many 
of them is ſcarcely to be equalled elſewhere. 
Among the reptile kind, none perhaps, more 
deſervedly claimed our notice than the ſer- 
pent conſulted in divination ; but of that you 
know Mr. Bruce has particularly treated in his 
book. 


Ao the artificial curioſities, which 
were ſhewn us, was a drinking cup, or gob- 
let with four heads, emboſſed round the out- 
ſide; an antique from Rhodes; and a model 
of it executed at Glaſgow, in a manner highly 
creditable to the ſkill of the Britiſh artiſt. 
Any thing relative to the Nile, the firſt ob- 
ject of the Abyſſinian traveller, was ſure to 
attach every ſpectator; and Mr. Bruce him- 
ſelf, ſeemed not unpleaſantly intereſted in diſ- 
playing his invention, to meaſure the riſe and 
fall of that river; a brazen bar with a gra- 

duated 
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duated ſcale ingeniouſly converted“ to that 
purpoſe from ſome cramps uſed in the arches of 
Egyptian ciſterns : Nor did he, perhaps, with 
leſs feeling, call our attention, to the hilt of 
a ſpear marked by bullets, diſcharged at 
himſelf, but fortunately miſſing aim; in an 
encounter with a deſperate banditti of aſſaſſins 
and robbers. | 


Hap Horace himſelf been at our elbow, 
and, viva voce, ſounded in our ears 


Nil admirari prope res eft una, Numici, &c. 


it had been impoſſible not to have felt a pa- 
roxyſm of admiration, when, next, we beheld 
two cups made from the horns of the very bul- 
lock, who roar'd through them no ſounds of 
welcome to the bloody banquet, furniſhed from 
his own living fleſh, to the royal epicures of 
Gondar ; two cups turned by the delicate 
hand of one of his Abyſſian majeſty's daugh- 

* Under the diſtreſſing circumſtance, I think he ſaid, of 


having been deprived, by ſome accident, of his mathematical 
apparatus, 


ters, 
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ters, and preſented by herſelf to Mr. Bruce, 
as a memorial of his entertainment, and re- 
ception at that polite court. 


LAS of all we were favoured with inſpec- 
tion of the cabinet of manuſcripts ; written 
upon parchment of goat-ſkins, and manu- 
factured by the prieſts of thoſe countries. 
From the account which Mr. Bruce has given 
of the low ſtate of religion and ſcience in 
Arabia, it is but too probable, that the prieſt- 
hood, a channel through which all the litera- 
ture of Europe, fince the revival of let- 
ters, has firſt been derived, to our enlightened 
quarter of the globe, has, in Abyſſinia, con- 
tributed little elſe to the extenſion of know- 
ledge than the material ſubſtance of books. 


Ms. Bruce mentioned to us, that thirty 
different languages were ſpoken in the camp 
of one of the caravans, in which he had oc- 
caſionally travelled on the continent of Africa, 
and that it was his deſire to have procured a 
tranſlation of the Song of Solomon” (from 
the Arabic, I believe) into them all. This 
was executed for him in ten of them, beau- 

tifully 
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tifully written in Æthiopic characters; and 
each in-a different-coloured ink, to prevent a 
confuſion of tongues ; which, in this inſtance, 
had certainly not been miraculous.  'To ſpare 
the ears of the unlearned, and perhaps, at 
ſome moments, his own recolle&ion, he 
calls theſe languages, with ſome humour, the 
red, blue, green, or yellow languages, &c. 
according to the colour of its character, 
Upon Mr. Bruce's ſhewing theſe manuſcripts 
to a lady diſtinguiſhed for the vivacity of her 
remarks, and informing her, that the word /, 
which occurs in Solomon's ſong, is to be met 
with, exprefling the ſame idea, in ſome paſ- 
ſages of his rain-bow of languages, ſhe plea- 
ſantly obſerved to him“ I always told you, 
Mr. Bruce, that kiſſing is the fame all the 


world over.” 


BEFORE we departed, Mr. Bruce obligingly 
accompanied us to an incloſure in his park, 
to ſhew us his Abyſſinian ſheep. They are 
entirely white, except their heads, which are 
black. Their tails are large, and, indeed, 
the animal is larger than our common ſheep, 
They are extremely tame, and often very fro- 


> lickſome. 
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lickſome. The three or four, remaining in 
Mr. Bruce's poſſeſſion, are unfortunately all 
males: One of them bred with a ſhe-goat ; 

but the offspring died. 


Exczpr a month or two in ſummet, 
which Mr. Bruce paſſes upon an eſtate in the 
Highlands, he ſpends the reſt of the year 
ehiefly at Kennaird, divided betwixt his mu- 
ſeum, his books, and his rural improvements, 
in elegant retirement and lettered converſa- 
tion. This latter eſtate has deſcended to him 
from anceſtors of his name, who have ſuc- 
ceſſively poſſeſſed it upwards of 380 years. 
He has rebuilt the family manſion ſince his 
return from his travels. In what we ſaw of 
it, good taſte and convenience equally pre- 
vail. The park appears to be well wooded 
and pleaſant, and his fituation commands 
ſome of the fineſt views of the Forth. His 
muſeum, every article of which, by aſſocia- 
tion of ideas, muſt recal ſome incident, ſome 
ſcene, ſome object new or ſtrange in his tra- 
vels, cannot but be to him a fund of perpetual 
entertainment and delight; which, through 
the liberality of his character, as a man of 

tearning . 
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leatning, and a citizen of the world, he freely 
communicates to all who can have any pres 
tenſion to approach him. 


As every thing is intereſting that relates 
to extraordinary men, you will not be diſ- 
pleaſed with a trait or two of the Abyflinian 
traveller's perſon. His figure is above com- 
mon ſize; his limbs athletic, but well pro- 
portioned; his complexion ſanguine, his 
countenance manly and good-humoured, and 
his manners eaſy and polite. The whole 
outward man is ſuch as announces a charac- 
ter, well calculated to contend with the dif- 
ficulties and trying occaſions which ſo extra- 
ordinary a journey was ſure to throw in his 
way. That his internal charaQter, the fea- 
tures of his underſtanding and his heart, cor- 
reſpond with theſe outward 'lineaments you, 
who have read his work, cannot be at any 
loſs to know. 


Wr rode in the afternoon from Kennaird 
to Linlithgow, through a pleaſant country. 
Our arrival at this town, in the duſk and va- 
pour of the evening, gave a myſterious and 

Kke mag- 
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magnified air to its antique ruins and old faſh- 
ioned buildings, public and private; a dim- 
neſs and uncertainty of aſpe& which played 
agreeably with the imagination. A few glim- 
mering rays of candle-light, ſhooting from 
ſome of the houſes, helped to ſhew us faintly 
the ſides of the ſtreets as we paſſed along to 
our inn. A degree of illuſion hung about 
every object, lending to each ſomething both 
of form and importance, not properly belong- 
ing to it. Returning daylight told but the 
truth: that Linlithgow, though ſtill reſpectable, 
had ſeen better days. It was one of the royal 
reſidences, and ſeems to have been partially 
diſtinguiſhed by many of the kings of Scot- 
land. 


THe tower, and exterior walls of the pa- 
lace, built round a ſquare court in the caſtle 
ſtile, remain almoſt entire; and enough too of 
its interior diviſions, to ſhew the diſpoſition 
of many of the apartments. Several of the 
rooms are of noble dimenſions, and the tradi- 
tional deſignation of them is ſtill pointed out. 
There are ſtair-caſes, paſlages, and galleries, 
ſtill practicable enough to allow us to ramble 


about 
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about this venerable ruin, pretty much at our 
eaſe; but the enſemble is viewed with much 
more effe& than the detail. Every one, 
however, takes an intereſt in the bare walls of 
that room, in which Mary Stuart was born, 
and we looked upon them with increaſed im- 
preſſion when we were told, that her dying 
father, James V. left her heireſs of Scotland 
eight days after her birth, with theſe prophe- 
tic words: The kingdom came by a laſs *, 
and would depart with another.” 


THis royal caſtle ſtands upon a ſmall clear 
lake; probably contained within the precincts 
of the antient garden. If its banks, at pre- 
ſent naked of wood, were formerly well 
planted, the ſcenery muſt have been delici- 
ous; I mean within. itſelf, for the ground in 
general is too low to command much of the 
adjacent country. 


Taz old church in the near neighbour- 
hood of the caſtle, is always recommended, 


* Margery ?ruce, daughter of Robert Bruce, married to 
Walter Stuart, and mother to Robert II. the firſt of the Stuarts 
on the throne of Scotland, She i, by miſtake, called Mary, 
in Tallent's Chronological Tables, 
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I believe, to the inſpection of ſtrangers ; and 
in its former ſtate, when diſencumbered of 
the clumſy ſeats, and gloomy galleries, by 
which all theſe antient edifices in North-Bri- 
tain are economically deformed, its ample 
ſpace, its light gothic arches, and ſculptured 
columns at preſent ſcarcely diſcoverable, muſt 
undoubtedly have rendered it an elegant and 
noble pile in that ſpecies of architecture. But 
that, which moſt piqued our curioſity, was the 
gloomy chapel in one of the croſs aiſles, 
where James IV. before the battle of Flow- 
den, was addreſſed by the famous apparition, 
urging him to deſiſt from that enterprize, and 
which, after having delivered itſelf with all 
ghoſtly ſolemnity, vaniſhed, ſays an old Scot- 
tiſh hiſtorian &, „like a blink of the ſun, or 
a whip of a whirlwind.” Our conductor 
approached the place with cautious ſtep, and 
talked of this ſtory with a ſhivering circum- 
ſpection, which made me think him under 
much ſtronger poſſeſſion of the ſpirit than the 
Scottiſh monarch at the time of its appear- 
ance, James lent no ſerious hearing to 
what it had unfolded +,” but raſhly marched 


* Lindſay, + Hamlet. c 4 
LOTWar 
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forwards to that fatal field, accompanied by a 
brave nobility, who choſe rather to die, than 
to deſert their ſoverign. Twelve earls, thir- 
teen lords, fine eldeſt ſons of noblemen, and 
an incredible number of barons fell with the 
king &. 


We went from the church juſt to caſt our 
eyes upon the window, from whence the re- 
gent Murray, was ſhot, 23d of January, 1 569, 
in the plenitude of his power, as he paſſed 
the ſtreets of Linlithgow. Though moſt of 
our later travellers, paſſing through Linlith- 
gow, have not failed to take notice of this re- 
markable cataſtrophe, and have given an ac- 
count of it from Buchanan, Robertſon, or 
ſome other reſpectable ſources, yet none of 
them ſeem to have conſulted Dr. G. Mac- 
kenzie, who, in his life of Queen Mary of 
Scatland, has more fully related the circum- 
ſtances of provocation, which led to it. 
They being worthy of obſervation, and the 
book not common, I am tempted to relate 
the ſtory upon his ground-work, but not with- 
out compreſſing his narration, which is rather 
too diffuſe. 

See Robertſon, I. 63, 
K Kk 4 HAMILTON 
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 HAmILToN of Bothwelhaugh was one of 
fix gentlemen, who had been taken fighting 
in the cauſe of the Queen at Langſide. They 
were all impriſoned, and their eſtates con- 
demned to confiſcation ; but before this latter 
meaſure was executed, an arrangement was 
agreed upon among themſelves, namely, to offer 
an eſtate, in the poſſeſſion of Hamilton, to 
Sir Lewis Ballenden; a lawyer, and great 
favourite of the regent, on condition of his 
procuring their liberation. He accepted the 
terms, and promiſed, not only to obtain their 
enlargement, but a reverſal of the ſentence of 
confiſcation. But, inſtead of any effort to 
accompliſh his promiſe, he proceeded to take 
immediate poſſeſſion of the eſtate and the fa- 
mily manſion of Woodhouſlie, turning Ha- 
milton's wife out of doors, naked, in a very 
cold night. This cruel and ſhocking indig- 
nity drove the poor lady, before morning, to 
raving madneſs. The year after Hamilton 
procured his releaſe, through the Duke of 
Chatelherault, and by the regent's interceſſion 
with Queen Elizabeth. As ſoon as he was 
at liberty, he petitioned the regent to be re- 
ſtored to his eſtate, to which Ballenden could 

make 
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make no juſt pretenſions. The Earl of Mur- 
ray refuſed, anſwering, ** that he was an 
honeſter man who had it, than he who ſought 
it.” Hamilton now meditated revenge; but, 


would not execute it, without firſt having 


recourſe to another petition ; which his wife, 
bathed in tears, preſented upon her knees, to 
the regent, in council. He, underſtanding 
its contents, without taking further notice, 
quitted the church, where the nobles were 
aſſembled. Mrs. Hamilton followed him, 
and pulling him by the ſleeve, ſaid, ſhe was 
commanded by her huſband, to tell him, that, 
whenever Hamilton ſaw him next, if juſtice 
were not done, one of them muſt fall. Fall 
he who muſt,” ſaid the regent. Hamilton 
kept his word, and being ſecretly ſtationed 
behind the window, ſtill ſhewn at Linlith- 
gow, ſhot the regent as he paſſed through 
the town, on his return from Sterling. The 
bullet paſſing through his body, below the 
navel, killed the horſe of Sir George Doug- 
laſs, riding next him. The houſe being 
barricaded in front, Hamilton found means 
to eſcape, went into France, and died in the 


ſervice of the king of Spain, N 
| Ws 
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Wes are now bidding adieu to this hiſtori- 
cal town, as we intend to reach the capital 
this afternoon. Not to have digreſſed a mile 
or two from the direct road to ſee Hopetoun- 
Houſe, would have been matter of reproach. 
Our going thither, however, was not a di- 


greſſion from our original plan. 


A Hos like this, ſplendidly regular, as 
it is, in point of architecture, could not have 
been more happily placed to diſplay a magni- 
ficent facade. A lawn of vaſt extent opens 
before it, bounded on one fide by the Forth, 
under the appearance of a vaſt lake, and on 
the other by noble woods. The approach is 
well managed : we turn ſuddenly upon this 
princely manſion, as we iſſue from the woods 
through which the road brings us; but at 
fuch a conſiderable diſtance, that the eye has 
ſufficient opportunity to contemplate the gran- 
deur of the object, before we arrive at it. 
The body of the houſe is connected by two 
doric colonades with the wings; the latter 
adorned with pilaſters of the ſame order. 
Many of the rooms are fine; but we ſaw few, 
if any, upon ſo large a ſcale as the imagination 


had 
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had naturally anticipated from ſuch an exte- 
rior. Nothing but the ground floor was 
ſhewn us; and our conductor, from what 
circumſtance I know not, apparently, wiſhed 
that our curioſity might be ſoon gra- 
tified, Among the pictures, which are nu- 
merous, and reckoned to be well-choſen, a 
St. Francis, by Guido Reni, and an Angel's 
Head, I think, by Caracci, particularly claim- 
"ed our attention, I was ghd to find Gawin 
Hamilton's Lucretia, which I ſaw him paint- 
ing at Rome, diſtinguiſhed by an honourable 
ſituation in the painter's native country. 


THe garden, originally in the Dutch ſtyle, 
has undergone very conſiderable improve- 
ments with reſpect to its internal ſcenery. It 
poſſeſſes a great deal of fine wood, and a 
natural variety of ground. If artificial ſcenes 
of ſtrong character and impreſſion have been 
leſs ſtudied here than they might have been, 
it was imagined, perhaps, that the innumera- 
ble beauties of the Forth, and its environs, 
would ſcarcely ſuffer the eye to dwell much 
upon them. We regretted that there was 
no ſeat or pavillion, from whence they might 

be 
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be contemplated and admired at perfect eaſe, 
under all their varieties of light, of weather, 
and ſeaſons. This is a manifeſt deſideratum 
in this place; but we underſtood, that this 
accomodation 1s intended. There is, in- 
deed, a ſpot to receive it, worthy of the 
brighteſt exertions of taſte and genius, that 
may be beſtowed upon its conſtruction. 


Soon after we return into the road to 
Edinburgh, the country begins to aſſume an 
air of elegance, from the frequency of villas, 
ornamented ground, high cultivation, and 
the views of the Forth and diſtant mountains, 
adapted, altogether, to excite the moſt agreea- 
ble prepoſſeſſions in favour of the ſituation of 
the capital. After paſſing through Queen's- 
Ferry, a pleaſing little port, which with its 
naval appendages, might adorn a landſcape of 
Claude Lorrain, a few miles brings us 
within fight of Edinburgh-Caſtle, ſo placed 
upon its aerial precipice, almoſt perpendicular 
towards the eye, that the wall of the build- 
ing might, at firſt, be imagined, to rife 
from the very bottom of the rock. The illu- 
ſion, whillt it laſts, is perfect enchantment. 

LETTER 
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LETT ETA III. 


Edinburgh, Oct. 1792. 


O caſting an eye over my minutes of 


obſervation, and other materials, with 
which a ſtay of ten days in the capital of 
Scotland has furniſhed me, I find them fo 
numerous and multifarious, that, as I mean 


not to ſend you in form, * a preſent ſtate of 


the city of Edinburgh, but ſolely to give a 
{light and impreſſive ſketch, and that withih 
the compals of a ſingle letter, I am under 
conſiderable difficulty how to arrange and 
generalize my abundance of particulars, in 
order to accompliſh my purpoſe: Though 
I am far from intending you a Tableau 
d'Edinbourg,” correctly deſigned and co- 
loured ; yet I would willingly attempt ſome- 
thing beyond the meagre outlines of a map: 
Suppoſe my eſſay then a fort of aqua-tinta 


drawing: This, could I fortunately touch it 


with due ſpirit, might perhaps be that ſort 
of repreſentation, beyond which a traveller's 
letter ought not aſpire, 


TE 
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Tux town of Edinburgh has, within theſs 
laſt thirty years, undergone greater improve- 
ment, and received not leſs addition, in pro- 
portion to its original dimenſions, than Lon- 


don itſelf. 


Oux entrance on its weſtern fide, from 
Linlithgow, gave us an opportunity of com- 
paring with each other the nearer outlines 
and general appearance of the old, and new 
towns z the former lying on the right, the 
other on the left of a grand road, carried in a 
ftrait line for almoſt a mile betwixt them. 
The caſtle, on the naked rock, from its bold 
and exalted fituation, its vaſtneſs, domineer- 
ing aſpect and pictureſque irregularity of parts, 
its battlements and towers, &c. firſt feizes 
the traveller's ſight, and, for ſome moments, 
rivets his attention. His eye next flides along 
the antique and lofty range of buildings, 
public and private, deſcending eaſtward from 
the caſtle, and impending over a deep valley, 
called the North-Loch. The whole afſem- 
blage of objects toward the right exhibits, on 
the uneven ſcite of this towering rock, an air 
of antiquity and uncouth grandeur, Upon 

the 
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the left, and near the eye, on level, but high 

ground, runs a long line of modern houſes, 

built of white ſtone, upon an elegant and 

uniform plan, facing the old caſtle and the 

town, already deſcribed ; and thus, at once, 

giving and receiving the happieſt effect of 
contraſt. This line of building, called Prince's 
Street, forms the firſt viſible fide of that mag- 

nificent ſuite of parallelograms, conſtituting 
the topographic plan of the new town. The 
continuity of this line is agreeably broken by 
a ſucceflion of handſome ſtreets, all rectilinear 
and running, if I may expreſs it, in perſpec- 
tive acroſs George-Street, and Queen- Street, 
both lying parallel to, and behind, Princes- 
Street, George-Street, the middle one of 
theſe three longitudinal and ſuperb diviſions 
of the new town, is 115 feet wide ; Princes- 
Street 100 feet, and Queen-Street of the 
ſame dimenſions, each including the pavement 
and ſunk areas. George-Street is terminated 
by two noble ſquares; St. Andrew's, on the 
eaſt; and Charlotte-Square on the weſt; 
Princes-Street and Queen-Street being re- 
ſpectively continued parallel to the north and 
ſouth fides of the two ſquares, At the caſt 
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end of Queen-ſtreet, ſtands the Regiſter- 
Office; than which none of the public- 
modern buildings of Edinburgh, are more 
juſtly entitled to notice. 'The foundation of 
this building, firſt ſuggeſted by the late Earl 
of Morton, Lord Regiſter of Scotland, was 
laid with circumſtances of great ceremony in 
the year 1774; and the edifice erected upon 
a plan of that diſtinguiſhed architect, the late 
Mr. Robert Adams. This beautiful ſtruc- 
ture, although one half of the plan only is 
yet executed, is ſo managed as not abſolutely 
to appear incomplete. | 


Tur length of the facade is 200 feet; the 
breadth of the building 120: a dome riſes 
from the center 80 feet in height, and 5o in 
diameter. In the middle of the front is a pe- 
diment with the arms of Great-Britain : this 
projection is ſupported by four corinthian co- 
lumns, including three windows. On either 
fide of this, at the corners of the front, is 
another projection, each of them mounted by 
a ſmall cupola, and ſurrounded by an elegant 
baluſtrade of ſtone. Theſe projections have 
each a Venetian window. Between theſe, 

and 
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and on either ſide of the three windows be- 
neath the pediment juſt mentioned, are four 
others, making thirteen in the upper ſtory of 
the building ; which is adorned from end to 
end with a Corinthian entablature. The 
fame number of windows, in the ruſtic 
ſtory below, anſwers thoſe firſt mentioned. 


Tat Lord Regiſter of Scotland is, you 
know, a miniſter of ſtate ; his department 
the cuſtody of the records of this country, 
and the direction of perſons employed in the 
office. The moſt antient records of Scotland 


were carried away or deſtroyed by Edward I. 


as teſtimonies of the independence of this 
nation, which it was his policy to conceal or 
annihilate; a meaſure adopted by Cromwell on 
the ſame views, with regard to thoſe records 
which ſucceeded the firſt. Theſe latter, how- 
ever, were intended to be returned by 
Charles IT. but a confiderable part of them 
unfortunately periſhed in a wreck of one of 
the ſhips conveying them back again : thoſe 
which arrived ſafe, in another, are ſaid ta 
have remained ever ſince in much confuſion. 
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NoRTH-EAST of the Regiſter-Office, is 
St. James's-Square, and ſome new ſtreets 
about it; one of them, through which runs 
the road down to Leith, will e'er long join 
Edinburgh to that town and its port. 


You have now a general idea of the new 
town, which, I ſhould add, is built wholly 
of ſtone, and with great taſte in architecture. 
Over the whole prevails an air of lightneſs, 
elegance and ſplendour, probably not to be 
ſurpaſſed, if equalled, in any other city in 
Europe. The proſpects from Princes-Street* 
towards the caſtle, the old town, the hills, 
and the country on the eaſt and weſt, are va- 
ried, ſingular and ſtriking in an eminent de- 
gree. Thoſe commanded by Queen-Street, 
on the oppoſite quarter, comprehend the 
grand expanſe of the Forth, the moving and 
lively ſcenery of its commerce, its different 
iſlands, and the rich country intervening, or- 
namented with villas, gardens, groves and 

* The reader, in order to conceive clearly, how Prince's- 
ſtreet and Queen's · ſtreet, mentioned juſt after it, command 
the proſpects deſcribed, ſhould be told, that each conſiſts but 
of a ſingle line of houſes ; the former fronting the ſouth ; the 


latter, the north, - 
meadows. 
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meadows. At a ſmall diſtance weſtward, are 
the Earl of Murray's houſe, gardens, and 
woods; from which, toward the Forth, runs 
a charming plantation-walk to Lord Garden- 
ſtone's Temple of Hebe; the reſervoir of 
certain mineral waters, ſaid to reſemble thoſe 
of Harrowgate, From theſe ſcenes the eye is 
carried to the numerous towns and villages on 
the farther ſhore of the Forth, to the county of 
Fife, and, beyond it, the mountains in the 
diſtance ; altogether uniting ſuch an aſſem- 
blage of objects, on ſuch an extent of land 
and water, as the ſituation of few ſtreets in 
any city can boaſt. 


Tur only prominent features of George- 
ſtreet, which ſtrike the eye apart from its 
general beauty and ſymmetry, are the Phy- 
fician's Hall and St. Andrew's Church, op- 
Polite each other: I cannot paſs the latter 
without more particular notice. It is of an 
elliptic or oval form: The tranſverſe axis or 
longer diameter is, within the walls, 87 feet ; 
its conjugate 64. Four Corinthian columns 


ſupport a very elegant portico towards the 


ſtreet: A ſpire 186 feet high, beautiful in 
Liz itſelf, 
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itſelf, but too much beyond the other pro- 
portions of the building, ſtarts up into the air 
betwixt the church and the portico ; its ſum- 
mit leaving them diſdainfully both far be- 
neath. The ordonnance of the interior is 
admirable ; the pulpit, the ſeats and gallery 
being ſo contrived, as that the preacher com- 
mands every face in the congregation, and 
every face the preacher. The pulpit is 
placed by the wall at the north fide of the 
building. The pews are all regularly ad- 
juſted to the curve of the oppoſite ſide, riſing 
in juſt proportions one behind the other; a 
gallery above them directly fronts the pulpit. 
The ſimplicity, neatneſs, and intelligence, 
which characteriſe the interior of this church, 
might deſervedly render it a model for imita- 
tion. It may, perhaps, ſeem remarkable, 
that the plan of St. Andrew's Church was 
deſigned by a military man: Major Fraſer of 
the engineers. The ſpire was not part of the 
original plan; and has been erected ſome 
years ſince the foundation of the church. 


THe projector of the new town, and of the 
chief improvements in the old one, which latter 


J hall 
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I ſhall briefly mention by and by, and under 
whoſe auſpices ſeveral of them were finiſhed, 
is ſaid to have been the Lord Provoſt Drum- 
mond ; elected fix times chief magiſtrate of 
Edinburgh, and ſtill celebrated for his pa- 
triotic virtues. But this gentleman, too mo- 
deſt to arrogate to himſelf the honour of 
having ſuggeſted the firſt ideas of theſe noble 
plans, always aſcribed them to the Duke of 
York, James VII. © who,” ſays a reſpecta- 
ble hiſtorian “ of this city, “ in a viſit to 
Edinburgh, had the penetration to diſcover, 
at one view, the improvements that might 
be made; and pointed out to the magiſtrates, 


the extenſion of the city both on the ſouth- 


ern and northern ſides.” It ſeems obſervable 
enough, that, although the original concep- 
tion of theſe ſplendid improvements is thus 
traced up to the abdicated race, yet nothing 
can be more expreſſive of loyalty to our pre- 
ſent family on the throne, than the names of 
the ſtreets and other diſtinguiſhed parts of 
the new town, You will here recollect 
George Street, and Charlotte Square; to 
which I may add Hanover and Frederic 

* Kincaid, 

Ll3 Streets ; 
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Streets; and George Square, lately built on 
the ſouth fide of the old town. Whilft 
loyalty thus reigns in the hearts of the citi- 
zens of Edinburgh, a well wiſher may be al- 
lowed to augur, that the proſperity and 
beauty of their town will go hand in hand, 
under the influence of this laudable affection, 
and both may continue their progreſs ta diſ- 
tant generations, 


I wiLL now attempt a ſketch of the old 
town in the feweſt words I am able. This 
_ chiefly occupies the hill, on the ſummit of 
which ſtands the caſtle; the middle and lof- 
tieſt eminence of the three hills, on and about 
which the whole of Edinburgh is built. The 
houſes of the old town crowded very nume- 
rouſly about the caſtle hill, to avail themſelves 
of the protection of the fortreſs, The hill 
keeps pretty rapidly deſcending from the caſ- 
tle, apparently for more than a mile eaſt- 
ward; covered with building all the way 
down the ridge, as well as on either fide. 
The lower ſtories of many of the houſes built 
on its ſides, are excavated from the rock it- 
ſelf; and, that the ground lying within the 

pro- 
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protection of the caſtle, might be as much 
cconomiſed as poſſible, they ſeek for ſpace 
in the air, by aſcending frequently to eleven 
and twelve ſtories in height, and ſometimes 
ſtill higher. The ſtreets were all originally 
narrow for the economical reaſon juſt aſ- 
ſigned; uneven and irregular from the nature 
of the ground, 


THe ſouthern hill is partly occupied by the 
reſt of the old town lying contiguous to the 
ſtreets already ſpoken of, and partly by fo 
much of the new one as lies ſouthward of 
the old; which laſt conſiſts principally of 
George Square, and certain ſtreets opening 
into it, all handſomely built ; but in point of 
ſtile, ſituation, or extent, not comparable to 
the new town on the north. The whole of 
the old city, which muſt originally have been 
both ugly and inconvenient, as indeed much 
of it remains at preſent, has nevertheleſs been 
greatly improved. The bad parts are much 
concealed, The ſouth and north bridges, 
flung from one hill to another, and over ſome 
of the ſtreets ſunk betwixt them, now con- 
pect both towns, and carry one entire and 
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continued ſtreet, though bearing more thats 
one name, through the whole of the. old 
town in a northerly direction, terminating at 
the regiſter-office in the new one, 'This 
grand line is croſſed, almoſt at right angles, 
by the High-ſtreet and Cannongate, running 
in one direction from the caſtle to the oppoſite 
end of the town on the caſt. Theſe ſtreets, 
which are of great length, and conſiderable 
width, have been in many reſpects modern- 
iſed, and partly rebuilt ; and being diſencum- 
bered of nuiſances, of diſagreeable and em- 
barraſſing objects, now give an air of neatneſs 
and elegance to the moſt prominent parts of 
the old town, which leſſen that diſſimilitude 
between the ancient and modern diſtricts, 
ſufficiently to unite the whole under the idea 
of one large and highly embelliſhed capital. 


Bur thoſe members, which contribute more 
particularly to the embelliſhment of the old 
town, and add even a ſhare of ornament to 
the new one, are the public buildings of 
Edinburgh; which, as ſtrangers, it is need- 
leſs to ſay, we could not omit vifiting. As, 
however, I have neither time, knowledge, 

nor 
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nor inclination ſufficient to aſſume the buſy 
character of a guide; much leſs the impor- 
tant one of an hiſtorian ; you muſt not expect 
from me minute details or formal deſcriptions 
of them. But to catch, at leaſt, a diſtant and 
curſory view of them, conceive yourſelf fol- 
lowing*me, with a teleſcope in your hand, up 
to Calton Hill, or Authur's Seat; fituations, 
in the immediate environs ſo elevated, as 
with a glaſs to command almoſt every conſi- 
derable object in the city with ſome degree of 
diſtinctneſs. As each of the moſt conſpi- 
cuous edifices happens, with or without 
order, to fall within our ken, I will take no- 
tice of its name at leaſt, and ſometimes of its 
characteriſtic circumſtances, or deſignation. 


Tux caſtle, placed on the ſummit of that 
bold rock, and zoo feet above its baſe, wants 
not to be named: At the lower extremity of the 
ſtreet, the abbey and palace of Holyrood- 
Houſe preſent to your eye characters of an- 
tiquity and grandeur, which evidently an- 
nounce them. That plain large building 
oppoſite the regiſter office, is the theatre: In 
St. Andrew's-Square, a little to the north- 

weſt 
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welt of this, the exciſe- office, with its pedi- 
ment ſupported by corinthian pilaſters, and 
the two noble houſes adjacent, one on either 
fide, appear altogether with fine effect. In 
the quarter, called St. Giles's, you ſee the 
fine old gothic church of that name, dedica- 
ted to the tutelary ſaint of Edinburgh. The 
toll- booth church, and the priſon, from the 
vicinity of which it takes its name, you per- 
ceive not diſtant from the former. On one 
end of the ſouth bridge, you catch the mag- 
nificent columns of the new college ; which, 
when finiſhed, will be one of the fineſt ſtruc- 
tures in Europe, dedicated to literature: On 
the other, the royal infirmary; extending 
either wing 175 feet from the center of the 
body. On the northern extremity of Hun- 
ter's Square, and facing the High Street, 
you obſerve the Tron Church and its ſtately 
tower. The parliament-houſe, containing 
the court of exchequer, the treaſury-cham- 
ber, and court of ſeſſion, cannot eſcape your 
notice, The laſt object within the city, 
which perhaps you would wiſh me to parti- 
cularize, is Herriot's hoſpital ; a ſtructure, 
whoſe numerous towers and projecting tur- 

| rets 
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rets give it a very original air; This piece 
of architecture is aſcribed to Inigo Jones. 
It was founded in 1628, by the perſon whoſe 
name its bears, goldſmith to James VI. for 
the education, the maintenance, and bringing 
up of the orphan ſons of freemen of Edin- 
burgh. In our walk over Calton Hill, David 
Hume's round, tower-like monument, and 
the obſervatory are too near us to need teleſ- 
copic ſurvey. Our ſeveral movements here, 
and our ſtation at Arthur's ſeat having enlarged 
our horizon at will, ſo as to gratify us, in ad- 
dition to what we have already ſeen, with views 
of the town of Leith and its port, crowded 
with veſſels; with a boundleſs command of the 
Germanic Ocean; and, on the land- ſide, of a 
vaſt range over the cultivated, populous and 
beautiful plains of Lothian, adorned with 
caſtles, elegant villas and other rural habita- 
tions of the nobility and gentry, ſurrounding 
at different diſtances, their brilliant capital; 

* The principal public buildings not ſpecified above, 
many of which we ſaw, are the ſignet - office, the exchange, 
the amphitheatre, the concert-hall, the public d:ſpenſary, 
the high-ſchool, the mint, the Engliſh chape!, aſſembly 


rooms, Watſon's hoſpital, the merchant's maiden hoſpital, 
the tradeſman's hoſpital, the orphan and trinity hoſpitals, &c, 
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we will now quit our lofty ſituation, and re- 
turn within the walls of the city; where I 
propoſe to entertain your intellectual eye with 
a rapid glance over the moral ſtate of its inha- 
bitants, 


Tur Baron Holberg, reflecting on his viſit 
to Paris early in this century, has wittily ſaid, 
and, with reaſon, according to a Pariſian au- 
thor, who quotes the paſſage Q d Paris 
Iny a rien qui foil a meilleur marche que la 
raiſon, ni rien de plus cher que la folie.“ 
Mercier's whole book * proves the obſerva- 
tion to have been ſtill more applicable to Pa- 
ris about ten years ago, when he wrote, than 
it probably was when Holberg firſt made it. 
It may be queſtioned, whether it does not 
apply, with too much fitneſs, to ſeveral of 
the primary capitals in Europe; but I am 
inclined to believe, from my own repeated 
occaſions of obſervation and compariſon, to 
none ſo aptly as to that of France. Although 
Edinburgh, which, in point of magnitude, or 

* The Tableau de Paris.” The paſſage imports, that 


& at Paris nothing is cheaper than wiſdom, or dearer than 


folly.” 
popu» 
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population, will rank only among capitals of 
the ſecond order, is not ſufticiently advanced 
in folly and corruption to partake in the re- 
proach of Holberg's remark ; yet an inge- 
nious and diſcerning eſtimator, in his Com- 
parative State of the Manners of Edinburgh 
at the different periods of 1763 and 1783, 
and the years ſince elapſed,” has choſen a 
motto for his ſecond letter to Sir John Sin- 
clair upon this ſubject, which ſpeaks but little 
in favour of the preſent moral aſpect of this 


city— 


Damnoſa quid non imminutt dies? 
Etas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitigſiorem. 

* HoR. Lis, 3, Op 6. 
* How time all waſting e'en the worſt impairs ! 

Andeach foul age to dregs ſtill fouler runs ! 

Our ſires, more vicious e'en than theirs, 


Left us ſtill more degenerate heirs, 
To ſpawn a baſer brood of monſter-breeding ſons! 


Bp. Lowih's Imitation. 


The Engliſh reader ſhould be in formed, that the laſt line 
of the original imports literally nothing more than ſimply 


*« a baſer progeny,” and that the original only is applied in 
the motto, 


+ Tuts 
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Tuts gentleman, having obligingly given 
me the performance in queſtion, and allowed 
me to avail myſelf of its very entertaining and 
inſtructive contents, I ſhall take the moſt 
curious facts of his ſecond letter, as my ſole 
guide upon this delicate topic. But as the 
propoſed limits of this letter compel me to 
abridge his materials, I ſhall take the further 
liberty of offering them in a form ſomewhat 
different from his, to avoid a frequent repe- 
tition of dates, which, in his plan, was not 
thought requiſite. 


+ William Creech, Eſq. a gentleman ſecond iu the magi& 
_ tracy of Edinburgh. 


2 
Boy 


COM- 
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Compariſon of Manners 
in 1763, 


HE dinner hour of per- 
ſons of faſhion, at this 
time, was two O'Clock. Ci- 
tizens engaged in buſineſs 
locked up their ſhops and 
contoirs at one o' clock, and 
opened them again at two, 


Gentlemen appeared in the 
drawing rooms of their 
friends, to partake af the fo. 
ciety and converſation of wo. 
men at tea, 


Sunday was ſtritly_obſery- 
ed by all ranks, as a day ſet 
apart for devotion, Families 
were followed to church by 
their ſervants. Collections for 
the poor at the church doors 
amounted yearly to 1300l. 


Delicacy, decency, and dig- 
nity of conduct characterized 
the manners of the capital at 
this period. 


The ſects of religion were 
confined to thoſe of the eſtab · 


With tloſe of 1783, and of the 
period fince elapſed, 


NLY twenty years after- 
wards, the higher and 
the middle ranks dined at 
four and five ; and no buſinefs 
was attended to, by the lat- 
ter, after dinner ; dinner it- 
ſelf being now become a 
very ſerious buſineſs, 


Tnvitations to tea are no 
longer given; ladies and 
gentlemen meet only at din- 
ners, or ſuppers. Card par- 
ties take place after long 
dinners; and late ſuppers 
frequently ſueceed. 


Churches are much neg- 
lected, eſpecially by the men; 
and it is thonght ungenteel 
for families to be attended 
thither by their domeſtics. 
The ſtreets are often full of 
people in church time, and 
the collections gool, a year 
leſs than formerly. 


Looſeneſs, diſſipation, and 
frivolity have ſucceeded ; and 
many ceaſe to bluſh at actions, 
which formerly would have 
bcen reckoned crimes. 


In theſe enlightened times, 
a ſect, calling themſelves 
blihmen: 
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liſhment, or to thoſe which 
were publicly or privately to- 
lerated by government. 


The clergy viſited, cate- 
chiſed and inſtructed the fami- 
lies, within their reſpective 
Pariſhes, in the principles of 
chriſtianity and morality, 


Maſters took charge of 
the moral conduct of their 
apprentices ; keeping them 
within their own houſes ; a- 
ware of the important branch 
which the young perſons were 
to form in the riſing genera- 
tion of the community. 


Any inſtance of conjugal 
infidelity, in a woman, would 
have baniſhed her, irretriev- 
ably from ſociety ; and her 
company would have been 
rejected by men, who paid 
any regard to their charac- 


N. 


THROUGH 


unitarians, although their te- 
nets are expreſſly contrary to 
the eſtabliſned law and re- 
ligion of the country, have 
opened a place of public 
worſhip, by public adver- 
tiſement. 


This practice is fallen into 
diſuſe : nor would the cler 
be well received, ſhould they 
attempt to renew it, From 
this relaxation, and from that 
ignorance of religious and 
moral duty, too probably a 
conſequence of it, what can 
be expected, but licentiouſ- 
neſs, and ferocity of man- 
ners ? 


They are now rarely fe- 
ceived as any part of the 
maſter's family: their hours 
of buſineſs being ended, the 
reſt of their time may be paſ- 
ſed in vice and debauchery ; 
hence they become idle, in- 
ſolent and diſhoneſt, 


Women, rendered infa- 
mous by public divorce, have 
been, by perſons of faſhion, 
received again into ſociety: 
And church-cenſure was diſ- 
uſed as too flagrant a mark 
of infamy for a crime, the 
puniſhment of which was 
death, by a law unrepealed 


in 1783. IM 
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Fines collected by the Kirk- 
Treaſurer for baſtard children 
ſcarcely exceeded t gol. 


The annual expence of the 
Correction-Houſe for diſor- 
derly females was 27l 16s 14d 
f in 1763-4. 


Not more then five or fix 
houſes of ill-fame were diſco- 
vered, and very few but of 
the loweſt and moſt ignorant 
order of females ſkulked 
about the ſtreets. Street- 
robbery, and picking of pock- 
ets were unknown : Inſtances 
of houſe-breaking very rare. 


The decency and ſobriety 
of the lower ranks were re- 
markable; and particularly 
on Sundays and holidays, 
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They continued yearly in- 
creaſing till the particular 
period, when our compariſon 
commences; at which they 
were quadrupled, and have 
ſince been greatly augmented, 


This has lately amounted 
to near 3ool. and would 
much higher, were all con- 
fined to hard labour, who 
deſerve it. 


Brothels are increaſed twen- 
ty fold ; every quarter of the 
city and ſuburbs is infeſted 
with females abandoned to 
vice: ſtreet - robberies, pick- 
pockets, and thieves are be- 
come no longer uncommon, 
The culprits have been uni- 
formly apprehended in houſes 
of bad fame. - 


A contrary behaviour has 
much diſtinguiſhed them twen- 
ty years after. The King's 
birth-day, and the laſt day of 
the year, were holidays par- 
ticularly marked by drunk- 
enneſs, outrage and riot; diſ- 
orders however, theſe two 


laſt years, ſomewhat re- 


ſtrained by the attention of 
the magiſtrates and the 
police. 
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'Three executions had, for 
many years, up to the period 
here alluded to, been reck- 
oned the average for the 
whole kingdom of Scotland, 


Thirty years ago, there 
was no ſuch diverſion as 
eeck fighting in Edinburgh, 


Profeſſed bruiſers were un- 
known till 1790, 


A young man was termed 
a * fine fellow,“ who, to a 
well-informed and accom- 
pliſhed mind, added elegance 
of manners, and a conduct 
guided by principle; who 
thought every breach of mo- 
rality unbecoming the cha- 
racter of a gentleman; who 
ſtudied to be uſeful to ſo- 
eiety. 


minals under 
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In 1783 there were ſix cri- 
ſentence of 
death in Edinburgh jail ; and, 
upon the autumn circuit, no 
leſs than thirty ſeven capital 
indictments were ifſued, The 
two laſt years were ſullied by 
no accuſation of any capital 
crime *, 


Within theſe laſt ten years, 
a cockpit has been built for 
this ſchool of gambling and 
cruelty ; where every diſtinc- 
tion of rank and character is 
levelled, 


An engliſh pugiliſt then 
opened a public ſchool, for 
lefſons and exhibitions in the 
art of boxing. 


This character has fince 
been applied to the man who 
would drink his three bottles; 
who paid uo debts but thoſe 
of the gaming table, or 
tavern ; who ſwore immode- 
rately before the ladies, and 
ridiculed religion and morality 
as hypocriſy and folly ; de- 
bauched the wife or daughter 
of his friend, yet returned 
the like injuries attempted on 
his own connections, as an 


unpardonable inſult to him- 


ſelf, by blowing out the 


This laſt obſerration is perhaps eonlined to Edinburgh. 
* 


brains 
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In the beſt families m town 
me education of daughters 
was fitted not only to embel- 
liſh and improve their minds, 
but to accompliſh them in the 
uſeful and neceſſary arts of 
domeſtic economy. A ſuita- 
ble conduct generally reſulted 
fr om it. 


OS 


Young ladies might have 
walked, unattended, through 
every ſtreet in the city, in 
perfect ſecurity, No perſon 
would have dared to inter. 
rupt, or to ſpeak to them. 


brains of the delinquent : and 
laſtly, *the fine fellows,” of 
later years, meant the firſt in 
all faſhionable follies, and the 
perſon who diſregarded the 
intereſts and the good of man- 
kind and ſociety, if they in- 
terfered with his own ſelfiſh 
purſuits and pleaſures, 


Muſt not ideas of educa- 
tion be conſiderably changed 
in the capital, ſince the ſhvp 
of the milliner and perfumer, 
and the buſineſs of the toilet 
conſume the morningseven of 
tradeſmen's daughters; fince 
the vulgar cares of a family 
are deyolved upon a houſe- 
keeper; ſince the hours diſ- 
engaged from public or pri- 
vate amuſements, are dedica- 
ted to the circulating library, 
or to the leſſon of muſic, as 
univerſally taught, and at a 
great expence, as if the ſenſe 
of hearing neceſſarily ſuppo- 
ſed taſte and genius for the 
art? Every rank is eager to 
copy the manners of the next 
ſuperior to itſelf, 


The miſtreſſes of boarding- 
ſchools have found it neceffary 
to advertiſe, that their young 
ladies are not permitted to go 
abroad without proper atten- 
dants, Boys, from bad ex- 
amples at home, and worſe 
abroad, are become forward. 

and 
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In 1763, there was but one 
dancing aſſembly room: mi- 
nuets were danced by each 
ſiet: ſtrict regularity with re- 
ſpect to dreſs and decorum, 
and great dignity of man- 
ners, obſerved. The com- 
pany met at five o'clock in 
the afternoon, and began 
dancing at ſix, by order of 
the manager, and ended at 
eleven. 


In this earlier period, the 
morality of the ſtage was a 
queſtion much agitated; and 
the immoral influence of the 
theatre muſt not have been 
generally doubted, when a 
clergyman, a few years pre- 
ceeding, had been brought 
before the aſſembly of the 
church, and ſuſpended, for 
having written the tragedy of 
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and inſolent. Initiated early 
in vice and folly, and without 
reſtraint of religious prin- 
ciples, they inſult the modeſty 
of females in the ſtreets. 


About four and twenty years 
afterwards, were three elegant 
aſſembly rooms, beſides one 
at Leith, newly built at Ed- 
inburgh; the old one being 
conſigned to the accomoda- 
tion of the city guard, Minu- 
ets were given up: all was 
country- dancing : dreſs was 
neglected, eſpecially by the 
men ; who frequently reeled 
from the tavern to an aſſembly 
room, glittering with female 
elegance and beauty ; where 
the ball had more the air of a 
game of romps than of one of 
the moſt dignified amuſements 
of poliſhed ſociety. The 
dancing began at ten, and 
continued till three, or four 
in the morning. 


My reſpeQable author not 
chuſing perhaps very expli- 
citly to contraſt this account 
of the ſtage, by all the changes 
in opinion and practice, which 
may fince have taken place at 
Edinburgh, has contented 
himſelf with obſerving, thaton 
Saturday nights in 1983, the 
theatre was more crouded 
than any other in the week ; 

Douglas 
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Douglas; one of the chaſteſt 
and moſt intereſting dramas 
in the Engliſh language; 
when any ecclefiaſtic, known 
to have appeared at a pla 

would 2 char 
cenſure, Saturday night was 
thought, by perſons not ſcru- 


that impudent buffoons took 
liberties with the audience in 
their acting, which would not 
have been ſuffered formerly; 
and that the galleries never 
failed to applaud, what they 
would, in the earlier period, 
have hiſſed as improper, in 


pulous of attending the play- ſentiment, and decorum. 
houſe in general, the moſt g 


improper in the week; pro- 
bably on account of its im- 
mediately preceeding the day, 
which ought to be character- 
ized by ſeriouſneſs and de- 
votion. 


Trrs ſtriking revolution exhibited in the 
manners of the capital of Scotland, by the 
curious comparative repreſentation above 
given ; a change, wrought within a ſpace of 


leſs than thirty years, muſt occaſion ſurpriſe, 


till its cauſes be conſidered. And is not the 
molt efficient of them, in this, as in all other 
great cities, to be traced to its flouriſhing 
commerce and general proſperity? The 


* As I have been only able to give the principal matter of Mr. Creech's 
ſecond letter in this compreſſed form, and that without making any uſe of 
the firſt, which regards the external changes of the city, and is equally 
intereſting in its way, I cannot but think it incumbent on me, for the 
ſatisfaction of my readers to mention, that both theſe letters are publiſhed 
at large, in Sinclair's flatiſtical account of Scotland; as likewiſe in a 1 
pamphlet at Edinburgh, . May 1792. 


trade 
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trade of this capital, in the port of Leith, has 
been thought, within the term juſt men- 
tioned, to have increaſed a hundred - fold. 
Riches, the conſequence of extenſive trade, 
are always followed, more or leſs, by luxury: 
Vanity, folly, moral corruption and diſſolu- 
tion of principle ever cloſe the train. As, 
however, this ill-favoured group, the deformed 
offspring of luxury, have certainly the effect 
of augmenting and enlivening that circulation 
of wealth, which their parent had firſt ſet in 
motion, there is in the world a ſpecies of 
ſhort-fighted philoſophers, who delight to 
call them public benefits ; but as the natural 
tendency of ſuch benefits has always prefled 
onward to the ruin of cities and ftates, philo- 
ſophers of another order, who look to remoter 
conſequences, refuſe their ſuffrage to this 
proſtitution of names. What confolation, 
now, are we to look for in the back ground of 
this dreary proſpect? None; but in this re- 
flection : that, as the race of mankind ſurvives 
the revolution and overthrow of ſtates, go- 
vernment, civil order and happineſs, after a 
diſmal lapſe of time marked by confuſian, 
barbarity, and wretchedneſs, ſpring up afreſh 

| | from 
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from their own aſhes ; though it be, but to 
fink again to deſtruction, at the termination 
of a new ſeries of ages. Is this then all the 
conſolation ; all the hope that remains; not 
only to riſing, but to declining generations 
about to quit the ſtage ; conſolation and hope 
in which the latter can feel no perſonal in- 
tereſt. Far ſhort, alas! does this fall of the 
natural deſires of man. They point to ſome- 
thing. beyond all ſublunary objects: For 
what human being, paſt nonage, exiſts, who 
ſighs not for a ſtate more durable, more per- 
fect than this? Or who can contemplate the 
ſupreme wiſdom, power and goodneſs, though 
but under the light of nature, without feeling 
himſelf ſtrongly perſuaded, that this defire, 
the moſt univerſal and conſtant in the heart 
of man, 


This longing after immortality * 
cannot have been implanted in vain ? 


Bur it is too late to aſſume the philoſo- 
pher at the concluſion of my laſt letter. My 


very laſt words are reſerved to acquaint you 
* Addiſon's Cato, 


that 
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that, although, for your gratification, I have 
preſented the above comparative ſtate of man- 
ners, which was giving riſe to ſo ſerious a 
tone of language, I have not done it on my 
own knowledge or credit ; and, that I ſhould 
not have done it at all, on grounds leſs au- 
thentic than Mr. Creech's publication. Had 
J ventured myſelf to attempt any ſketch of 
the manners of Edinburgh, as it muſt have 
been copied only from thoſe of the ſociety 
into which, during a viſit of ten days, I was 
fortunate enough to be introduced, it would 
have been only by reverting to the firſt of the 
two periods in the preceding compariſon, that 
you could have found the reſemblance of my 
piece. 


I. 


